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2 TRANSACTIONS IN INDIA. 


The hiſtory of the two rival nations, which | 
eminently exemplifies, at the ſame time that it ap- 
projcheg heateſt t to à Yecyfion-of t this point; is that 
of France and England. The inceflant interſe- 

rence of their commerce and ambition, has creat- 
ed ſuch a ſpirit of envy; becaſioned ſuch a ſeries 
of depredations, rivetted ſuch implacable preju- 
dices, and, for a long ſucceſſion of ages, produced 
ſuch, a carnage among the ſpecies, As are buf little 
alleviated by all the advantages derived to either, 
from their ſettled antipathies or reciprocal hoſti- 
lities ! — 
This ancient W prevailing charaRteriftic in the 

genius of each, has oftener than once , Portended | 
the defiraRion'df * both. A politibal'{ contention, - 
however, has thus eſtabliſhed itſelf” between them, 
which more. or leſs. alfeRtstheir minuteſt and * 
important len It is ſtrengthened and pam- 
red by that luxury Which ;Fages in the centre, 
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2 in he b which, in, every —.— 
8555 globe, and 55 alt the nations on earth, 
"eXkiibir to the eye of Peet humanity, groupes | 
of "obj ebts which render chem equally y ſhocking an and 
"ri." 1 $473 10 320 ee ; 


"Theſe were e bütt tog ſeribaliy 7 and open 9 8 
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intrigues of a Duplelg ue. — in that 


A Qoſeifplendid achiqvements which eee e 


to marked their fortunes in India, bear ws 
reſemblance to the genius e e N 


77 conſummate ſtateſman ... 


Paris and London are not e tivals it us 


; ae and Madraſs were formet- 


Jy m Aſia. Their religious prepoſleſſions and pe- 
culiarities, their hatural averſions, and their inte- 


reſted jealouſies, ere uiappily corroborated and 
entended by their vicinity, in being-fituated/in 


the ſame province, their commerte, in tra- 
| ding in the ſame articles, and their aim, in accu- 


mulating and graſping at the ſame advantages. 7 
Dupleix, ho added to a wary, ſubtle, and pe- 


1 underſtanding, che moſt romantic and 
-indefatigalile ſpirit. of enterpriſe, inſpired his ſel- 


low-adventurers with all che inveterate and here- 
ditary animoſity of his native equntry againſt the - 
Engliſn. His envy was peculiarly heightened and 
aggravated by our ſuperior proſperity. We had 


ſecurad ſeveral valuable eſtabliſaments in various 
Parts of Indoſtan, many years before. the French. 


Qur countrymen, much to their honour, had hap- 


piby and wiſely coneiliated the good opinion of 
tze natives. I heir traffic was fair, and their man- 


ners irrepronchable ! Cireumſpett in their integ- 


-courſe with the Indians, punctual in their pay- 
ments, and faithful 40 their engagements, * 
rommanded reſpect, and were. treated with conh- 


„ 


7 ah | 


$i 
243 * 
411 
T4 


they ſent to Europe, were/prodigious. Thieſt cis- a 


ces of ihe natives in our fayuars, and ihn regular 


* 60 ' TRANSACTIONS IN. INDIA. | 
beſt ENG the quantities (of | Afratic manu- 


faQurez::and various other commodities, which 


envy, in proportion as.'they nee | 


dating princes in our ſucces. 2 among ting) 
. 
Jock: a maniſeſt inſeriority. His ambitiog» ras 
-reuzed, and he determined on à ſeries of aeaſurgs 
which, he flattered himſeif, could nat but termitiate 


in eſtabliſhing the French on the ruin of dhe Eng- 
lin inteteſt-. Notwithſtanding the | formidable 


obſtacles which he had to ſurmount, from the au- 
vantagecus ſettlements we. puſſeſſed, th projuds- 


and permanent form our commerce had ahned, 


His abilities were equal. 0 che taſk. And at a 
2 time when the government of 'the Mag Hu 
? -Exropeans as irrefiftible; when to them the 
magnitude of an Indian anny was an objett; of a- 
*  Ronithinent and terror: when cheit ſettiaments 


were yet in their infancy, and commerce on a 


very narrow ſeale, ſecluded overy idea uf cun- 
qmueſt; when their diſtance ſrom the paremt ſtare, 


the paucity of their number, the deſpotiſm of ae 


avs by which they were protefted; and dhe ber- 
| barous forms of juſtice do which they ware: daily 
_ witneſſes, rendered them affable, aflumnulating, in- 
duſtrious and inoffenſive: this ſagadious - paliti- 


elan diſeovered the two leading principles by which 


the preſent ſyſtem of rapacity, oppreſhon,. and 


3 has beenmamied; — 


I ' TRANSACTIONS IN. INDIA: 8 
#1 Arad unremitting alte miom tothe trade 
cel. India effechually ebnvincet him, chat ãt never 
of fel, and as 4 then ſiood, could be any conſi- 

derahle object to the French nation. The infinite 
reſtriſtions and diſadvantages under Which it la- 
bourech, were by no mdans compenſated either to 
the publie o individuals, by the profits it produ- 
eech Every article in. which: they dealt vas ſub- 
jactock to ſuck a variety of duties; and obnoxious 
2 numerous train of great and. petty ofſi- 
eefs; through whoſe: juriſdiction it paſſed that it 
0 bring it to the market with al- 
moſt any certain proſpett of gain. It was alſo 
caſftomary for the Nabobs to extore with. rigour - | 
and onatinefs-a certain ſum annually from al Ewe 
ropeatis who! preſumed to trade in their dominiona 
Fhey were, at the ſame; time, obliged to keep 
_ garriſons in their ſeverat faRtories, and ſupport = 
ſuch a furce as they deemed neceſſary for the pro- 
teſtion of their perſons and properties in the event 
of a war among the country powers. All this oc- 
_ cahoned ſuch: an immenſe expenditure, as the 


 emoluments of a commerce, thus contracted, : im | 


peded, and 1 was 1 no means caleu- 

ended. 5 
The perfect comnifiion af a fabt fo alli 10 

| me pride of adventure, by which the French, 
eſpecially under the conduct of a Dupleix, were 
attitnated;.niuff have impelled them to have finally 
abandoned India, but that his lagacity and diſ- | 
cernmeat: ſuggeſtod a competent reſource in the 


. ee which he could perceive, = 


5 r | | | TM N 
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6 TRANSACTIONS IN, INDIA/ 
even then, to be a predominating feature ih the 
charatter of the natives. No European "troops, 
before his time, had once took the field againſt the 
Prince in whoſe dominion they reſided, or adted 
as principals in the political altercations of the 
country. The plains of Indoſtan were, notwith- 
Randing; perpetually covered with armies. © A ge- 
neral peace was unknown, and from the ſpirit of 
diſſention that prevailed, ſeemed impraQticable in - 
the empire. The whole continent of India was a 
theatre of diſcord, in which a violent ſtruggle for 
fupremacy, treaſure, or territory, was 1 
carrying on by ſome of its Rajahs or Nabobs. 
Thus, the want of adheſion in the political 51. 
tem; the want of diſcipline i in the armies; and the 


want, perhaps, of the true military ſpirit in the 


natives of Indoſtan, tempted Duplex to conceive, 
that by taking ſuch a part in the competition as a 
prudent uſe of circumſtances might direct, there 
was a much greater certainty of accumulating 
wealth, and acquiring glory from fighting, than 
from commerce. He conſequently reſolved, with- 
out heſitation, to profit by theſe diſcoveries; and 
to render his obſervations at once ſubſervient to 
the intereſt of his employers, and the honour of 
his nation. A more than ordinary attention was 
| henceforth paid to the affairs of the military. The 
ſtate of the army was inſpected with accuracy, the 
diſcipline of the troops was enforced with addi- 
tional circumſpetlion, and e poſſible expedi- 
ent was adopted to eee theire NOTING: 10 

rouze their ardour, and jo B ormidable- 


* 
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The execution was not "leſs maſterly than the 
Ge of his plans. He attached Kittiſelf ts 5 
the intereſt of Chundaſabeb, whoſe powerful con⸗ 2 
| neftions on the one Hand, and deſperate fortunes 
on the other, rendered him no impro r t501 of 
French policy. This man had given Wolf ſpe⸗ 
cimens oſ an enterprizing mind, but 411 tis pr pro- 
jedis had hitherto failed. | His parts, his addr 4 
and his magnanimous temper, endeared him to 
his friends, and even procured him reſpekt from 
his enemies. Tbough at Ins time a Ptitoner in 
Satarah, where he had been cloſely confined for. 
eight years, the power of the Carnatic,” on the 
bloody uſurpation of Anwatodean,' deemed him 
the fitteſt perſon to conteſt” the nabobſhip with 
that hated tyrant. Dupleix guaranteed the lan- 
ſomb for which the Marratoes conſented to releaſe 
him. And after a great variety of military adven- 
tures and viciſlitudes, in which the celebrity of his 
talents, as a ſoldier, was eſtabliſhed and extended; 
he was received with open arms by Murzafajing, | 
grandſon of Nizimmuluch, who then diſputed the 
vice-royaſty of Ge Deccan with his uncle, Nor 
Jing. 5 
| This prince foon perceived the aſcendancy | of 
| his new ally, and treated him with a confidence 
and diſtinction not inferior to the opinion he had 
formed of his abilities and integrity. Chundafaheb 
readily acknowledged his authority, and eaſily 
prevailed on him to renew and authenticate 11 
claim on the nabobſhip of Arcot, by iſſuing letters” b 
. pn for that purpoſe. A reſolution Was conſe- 
6 0 . 1 . 


TRANSACTIONS-IN. DI. 


quently; formed, of ſubingating Auweradeap, as 
a preliminary tcp 10 @ fucceſaful conteſt With Na- 
_ zirjing.. The hay intereſt was ſolicited; Du 
lei approved of + ſcheme, probably formed at hie 
11 ace. The Nahob of Arcot.was defeated, and 
| at the battle of Amhoor ; hut his death proved 
pleix, and his allies, only cutting off the bead 
+ hydra. The. cauſe of Mohommedally, ſe- 
2 en of Anwarodean, was eſpouſed by a 
ſtrong, party of the neighbouring armies, who 
dreaded the amhition of Chundaſaheh, At their 
N N azirjing marched, into the Carnatic with 
ng army. His nephew, Murzafajing, who. 
rid his claim to the ſubaſhip, was now b 
ced to accept of the offers made by his uncle. 
This ſudden agreement deranged for. A moment 
the affairs of the allies, But Dupleix, eyer fertils 
in reſources, | found means of creating engen in 
the court of the ſuba [1750]. Aconſpiracy i imme: 
diately took place: and while Nazirjing, relying on 
the faith of the French, with whom a formal treaty 
had juſt been concluded, and the loyalty of the 
tributary. Pitans, who, were with: him in the field, 
abandoned himſelf to effeminacy, the former made 


an attack on. thoſe unſuſpetling troops who, were 
moſt in his intereſt ; and; the latter raiſed the ban · 
nens of rebellion, and murdered their prince i in the 
midſt of his guards and the view of his army. 
By this unexpected revolution, Wes 
the ſteady friend of the French, was inſtantly, pro 
claimed Subah of the Deccan. A large territory ig 
the vicinity of e a diſtrikt, full more 
| 1 valuable | 


".& 


. ebe eb 6 MC 1 9 
valuable, near Karies in the kingdom. of Tan: | 
Jore, with the city af 'Maſſulipatnam, and all its 
| which produced, in all, an annual 
revenue of about tbirty-eigcht thouſand pounds, 
| were inſtantly ceded ta the French. 
The treafuxes of Nazuying e eee 
- millions five hundred thouland pounds. Dupleix 
ſhared. of this immenſe bqoty two hundred thow- 


{and pounds, beſides jewels, . In. the gorgeous dreſs 


of a native. prince, be wax the firſt that did homage 
to, the. new ſubah. He was then declared gavernar 
for the Mogul, of all the countries ſouth. of the rie 


ver Kirſtna, a territory nearly equal in extent 8 


the whole dominions of France in Europe. He 
vas inveſted with the power and title of Munſuh | 
or commander of ſeven hundred horſe. He was 
even permitted ta bear, among his enſigns, that of 
the id, an honour never conferred but on natives 
of the bigheſt diſtinftion. All money, current in 


che Carnatic, was alſo to be coined at Pondir . | 


| cherry ; and all the Mogul's revenues. in the COUN+ 
tries of which Dupleix was appointed vicegerent,. 
were in the firſt inſtance to be depoſited with him. 
Chundaſahab was, appointed nabob of ae . 
der his authority. gs 
By the death of Murzaſajing, Clan. 4. 610 . 
like his uncle, fell a victim, ſoon after him, to the 
rapacity of the Pitans, this torrent of good fortune 
received a temporary check. The genius of Dupleix, p 
however, prevailed over every misfortune; :;:Chuns 
daſaheh for awþileſupported his authority in the Car. 
any . the e — the Frenck 


intereſt, 
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intereſt, with proſperity. Mahommedally, affited 
| bythe Engliſh, and all the adherents of his family, re- 
treat before his victorious army. He followed them 
to Utatoor, to Siringham, and to Trichinopoly. 
The deſtinies of this great warrior overtook him at 
kt. Reduced by the ſuperior conduR of his 'ene- 
mies to capitulate, he put himſelf in the power of 
Monahjee, the Myſorean general, who immediately 
ordered his head to be cut off [1752]: Thus was 
this formidable army, in the ſpace of little more 
chan two months, reduced to the neceſſity of throw-- 
ing down their arms, and furrendering at diſcre- 
tion. 
Even this difater was in ſome degree compen- 
ſated, by the ſucceſs of the French arms, in ſup- 
porting the claims of Salabatjing, to the fubabſhip in 
the northern provinces of the Decan. This cam- 
paign was condufted by Buſſy, a ſoldier of expe- 
rience and capacity. He marched to Canaul, the 
capital of the Pitan nabob, who had ſlain the for- 
mer ſubah, and determined that the city A 
ſuffer for the treachery of its lord. | 
Having put all the. garriſon to the Pond, ad 
itoprifoned the wife of the late.nabob,-with her two 
ons, after treating with the general of the Marrat- 
toes, the army entered Golconda, where Salabet- 
Jing publickly aſcended the throne or muſned, as 
ſubah of the Deccan. He then received letters 
from an ambaſſador, « who pretended to come from 
the court of Dehli, for the purpoſe of thus inveſting 
him with all the enſigns of goverment.” This he 
deemed + to ſecure a welcome reception 
p ROTH | a: in 
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m Nurengabed. Balgerou, the Martattioe general, 
found new cauſes öf breaking with him, but he 
forth with invaded their country, and the difference 
for the'preſent was adjuſted!' He was oppoſed by 
a formidable conſpiracy of combatants, inhis march | 
16 Golconda, but had the good fortune to defeat 
them in a pitched battle. His rival and elder bro- 
ther, Ghaziodin Khan, was diſpatched at Auren- | 
gazeb by his mother, who poiſoned him. The 
important ſerviees of Dupleix were rewarded by" a - 
_— appointment to the nabobſhip of Arcot. ' 
In this manner did Dupleix proceed in Agri ; 
jv — his nation, accumulating advantages to the 
Company, increaſing his own fortune, and efta- | 
bliſhing his reputation. He raiſed up Rajahfa- 
heb, the ſon of Chundaſaheb, to counteratt or 
dieſeat the intereſt of Mohommed Ally in the Car- 
natic; and with exquiſite addreſs, by his aſcen-. 
dancy over the native princes, by the liberality of 
his preſents, and by the ſagacity of his intrigues, 5 
as well as by the terror of the French arms, he 
finally realized the claims of Salabetjing. His 
views, however, were not ſufficiently ſeconded by | 
thoſe officers, to whom the various expeditions he 
planned were entruſted. He did not receive thoſe © 
reinforcements and that aſſiſtance from home, which 
che exigencies of his ſituation required, which his 
projects ſuppoſed, and which he had been taught 
to expect. But, the greateſt impediments to his 
ſacceſs-aroſe from the Britiſh Triumvirate, Law - 
rence, Clive, · and Sanders, who, at that time, had : 
iy AN — Indig. 25 
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n career of Dupleix, ne Eng 

üs. reſtrained by the Company at hama, bad hi+ 
werte remained, mol. Wpnacepuntably natives 

The. daring affaſlination of Nazerjing, which, over- 

whelmed. them with horror and aſtoniſument; che 

variety of white flags, which, as trophies: ef con- 

queſt, enſigns af fovereignty, or ſignals of def 
ance, ſurraunded the Engliſh preſideney of 

Fort St. David, ate the two. memorable. circum» 
ſlauces which co- operated wich national enmity, 
to rouze their lethargy, and excite their emulation, 
The death of che ſubah, by the treacherous Pitans, 
truck them as the black contrivance of Dupleix, 
that his politics of intereſt and conqueſt might bo 
no longer thwarted, by managing the oppoſite in- 
toreſts of two ſuch powerful, rwals. And: they 
conſidered the triumphant flags. which fireamed in 
the vicinity of Fort St. David, as an inſult to the 
Britiſh character, ſince it was, impoſſible to open 
their eyes, without contemplating the mortiſying 
ignatures of their own inſignificance and. diſgrace, 
The preſidency was then under the. direttion of 
Mr. Sanders, who arrived in India but a ſhort time 


a 


_ - before, the death of Naziying,, Convinced. by 
- - « that event, of che vaſt ambition and extenſive ob. 


jekt to which Dupleix aſpired, he reſolved. to frul 
trate his projects as much as poſſible, His ſaga · 
city, his perſeverance, and his- reſolution, enabled 
bim, on many, occaſions, to command a ſucceſs, 
under circumſtances pecubarly inauſpicious:' But 
the military departments were filled · by: officers:of 
genius and enterprize. Major Lawrence: was the 


IF 
3 


| ö Tegen Acme among e 
Bekiſh forces in Tiia, wnd-eraitied the natives who 
Joined them, to fight in the European manner. N. 
wits under this hardy veteran that Clive tihibed 
the rudliments of war. By the joint efforts of theſe 
1w6igreat men, occaſionallyt affiſted by abe Ad. 
mirals, and ſubordinate officets of conſiderable me- 
Tit, che bold defigns of Dupleix, and the Court of 
Verſailles, were diſappointed; of eſtabliſhing aß 
univerſal monarehy in dne en wa eee * 
the utter exeluſion of every other European- 
_ 7 The nature ef this work, however, — 
going, with any degree of minutenefs, into the de- 
mu of che ſeveral campaigns which 'dftinguifhed 
ceſe early periods of the Indian war. It is necef- 
ſaty only to recapitulate ſueh a ſeries of general 
faßte as may preſerVe our narrative entire, and in- 
troduce us to 4 more ditinA and circumſtantiul 
_ quaintance with the later and more intereſting 
part of the hiſtory of our commertial eftabliſhinents | 
„ ep ee boy ow bet a 
7 Ea reds 
| "The ben favouhbie' Aeemkee lieh revieult 
wh courage of the Engliſh, and impreſſed the na- 
 fives' with a comädtion of their bravery; was an 
| expedition againſt"the province of Areot, under 
the command of Clive. With an handfu of un- 
diſeiphined men, he ſurpriſed the capital of tis 
nick diſtri; and ſuſteined it agafuſt a ee, a 
of three months, by a — — 
natwithſtanding a furious aſſault in differen 
= A Tet reh 1 
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where Nazir-jing had been treacherouſly ſlain. 
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He was then reinforced hy a party ſtom che an 
at u Trichinonalyy. and a confederate body of Mahr- 
. ratoes, which encauraged him to march in ſearch of 
the; enemy. The forts of Timtey, Aranic, and 
Conjeveram, fell before him, and in a general en- 
gagement at Caveripauke, he routed at ſeaſt three 
times bis number; of troops, and took a large party 
of French nen The Wt nnn 2 1 
dered. £4248 0 ax 97 
5 Maachivg aero Nene he came to what ſpot 


There a town was rearing with great alacrity; to 
commemorate that execrable tranſaQion, Its name 
vas Dupleix-Fateabat, or the town of Dupleix s 
victory. Coins were ſtruck with ſymbolical repre- 
ſentations of the fact. A ſtately pillar was at, the 
ſame time preparing, inſeribed with ſeveral, clabo- 


nate deſeriptions in the French, Malabar, Perſian, 


and Indoſtan languages, to be erected as a monu- 
ment of French proweſs and good fortune. Clive 
ordered the whole to be erazed, which the army ac- 
compliſhed with expedition and dexterity. It proba- 


bly inſpired them with an auſpicious preſage of their 


ſucceſs over the declining fortunes of the enemy. 
From this place the troops proceeded: to. Fort 
Sr. David; nor did they meet or ſee a ſingle 
ſquadron or party of the French, or their allies, 
during the whole march. Their late defeat ſue- 
ceeding to former diſgrace, had totally broken 
their ſpirits, deranged. their operations, and; dif- 
perſed their numbers. Their cavalry attached 


theinkelves yas ſuch diftrifs as were 
ei 


in the ſpace of a few months, in favour of Ma- 
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yet in in their intereſt, the Europeans and Sepoys 


were recalled to Pondicherry, and Dupleix was ſo 
incenſed againſt Rajahſaheb, the ſon of his former 
friend andally, with whom, on that, account, he had 

intruſted the command, that it was ſome time before | 
| he would allow him to appear in his preſence. 
Thus the Engliſh ſucceſſes, under the auſpices 


of Major Lawrence and Captain Clive, recovered 


bommedally, the tried friend. of the Company, 
an extent. of country in the Carnatic, thirty miles 


in breadth, and ſixty in length, the annual revenue 


of which, including that of the famous pagoda of 
Tripetti, amounted to 8 of one end 
Hxty, thouſand: pounds. 


U was at this time i 762] Major — „ 


ed from England, and aſſumed the command of the 
army. He poſſeſſed the ſingular magnanimity of 
55 regarding with admiration, the certain preſages of 
ſuperior genius in ; young Clive, whom, notwith- 
ſtanding his. youth and inexperience, he conſulted © 
on all occaſions. By the advice of this officer, the 
; army, was direfted. Major Lawrence rem 


with the main body, on the ſouth of the Caveri, 


while Clive was ſent with a ſtrong detachment to 
make a diverſion on the north of the Caleroon. 
Clive ſucceeded even beyond the. Major's moſt 
 fanguine expectations. The troops ſeemed inſpired 
with the ardour of their leader. 


the ſuperior force of the enemy, they poſſeſſed 


themſelves of Pithandah and Otatoor.  D'Autewil, _ 
who e French, was known'to aim at Tg 
d F * 1 a june |; 


Notwithſtanding | 
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i junttion wich che confederate atiny, who epcnmped 
ut Seringham, and for whom he Had a reinforce- 


ment both of men and money. Tt was of conf. 
 <uviite/to intercept this ſucebur. The forces under 
Captain Dalton wete conſequently vtdeted to joih 
thoſe of Clive ; and this getierous officer, though 
ſeniot in command, that no diſpures might jwpede 
the ſervice, had the gallantry to acevmpany the 
erpedition 48 a volunteer. "This party coming up 
un the enemy at Valconda, a finarc engagement 
400k place. The French were {6 completely va- 
4quiffied, that the whole, with their" Weib at 


0 their head, were made prifoners by the Eoglith, 


Nor had che Major lefs ſüccefs. He perceive 
| and availed himſelf of the Bifenions which pre- 
vailed in the eneny's camp. He followed” 
into the land, and W e cet military maneuvre | 
ich the moſt confurnniate Hilf 1 in the Profelber. 
real in the ſetvice, and « perfett acquaintance 
the characters of the Indian chiefs, * bim to 
perform, cut off all communication with the coun- 
try, and rendered their ſituation a complete block- 
adde. In'confequetice. of theſe operations, "the Va- 
tions powers of which the confederacy confiſted 
began to ſhift for themſelves, and 10 make what 
terms they could with the Engliſh. Many of them 
joined the oppoſite intereſt ; lome having obtained 
leave to paſs the river, returned to their reſpektive 


homes; and the French, ſhut up in the pa goda of 
Ton oro wn were foon 6blj 5 capit puer. 


This whole war, in Mich. a profuſion of Bicol 
| ended yas — was 4 11 confitetf to 
Trichi- 


N 


1 85 eder n m . A 
| Trinchinopoly and its dependencies. A variety of 
inferior forts, in the adjacent territories, were con- 5 
. antly changing maſters. - No conſiderable advan- 
tage was gained on either fide, though many ſkir= 
-miſhes took place, and ſeveral bloody battles were 
fought. It was a ſcene in which the genius of 3 
natives Was exhibited to. advantage. The Euro- 
peans contemplated with aſtoniſhment the-profound 
duplicity which reigned in their camps, and the. 5 
.conſummate, addreſs by which they inceffantly en- 


deavoured to over · reach one another. To their; ; 


. want of accuracy and manlineſs in the difcrimina- | 
tion of Jcharater-and conduR, they added a ma- 
mifeſt. defect of reſolution. and foreſight. Their 
wars were carried gn with the ſame inattention to 
ſyſtem, as fieree, as cowardly, and as mercileſs, as 
| thoſe of tygers. Their politics degenerated into 
intrigue, or conſiſted only in che piddling ma- 


- neeuyres of ſharpers, who have no other -objeft I. 


than circumvention. -./Their alliances :invariably 
originated in avarice or revenge. Their confede-" 
racies were without unanimity or ſpirit, and their 
en oP ute of mandy ane pail i 
le. | 
4 Nor wete he Mar Si W of le | 
| velty to ſuch of the natives as were capable of ob- 
ſervation. The deciſion of the field generally de- 
| pended; on the conduRt. of the French or Eng- 
_ liſh. No ſpeRacle- could be more curious and 
intereſting io a perſon placed in the pagoda of 
Trinchinopoly, han one of thoſe battles which - 
ous: ES» its r. The action for the 
„ "© | moſt | 


| e den e to thoſe. ks troops, 
hp, though ſeldom more than a thouſand in num- 
ber, were often hotly. engaged, while their reſpec- 
tive allies, in prodigious ſwarms, hovered at a dif- 
tance, r of the fray,” amen, * the 
iſſue. 9 | 
er thas 8 bende, api the 
| preſidencies of the two companies to think. 
promiſing their differences by treaty. Thi ward 
_ duced the famous congreſs at Sadraſs, which, after 
much diſcuſſion and altercation among the com- 
miſſioners, produced nothing but a complete proof 
that the titles of Dupleix were à forgery. Mr. 
Sanders, who ſuperintended this conference with 
his uſual fidelity and accuracy, perceiving his can- 
-  -dour and moderation oppoſed only by preſumption 
and evaſion, after proteſting, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, - againſt whatever had been aſſumed on the 
fidtitious claims of Dupleix, diſmiſſed the Ten. 
ud Put an end-to che buſineſs. r 
This detection, for the preſent, baulked the ex- 
peRtations which the proſpe& of peace had raiſed 
in both preſidencies. -Hoſtilities were therefore 
continued, and had probably been protrafted to 
great length, as well as agitated with freſh. ardour . 
and animoſity on both ſides, but that Dupleix was 
recalled from the government of Pondicherry, and 
bis ſucceſſor ordered to make peace on any terms. 
No news could be more acceptable to all who 
vere diſpoſed to promote the commercial intereſts 
of the two companies. Gadeheu, the new. gover- 
nor, announced his propoſitions ta: the — 
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of. Madras without ki A A flpenton' of dis; £ 
for three months, was inſtantly declared; and it 
was agreed; provided the two companies, who re- 
ſerved to euere the right of altering. or annul- - I 
ling whatever in the treaty "they. might think pr. 
per, acquieſeed in the opinion of their ſervants; to 
renounce for ever all Mooriſh government and dig- 
nity; never henceforth to interfere in any diffe- 
rences which might take place among the princes 2 
of the country; and to deliver up to the govern- 
ment of the empire, all places captured by either 
during the war, . excepting ſuch as ſhould be ſtipu- . 
1 to remain in the poſſeſſion of each company. 4 
The revenues ariſing from this war to the reſpec- A 
tive companies, at the ceſſation of hoſtilities, which - 3 
were prodigiouſly in favour of the French, demon- 
ſtrate how different the motives were on which it 
was carried on, and how ſuperior, perhaps, the 
meaſures of Dupleix had always been to thoſe of 
his rivals. The exchange of the priſoners allo 
proved, that however inferior we might be in the 
cabinet, we beat them in the field. For though 
their reinforcements: from time to time, as well as 
_ «their allies, were much more numerous than ours, 
nine hundred French priſoners were now in our 
euſtody, for two hundred and hp Engliſh which 
Vers in theirs. 
Ndotuiihſtanding cheſs appearances of tranquil- 
lity, a variety of circumſtances occurred to render 
a general. peace impratticable. The finances of 
Mahonimedally.were almoſt totally exhauſted. — | 
* he ns Polygars, with great profeſſions of 
C 2 5 eee, N 


1 « dtd 
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attachment, were united only in the backwardneſs 
of their payments. The collection of the Arcot 
revenues were indiſpenſible. A party of troops 
were therefore diſpatched, under the command of 
Colonel Heron, to recover what arrears were due 
to the nabob, in the ſouthern diſtritts. This un- 
fortunate expedition, without effeQually ſerving 
the nabob, ſtimulated the preſidency of Pondi- 
cherry to new hoſtilities; which, however; by pru- 
_ dence and arrangement on our nc were FO * 
preſent happily quaſhed. 
| The eſtabliſhment of Mabommedaly i in Attok, 
the capital of his dominions, was alfo attended with 
a vafiety of petty diſputes, which could only be 
ſettled by a military force. The principal ſeene of 
theſe tranſaQtions was the Northern Circars. The 
- detachment which went on this ſervice was com- 
manded by Major Kilpatrick. But, after exhauſt- 
Ing every reſource of evaſion which cunning, ehi- 
canery, and even treachery could ſuggeſt, without 
effect, moſt of the Polygars made good their con- 
tributions, and acknowledged their dependance. 
It was about this time that Admiral Watſon and 


1175 Captain Clive undertook an expedition againſt the 


piratical confederacy on the Malabar coaſt. "The | 
numerous rivers which interſe& this part” of the 
country, {warmed with fleets of armed veſſels, which 
ſubſiſted only by plunder. Every ſpecies of trade 
carried on in thoſe ſeas; was conſequently harraſſed 
and obnoxious to perpetual / outrage, 50 2 . 
ditti WhO e i and Wh them.” 7 
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One Angria was at the head of this formidable 
combination. He derived from his predeceſſors a 
powerful fleet and conſiderable territory. His de- 
predations on the ſhips of all nations, who did. not 

| purchaſe bis protection at a great price, daily in- 

creaſed his conſequence. The Company were at the 


annual expence of fiſty thouſand pounds, in order 8 | 


io exempt their commerce from bis rapacity. - . 
Admiral Watſon, in conjun&tion with ſeveral 
| tranſports commanded by Clive, directed his courſe 
for Gheriab, the capital of this naval robber. 
Though ſtrong by nature, and conſiderably fortified 
by art, it could not withſtand the danger to which 
theſe preparations expoſed. it. Angria retreated to 
the Marattos, whom he hoped to appeaſe by pre- 
ſents, or amuſe. by ſtipulations. . The garriſon, 
without a commander in whom they could confide, 
he aſſiſtance of engineers, or indeed any ſolid 
| proſpet of ſucceſs, did not even attempt a regular 
defence. The fort ſurrendered, after a ſmart can- 


nonade, and there were found in it a large quantity Ea. 


of military ſtores, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds in money, which, without any reſerve 
either for the nation or the Company, was ſhared _ 
among the captors on the ſpot. And happy had it 
been for the Britiſh character, for the natives of 
Indoſtanz and for the intereſt of the Company; if 
their civil or military ſervants had never cen 8 85 
a ſpecies of more criminal peculation. 
No event ſince the late treaty bore a more Ta IL 
vourable aſpe to the Engliſh intereſt than the diſ- 
1 of the French troops under the command of 80 
1 e | | De FI 


\ 
3 * | 
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De Buffy, from the ſervice of the ſubah. It hap+ 


pened at Savanore, which lies two hundred miles 


ſouthweſt of Galconda. This formidable connec- 
tion had been long an eye-ſore to the Company, 


who knew it to be a ſource of certain aggrandiſe- 


ment and opulence to their rivals. The miniftry 
of Salabatjing were alſo diſguſted by an ally, whoſe 
conduct was no leſs aſſuming and lofty than his de- 
mands were exorbitant and inſatiable. The Eng- 
liſh had confequently the leſs difficulty of under. 
mining De Buſly and the French intereſt in the 
viceroy's favour. Their agents, though it is 
alledged without any authority from them, ſtipu- 
lated in their name that the ſubah ſhould have the 
ſame aſſiſtance from the preſidency of Madraſs, 
which he had formerly received from Pondicherry, 
and without any of thoſe mortifying conditions 
which the French had thus ungenerouſly extorted 
from him, under the prefſare wt _ e N 
| e e v | 
The party againſt the French, ending ths FIR 
intrigues going forward in the vizir's court, was 
every day acquiring additional influence from the 
well known principle of eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
ſtrongeſt ;- and Salabatjing, notwithſtanding his re- 
gard for Buſſy, had not ſufficient reſolution to op- 
poſe. ſo powerful a combination againſt him. He 
was, in truth, like moſt other great men, without 
a will of his own, and the more arbitrary a tyrant, 
from being ſo much a flave. Buſſy, the moment the 
refractory nabobs had made their ſubmiſſion, was 
therefore, at the inſtigation of his enemies, ordered 
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o leave the ſubak's camp, nd arch without de- | 
lay for Pondicherry. 1 


This able officer received; and nina pre- 
pared to obey, the unexpetted mandate,” with that 
indignant pride which it is ſo natural for the noble 
and brave to feel, when their beſt ſervices are only | 
thus rewarded with the blackeſt ingratitude. .  _ 
-In this manner had the conteſts of the Europeans 
lengiviigetia the Dectan bke a juricanc: By the 
attention of the Preſidency to the Company's inte- 
reſt at the mouth of the Ganges, the ſtorm. for a 
moment ſubſided. Buſſy, in the mean time, ef- 
felted a reconciliation with the ſubah, and during 
this ſhort interval of repoſe, the affairs of his go- 
yernment were interrupted. only by 5 hoe h in- 
trigues of rival omrabs. 
Nothing of material conſenexines e to 
either party, was at preſent agitated in the Carnatic. 
The chiefs, as uſual, carried on the trade of plun- 


der, . treachery, and aſſaſſination, in the frontiers, _ 


while the heart of the country enjoyed a momen- 


tary ceſſation of hoſtilities. - It was, however, but 


the tranſient lumber of the wretched, who ſuddenly - 
awake ta new and more aggravated -miſeries. 
The war which France and England ſoon after- 


| wards commenced, involved, more or leſi, all their 


intereſts and dependencies in India. Many of the 

principal provinces of the Deccan, and eſpecially 
| the fouthern and northern vicinities of the Carnatic, 

nere univerſally embroiled by freſh diſturbances. 


The two Companies regarded the motions: and = \ 


connections d each other with jealouſy and ran- 
WY | 9 A | cours 


- 
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cour. The policy of the natives in all its darkneſs 
and obliquity became the favourite ſtudy of both, 
and both made wonderful proficiency en _ 
nicious and diſgraceful ſcience. -— $ 
A new competitor put in his claims for the ſubah- 
| ſhip of the Deccan, ſupported by all the weight of 
legal authority, and a powerful combination of the 
moſt warlike princes in the empire; a ſtrong rein- 
forcement of troops landed from Europe, and the 
ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas was diſputed on the 
Coromandel coaſt by the Engliſh and French fleets; 
vith the utmoſt inveteracy and valour. Every part 
of this vaſt peninſula, where either of theſe nations 
had any intereſt or alliance, ſuffered all the ravages 
of war for a ſeries of years. The two prefidencies, 
and the principal of their reſpettive factories; were 
alternately: beſieged and relieved by their reſpec- 
tive forces and allies. Many of them, even inthe 
courſe of a few months; repeatedly changed their 
maſters, - their inhabitants, and their garriſons. 
Here the Britiſh arms evidently partook of the gene- 
ral good fortune which at that period every where 
attended them. They baffled every confederacy 
that threatened to check their ſueceſs. They de- 
ſended Madraſs ; they took Pondicherry; they re- 
Covered Calcutta, with infinite advantages; and 
they acquired the revenues of a rich and extenſive 
territory, amounting, it was _ to eee, 1 
three millions a. year. I 12478) 
The romantic campaigns of dae freſh i. in 
every man's remembrance; who recolle&s the gla- 
0 and triumphant coneluſien * 


„ * 
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war. He loſt Maſulipatam, and the northern pro- 

N ae. by recalling De Buſſy from Salabatjing, 
and appointing an officer of inferior abilities to ſur- 
ceed him in that critical ſituation. He waſted | 
much time, much treaſure, and many lives, with- | 
out effect, in an inveſtment of Madraſs, which 
might have been occupied in co-operating with tlie 


allies of the French Company, and extending their 


intereſt. He crippled his army by the large de- 


tachments which he ſent to Seringham, and enabled 


the Engliſh, in conſequence of their taking poſſeſ- 
| fron of Vandevaſh and Corangoly, to en thaw 5 
barrier ſouth of the Palier.. 
Theſe, however, were not the es 100 | 
| er. the French in India. There is no country 
in the world in which war is ſo expenſive as this, 
The loſs of the French, and our advantage, by the 
capture of Chandernagore, and our other important 
acquiſitions in the rich province of Bengal, drove 
them from India, The Britiſh; conqueſts on the 
Coromandel and the Malabar coaſts were atchieved bs 
by Clive on the banks of the Ganges. | 
Lally might be deficient in the local k 


of the country. Perhaps. he conceived 9 con- N 


temptibly of the native princes to make the bed - © 
uſe of their aſſiſtance. But he was obliged to at 


on the ſea coaſt without a ſquadron, and when he 
penetrated into the interior parts of the country, 


his allies were refrattory, and his troops mutinied 


for want of pay. Notwithſtanding theſe impedi- Ca 
ments, out of ten battles he had only loſt one, ane 


| might wel be allowed, after gaining nine © baules, N 


Spa N 


4 
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and taking ten places with the ſame troops, to re · f 
treat before ſuperior numbers. | 5 
ZBut Lally, like many other great men, won his 

| fall to tbe rectitude of his feelings, the contumely 
of his wit, and the ſeverity of his diſcipline. 
From the moment he landed at Pondicherry, he 
expreffed the moſt determined averſion to the ve- 


nality which every where ſurrounded him. Supe- 


f ee an Ken. our arms were 


fror to the mean practices connected with pecuni- 
ary purſuits, he regarded thafe who had no other 
objea, with unequivocal contempt. He was or- 
dered to inveſtigate thoſe enormities which had 
impoveriſned the Company, and to puniſh the de- 
linquents. The evils he was deſtined to redreſs, 
were peculation, difobedience, MII oY 
cowardice, and mutiny. 
| © The office was unpopular, and ee in 
thinking himſelf entitled to a cordial reception 
from thoſe who deteſted, and thought their ſafety 
endangered by his buſineſs. Heywas ſoon convin- 
ced what he may expect who would wreſt from 
the wicked the ſpoils of iniquity. A league was 
inſtantly formed to defeat the end of his appoint- 
ment ; and thoſe who ought to have co-operated 


with him in the ſervice, were ſtudious only to har- + 


rafs him with difficulties, as their own ruin could 
be avoided no other way than by accompliſhing his. 
Whatever conjedtures may be formed of the 
many ſplendid events which give a luſtre to this 
period of the Britiſh ſtory in the Deccan, and 
throughout the whole Indian peninſula, as in 


ultimately 


ultimately victorious. This ſeems not to have been 
the ſcene in which the French were deſtined to 
reap their laurels. Their trpops, perhaps, had 
never any where behaved ſo uniformly ill.— 
They fled at Caveripauke, they fled at Bakoor,. they 
fled twice in Tanjore, they laid down their arms gt 
Volconda, they ſurrendered at diſcretion in Sering- 
ham, they failed twice before Cudalore, twice be- 
fore Arcot, twice before Trinchinopoly, and at the 
ſiege of which one balf of them were made. 2 85 
ſoners. | 
They were now finally PRIN Ne was | 
once more reſtored to the Carnatic, and the enemy i 
every where diſlodged from their faſtneſſes. Pon- = 
dicherry was captured and eraſed. Vellore was 5: 


alſo taken, after a vigorous reſiſtance. The gran / I 


of the northern circars to France were at the ſame 
time diſannulled, and their ſovereignty: perpetually | 
inveſted in the Engliſh. And, by the peace of 
Paris, Mahommedally Caum was acknowledged na- 
bob of the r and N e lawful _ 3 
be ee er 5 
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FEC 


C 4 * P I E * Han | 
Revolutions i in nga iy Dowlah—M eer Taf- 
by ffir —Caſſm Ally Caum — The Company's acceſſion to 
the Dewannee—Suyjak ul Dowlah—Treaties—Lord 
Clive goes out to India—Seleft Committe Allercation 
with the RO 4 he Board. 


Ou: n r u coaſt of Co- 
romandel were ſuddenly ſuſpended, by intelligence 
. which the preſidency of Madraſs received from 
Bengal. Surajah Dowlah, a young prince without 
parts, experience, or humanity, had almoſt annihi- 
lated our intereſt in that diviſion of the empire. 
In June, 1756, Fort William, aſter a brave de- 
3 under circumſtances peculiarly diſtreffing, 
ſurrendered to an immenſe army, headed by the 
nabob in perſon. The town was burnt and pillaged, 
the treaſury of the Company plundered, the publick 
works demoliſhed, anda hundred and fifty of the gar- 
riſon, who ſurvived the capture, thruſt into aſtrong + 
dungeon, not more than eighteen feet long, and four- 
teen feet wide, with only two holes barricaded by 
iron bars, where they remained all night in ſuch | 
a ſtate of ſuffocation, from want of freſh air, the 
heat of the ſeaſon, and their own perſpiration, 
that moſt of them periſhed i in a violent delirium. 
On the morning twenty-two were found merely 
alive, 


"> 


. quired all the ſtrength of the Company to ſurmount. | 
After a mature, and, on ſuch an emergency, per- 


% 
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alive, and exhibited ſuch a picture of diſtreſs, as 
human nature has ſeldom ſuffered or ſurvived. 
This dreadful information was received by our 
countrymen on the coaſt with infinite horror and in- 
dignation. It was a misfortune the more ſerious and 


alarming, that it had not been foreſeen, and which re- 


haps a tedious deliberation in the council of Ma- 
draſs, Clive was ordered for Bengal, at the head of 
nine hundred Europeans, and a thouſand five hun- 
dred ſepoys. Watſon and Pococke were at the 


ſame time deſtined to ſecond his operations by ſea, 


„%%% Reno 


_ frigates. i oa 


The armament which had * left Madras in 


Odtober, after encountering various diſaſters from 


croſs winds and adverſe currents, appeared in a 


very ſhattered condition before Mayapore, in the 
latter end of December. And notwithſtanding 
many of our forces were not arrived, the fort f 
Buzbuzia, ten miles up the river, was attacked 
next day and ND att not er I con- 


ſiderable difficulty. | Fas 


The army, eager to regain Gens and: to re- 
venge the ſhocking cataſtrophe of their country- 
men, preſſed forward to that place; which, how- 
ever, was abandoned by the garriſon on exchang- 
ing a few ſhot with the ſhips which anchored in the 
road. The general devaſtation which a barbarous 


and infuriate enemy had committed on a ſpot ſo 


endeared to we Engliſh by long reſidence, hae 


Con- 
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comjeniance. of its harbour and ſituation for com: 


merce, and the ſplendour of its public edifices; 
was a ſpectacle which many of its late inhabitants 
on their return, and thoſe who knew it in i its better 


days, contemplated with the re egen 


= horror and-anxiety. . - + ports iris 


There was, however, no time to tte} in una» 
i regret. Clive entrenched his troops within 
four miles of the factory. In a few days the exaſ- 


- perated ſubah made his appearance at the head of 


a prodigious army, approached within a few miles 


bol the Engliſh, and pitched his own tent. in a gar- 


den at the back of the town. An attempt was 
made to amuſe our people with 8 to form the 


baſis of a negotiation. But ſuſpecting treachery 


in theſe overtures, a plan was formed for attacking 


the head-quarters next morning. For this purpoſe 


between four and five hundred ſailors landed from 
the fleet at one o'clock. About two the troops 
were under arms, and marched by four to the at- 


tack of the nabob's camp. Clive's intention was 


to have ſeized his cannon, and ſtormed his tent; 
and his plan had probably been executed; but 
when day. light appeared the army was involved in 


ſuch an impenetrable. fog, that they could not ſee 
three yards before them. This circumſtance equal- 
y affecting our troops and the enemy, the greateſt 


confuſion enſued, and continued till the Engliſh 
had marched through the whole Indian camp. 
So briſk a fire was however kept up, that' we loſt 


near a hundred men; the enemy twenty-two offi- | 


* 1 *, 
- * 
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bers of diſtindtion, fix hundred ſoldiers, and abo . i 
F Eon aan anne; | 
| The ſucceſs of this unexpeRed attack fo as : 


My damped the ſubah's ſpirits, as well as the 


. courage of his omrahs and the great men near hs 
perſon, that he was now as anxious to conclude a a 


| ſerious reconcilement with the Company, as he had Ty 


formerly been to harraſs or amuſe them. It was 


therefore agreed, that he ſhould reſtore; the Com- 


© pany's factories, with ſuch of the plundered effefts 
and monies as had been regularly brought to ac- 
count in the books of his government. He allowed 
the fortifications of / Calcutta to proceed; gave leave 
to coin money in a mint of our on; exempted all 


merchandiſe. under the Company's paſſports from. 


tax, fee, or impoſition; permitted them to takepoſ- 


ſeſſion of the thirty-eight villages aſſigned them by 
the emperor Furrukſhir, nnn 88 

their former privileges. wy 
Political treaties in Indoſtan, as in >. are 


binding only while it continues the intereſt of nei- 


ther party to infringe them. The Engliſh did not 
enjoy their advantages with moderation, nor the 
nabob regard his engagements with fidelity. They 
captured the French ſettlements at Chandernagore 
without his conſent, and he afforded their enemies 


his own honour. . A freſh rupture was the conſe- 
quence, and both prepared for new hoſtilities. 
A committee for directing the military opera- 
tions in Bengal, had been appointed on the com- 
mencement of the war. It conſiſted of Drake, 
. po | Watſon, 


aſſiſtance without conſulting either their in:2reſt or 


Watſon, Clive, and Kilpatrick. Clive ſuggeſted 
the indiſpenſible neceſſuy of an immediate revolu- 
Von in the government of the ſubabſhip; without 


Which, in his opinion, there could be no perma- 


nent eſtabliſnment of the Engliſn intereſt. His 
idea was implicitly adopted; and the completion of 
the meaſure left to his management, in concert 
with Mr. Watts, the Cs FE een as 
court of the nabog. 

It vas a curious and eee he 
viciſſitudes of human ſociety, for the agents of 2 
'mercantile aſſociation, at ſuch an immenſe diſtance 
from their native country, to meditate the downfal 
of a government by whoſe indulgence they enjoy- 
ed a multitude of privileges, and which, for extent 
3 territory, for population, ſor revenue, and for 
commerce, had ſcarcely an equal in the world. — 
Nor was it the leaſt extraordinary circumſtance at- 
tending a conſpiracy thus ſingularly daring and at- 
_ *trocious, that the execution of it was entirely con- 
ſigned to the petty commander of a few battalions, 
a mere pecuniary factor, and one or; two inferior 
agents, of 2 fortunes — equivocal W 

ciples. 
It was the ruin of Surujah Dowlab, that; to the | 
g lrongeſt habits of obſtinacy and avarice, he added 
ignorance, temerity, and eruelty in the extreme. 
Intoxicated with ideas of his own conſequende, the 
high prerogatives of his ſituation in the empire, 
che inſignificance of his ſubjetts, and the impotence 
of his enemies, he not only afted without foreſight 
c ou without ſyſtem, __ there was not 892 om- 
. rah 


———— IN ill 


under which he labouted, encouraged him in the 
- abſurd and fatal policy of making war on the Eng- 


| tan in a whom he could place the fmalteſt confidence, 5 
or who could afford the leaff advice. All of them 
tonfulring: his humour, rather than the difficuliies 


- liſh, whoſe power and refources muſt have appeared 


fully to him; who has been heard to ſay- that he did 
not believe there was ten thouſand men in all Eu- 


tope, altogether incapable of ſeriouſly affekting his 
intereſt. Indeed he had only affected from the 
firſt to be offended with their ſcrupulous attention 
to their own ſafety, as implying a diſtruſt of his a- 
biliey or inclination to protect them, or from an 
8 idea of their immenſe opulence, was deſirous, un- 
der the pretext of aſſerting his authority, to poſſeſs 


himſelf of their treaſure. This unworthy object 
was, however, proſecuted with an ardour and ſtea- 
dineſs which would have done credit to a better 

cauſe. Little ſaſpeQing, while thus inveſted. 
with all the enſignia of ſovereignty, ſurrounde@ 
with multitudes of flaves, and controuling the fi- 
nances of the empire, that his throne was ſhortly 

to be uſurped, his fate pronounced, and his rn 8 


- Uivided by a handful of traders- 


Even among his own friends and dependents; 2 
ie choleric and avaritious diſpoſition, his treache- 


rous and daſtardly paſſions, were ſources of eternal 


apprehenſion and miſtruſt. The diſſatisſactions of 


the court ſoon pervaded the camp, and the prin- 


_ Eipal officers in the army, from motives of ſelf- 


preſervation as well as of reſentment, agreed with 
; Clive 135 rs to annihilate the power of tlie 
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c tprant. 80 deſperate and determined are the 
| greateſt ſlaves in nations the moſt effeminate and 


puſillanimous ſometimes rendered, by the rigid 
exerciſe of deſpotiſm; and ſuch is the dangerous 


The e of a ſacceffor fel on Meer Jaffier, 
on account of his riches, his high rank, and the 
great influence he poſſeſſed both in the army and 
the councils of his ſovereign. The treaſonable 
negotiation” was carried on by the, intrigues of 
Omichund, a black merchant, who, anxious to 


profit by ſo important a tranſaction, put a moſt 
enormous price on his treachery. ' The principals, 


on fixing the eſtimate of the whole, deeming his 


demands arbitrary and imprafticable, reſolved 
en difappointing his venality, without endangering 
their ſcheme, by trifling with his reſentment. 


To accompliſh this manceuvre with the greater 


- eertainty, two treaties were prepared and authen- 
ticated by the ſignatures of the reſpettive parties; 
one in which the terms of Omichund were ex- 
prefſed ; another intended only to be obſerved, in 
which no mention was made of his name. No 


arguments could induce Admiral Waiſbn to ſign 


ſo infamous an inſtrument, but he connived at the 


fratagem, by ſuffering another, * Chive's Age 
tion, togafhx. his name. 


The treaſures of Surajah Dowlah were ealeulated 


' excecdingly.beyand their value. Clive difated 
the negotiation; and ſpecified the diſtribution of 
| 2 Is aſs wed 10 Which he 


0 © aired, 


* 
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| #hired, Meer Jaffier implicitly acquieſced in what? 


ever was propoſed, He engaged to give the Com- 


pany one million two hundred thouſand pounds; | 
the European ſufferers ſix hundfed thouſand ; the 
fame ſum to the navy and army; two hundred and 


thouſand to the natives of the country, * a 


hundred thouſand to the Armenians. 


It was alſo ſtipulated, that theſe treaſonable ar- 


rangements ſhould only take place when Meer- 


Jaffier ſhould have foully betrayed his maſter in the 
field. This memorable inſtance of perfidy was 


ated in the Grove of Plaſſey, [June 26, 1757¹ | 


where the ſtandard of rebellion was hoiſted, and 


where a few hundreds of Britiſh foldiers are ſaid 


to have acquired immortal honour, by facilitating 
the ſanguinary machinations of traitors againſt the 


dominion and life of their lawful ſovereign, by 
taking advantage of an enemy-thrown into confu- 


fon, and convulſed by the death or deſertion 
of its officers, and by deluging the plains with the 


blood of an unwieldy multitude, without arms, 


union, confidence, or diſcipline, and equally in- : 
capable of reſiſtance or retreat. Meer Muſdan, 


the moſt faithful and accompliſhed of Surajah —— 
Dowlah's generals, being mortally wounded by a 
cannon ball, the command devolved on the con- 


federate of the Engliſn. This accident pyobably 


decided the conteſt, as it removed the only indi- 
— vidual be, by his prudenee and ability, might. 


have checked the confpiracy. Clive, who had 


gone to teſt while the tragedy was acting, only a- 2 F 85 


"_ to ns the concluding ſcene. Aﬀer_re-_ 
PD QT SS.  primanding 
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primanding his officers for daring to fight without 
his orders, while he was aſleep, he marched with 
his uſual coolneſs and intrepidity at the head of a 
party, and drove the enemy from an advanced 
| Poſt, where a few pieces of artillery had done con- 
. fiderable execution. The troops of Meer Jaffier, 
at that inſtant, drew off from the field of battle. 
| This movement, connected with the profound neu- 
trality which Clive had obſerved in that diviſion 
of the army, ſoon convinced him who they were. 
This ſpeQacle was not more pleaſing to him than 
the news of it proved alarming to the nabob.— 
Plunged as he was in deſpair, from the conviQtion 
that his confidence had been placed in a traitor, 
and no longer able to diſcriminate his friends from 
his foes, he hurried from the fatal ſpot, and ſnatch- 
ed an interval of miſerable reſpite from the deſti- 
nies that ſurrounded him, by hurrying himſelf a 
moment, for the laſt time, among his women 
and his wealth. His defeat was complete. Moſt 
of che troops preferred the fortunes of Meer Jaffier. 
And Surajah Dowlah, as a dreadful teflon to tyrants, 
was reduced, from wielding the rod of oppreſſion, 
to confult his own ſafety under the diſguiſe of a 
vagabond. His retreats were ſoon diſcovered, 
and thoſe who had deprived him of his throne, 
thought themſelves alſo entitled to put a an end to 
his life. 
In this manner was nds he: celetirated: battle 
of Plaſſey. Truth will aſcribe the achievement 
to treachery, when the luſtre of the actors ceaſes 
to give e to che fact. I.. vas no new mode 
On | 
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of diſplaying military heroiſm, and Clive was but | 


a ſervile imitator in making the experiment, firſt 
to bribe the n od then to maſſacre the 
troops. 

No ſooner was Meer Jaffier ſeated in the abi. 
[June goth] than he ſound the treaſures of his 
predeceſſor utterly inadequate to the full and im- 
mediate diſcharge of all his pecuniary engagements. <>. 
His debts, by the ordinary expences of govern- 
ment, accumulated of courſe ; his allies were diſ- 
ſatisfied; his officers in diſguſt negleRted the diſ- 
cipline of the army, and a total relaxation pre- 
vailed through all the gradations of authority. 

Eight hundred thouſand pounds in ſpecie was at 
one time remitted to Calcutta. The tardineſs of 
the ſubſequent diſburſements, the jealouſies of the 
court, - the encroachments and inſolence of our 
countrymen, the nabob's ſuſpicions, and the. in- 
trigues of his confidential ſervants, produced ſuch 
a complicated ſeries of altercation, as terminated 
in an inveterate diſlike on both ſides. | 
The Company, on receiving the diſpatches which 
announced the ſucceſs of their troops at Plaſſey, 
had appointed Clive governor of Calcutta. It was 


then that the French were making their laſt efforts, 


under Lally, on the coaſt of Coromandel. Clive 
projected the ſcheme of driving them from the 


Northern Circars, which yielded a revenue of four. - : 


hundred thouſand pounds a- year. This expedition 
vas commanded by Colonel Ford, whoſe ſucceſs 
Vas as brilliant and complete as, ſrom the infinite 
ELM I. 23 + «difficultics 
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difficulties he had to encounter, it nen vas 


unexpeRed. apt | 
In the month of Angus 1759, the Dutch whe 


their appearance in Hughly river, in a hoſtile man- 


ner. Notwithſtanding we were then at peace with 


7 that nation, the governor determined to -oppoſe 
them. The nabob was called upon to fulfil his 


engagements,. to order them forthwith to leave the 
river, and in caſe they did not comply with his or- 


ders, the Engliſh reſolved, under his ſanclion, to 


attack them. Seven ſhips full of men came with - 
in a mile of Calcutta, and landed fiſteen hundred. 
Colonel Ford, who had juſt returned from the 
conqueſt of the Circars, was ordered to intercept. 
them in their march to their fadtory Chiniura.— 
This he did, with about a force of a thouſand men, 


ſo effectually, that of ſeven hundred Europeans 


not above fourteen reached thè place of their deſ- 5 . 
tination. The ſhips commiſſioned by the Dutch 
for chis clandeſtine expedition were at the ſame 
time all taken. A treaty however took place, in 


Which the Dutch Eaft-India Company agreed to 


defray the expences of che war, and that they: 
{ſhould never introduce forces into the naboh's 


country without his conſent, or keep at all their 


ſettlements together more than a hundred and 
twenty- five ſoldiers. The Engliſh; alſo returned 


the captures they had made, which were valued at | 
half a million ſterling. 


This unaccountable event was 5 ee 


to the connivance of the nabob, who was now be- 
come odious for his cruelty, and deſpicable for his 


inſig - 


—— 
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6 5 inbgnificance. | The -Englifh. immediately con- 85 


ceived the plan of a new revolution; but had the 
addreſs to diſguiſe their intentions, under the ap- 
pearance of cordiality with the fubah; While 
affairs were in this tranquil poſture, and Meer Jaf- 
fier deemed himfelf ſecure in his government, hne 
vas ſuddenly diveſted of ſovereignty ['1760}, in 
favour of his ſon-in-law, Coſſim Ally Cawn. 
Excuſes were eaſily fabricated for the repetition : 
of this violent meaſure. The defects of his govern- 
ment were reſolved into his want both of capacity 
and principle. He was charged with ingratitude 
to his benefaQors, becauſe the Company's ſervants | 
were not uniformly preferred to his ow country- 
men. His private conduct was expoſed and black- 
ened by libels of the groſſeſt enormity. . But the 


truth ſeems to have been, that Meer Jaffier had 


adopted a policy which might not eventually coin- 
cide with the ambition and venality of his new 
maſters. Intoxicated by their late extraordinary 5 
fueceſs, and overwhelmed by the vaſt torrent of 
wealth which inceſſantly flowed in upon them, the 
ſpeculations, the projects, and the defires of freſh - 


acquiſitions, which agitated the minds of theſe men; * 9 : 


knew no bounds. And the natural inclination 
which the nabob unavoidably diſcovered for reco- 


vering that independence which he had loſt, and 


which he had deemed eſſential to the utility. of his 

high ſatuation,- only ſtimulated them to hold man : 

domination they had graſped with a tighter hand. - 

Coſſim Ally Cawn was not more patient under 

| the e of the Company, though he felt the 
* 939 4 . neceſſity. 
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neceſſity of an implicit ſubmiſſion. An eſtabliſh⸗ 
ment founded on their protettion ſtruck him, as 
not leſs mortifying than precarious. It was attended 
with circumſtances which diveſted his character of 
its proper influence. He thought himſelf entitled 
to the command of troops who were wt rp in 
his ſervice, and whom he was baund to pay. 


every European in his army affected an e 
dence, incompatible with the diſcipline of the 


whole. The officer who headed theſe detachments 
took a pleaſure in diſputing his maſt trivial orders, 
and expoſing the imbecility of his government to 


the deriſion of his-fubjeQs. From the hour of his 
_ acceſſion to power, ſcarce a day paſſed in which 


occaſion was not taken, from the moſt trivial OC- 
curences, of leſſening his dignity, inſulting his im- 
potence, and. rendering his dependence on the 
patronage of the Company irkſame and inſupport- 
* an 
It is impoſſible that two governments f aw 

r in any cauntry can uniformly coincide or 
long ſubſiſt, without claſhing in matters of impor- 
tance, The abuſes in moſt of the ſubordinate fac- 


. tories were become groſs and enormous. They 


aſſumed the privilege of deciding in every diſpute 


y here their own intereſts were concerned; ſoldiers 
and ſepoys attended their orders, and even officers 
in conſiderable ſtations in the country government, 
vere ignominiouſly beat at their deſire. They for- 
 Cibly ſeized the property of others, dealt indiſcri- 


minately in all merchandize, fixed their own 


& 15 extorted payment, ore Engliſh colours, 
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| forged paſſes, and treated every idea of juſtice with 
ridicule and defiance. | The conſequence was, that 
| ſhops were ſhut up, and villages abandoned; and 
the whole province was in an uproar, with outcries 
againſt the tyranny of the Engliſh, and the en- 
croachments- of the nabob. But every ſtruggle 
made by the peaſantry, and others, to prevent and 
repel theſe extortions, was conſtantly. conſtrued 
into an attack on the rights of the Company. 
When the nabob ſtated theſe grievances, they 
were not redreſſed, and when he attempted to 
compromiſe them, he was charged with partiality. 
| Theſe inſtances of diſreſpect were ill calculated 
to conciliate the attachments of a prince, formed 
on maxims of the moſt barbarous deſpotiſm. But 
be had ſtrength of mind to render his feelings ſub- 
ſervient to bis duty and his intereſt, and to make 
the experiment whether he could not obtain by _ 
policy, what he had fo little hope of remedying by 
complaint. His firſt care was to reform the various 
abuſes which had crept into all the departments of 
ſtate. He diſcharged the Company's debt, and the 
heavy arrears of the army, retrenched the expences 


of his court, which had ſo frequently impoveriſhed PD 


his predeceſſors, eſtabliſhed. his own authority over 
the country, by leſſening that of the Zimindars, 
increaſed the number of his troops, and diſciplined * 
them in the European manner; and by a conſtant 


attention to the operations of commerce, confider= | 


| ably improved the reſources of the revenues. 
The Mogul. princes, who underſtood the true 
increſt of the r had, ſor the encourage. 
riots; ment 
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went of commerce, exempted the Engliſh Eaſt 
India Company from many duties to which the 
natives were ſuhjected. They were poſſeſſed of a 
paſſport, which procured their exemption at all the 
cuſtom - houſes and toll-bars in the country. But 
* the ſervants of the Company, aware of their recent 
aſcendancy over the government of the province, 
proſtiiuted this privilege, to the obvious detriment 
of the cuſtoms. Coſſim Ally Cawn regarded this 
imperious commerce with indignation. He ſaw 
| fubjetts excluded as aliens from their own trade, 
and the finances involved in the ruin of the coun · 
try. He adopted the magnanimous reſolution of 
declaring a free trade through all his dominions. 
This wiſe expedient. was met with the confidence 
of avowed and determined injuſtice. The preſi- 
dency openly denied him the power of pRo—_ 
his ſubjeQs, by the remiſſion of his own duties. 
lle was therefore reduced 10 the neceflity of 
either tamely acquieſcing in their decifion, or com- 
ing to an immediate rupture. The firſt was a 


'  meanneſs repugnant to his temper and principles, 


the ſecond a meaſure which involved the moſt im- 
ment difficulty and danger. He reſolved, how- 
ever, to enter on the taſk preſcribed to him by 
theſe untoward circumſtances, with caution and 
- firmneſs. To avoid the infpeQtion of the factory at 


| _ Calcutta, be removed his court from Morſhedabad 


| : 17 5 . and other ſoldiers. of fortune, whofe 


to Monghir, two hundred miles higher up the 
Ganges. He fortified his fituation with art and 
5 expedition, and enliſted all the Perſians, Tartars, 


military 
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pens abilities and experience might be of „ 


vice to his own. Every vagabond European, and 
all the ſepoys ha had been diſmiſſed or delarted 


from the Engliſh, he collected and incorporated 
with his troops. He changed the Indian muſqueta 
from matchlocks to firelocks, and had the inge- 


nuity to provide his army with an excellent train 
of artillery. And that his movements might not be > 
reported or rendered abortive, through treachery  / 
or diſſenſion, he purged his court of ſtrangers, and 
ſecretly cut off or threw into priſon every conſider- 
able perſon in his dominions, who had ſhewn any 
attachment to the Engliſh. | 
Theſe preparations ſufficiently J his in- 
tentions. The knowledge of them threw the pre- 
ſideney at Calcutta into a flame. The ſtate of his 
army and finances had. lulled them into ſecurity ; 3 
but they wiſely dreaded the intelligence, the enter- 
priſe, and the fortitude of his character. Inured 
to the hardſhips of the field, he united the gal- 


lantry of the ſoldier with the ſagacity of the ſtateſ.-. 
man; and his mind, both from experience and in- . 


formation, was fertile in all the reſources of the 


ture. 

It was by his obſervazions on the charater 20 
foreſight of this politic ſubah, that Mr. Haſtings, 
who reſided for ſome time at his court, laid the 
foundation of that celebrity which has ſince diſtin- 
guiſhed him in India and England. His opinion 


Crs 4 and all the WN of m—y adven=. 13 5 


that Coſſim Ally Cawn was driven to extremity b 


the temerity of the Company's ſervants, eſpecially: + 
ns "3g + os ; 8 


* _ IG 
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in the ſubordinate faQories, has been od by 
every authentic document tranſmitted from the 
ſcene of action. Vanſittart, preſident of the 'coun- 
eil, uniformly avowed the ſame conviQtion, and 
manfully oppoſed every outrage which, in the 
whole of that fatal policy, ſo inevitably tended to 


| plunge the Company and the country into a freſh 


 feries- of bloody and expenſive hoſtilities. Nor 
did he remit his endeavours to accommodate the 
difference thus unhappily ſubliſting, till the breach, 
by the obſtinacy of the one party, and the cruelty 
of the other, became abſolutely irreparable. 
His pacthc intentions, however, were unfortu- 
nately controuled by a majority in the council, 
who ſomented the enmities, indulged and avowed 
by the chief of the factory at Patna, againſt the 
nabob. Mr. Ellis, who adted in that capacity, had, 
in many recent inſtances, treated the country go- 
vernment with contumely and defiance. The let- 
ters of Coflim to the preſidency are full of invec- 
tives againſt the inſolence and affeQation of autho- 
rity which diſtinguiſhed his conduct. And Mr. 
Ellis, in his correſpondence with the board, has 
treated the ſubah with a virulence and. contempt 
which could originate u in mw moſt i inveterate 
prejudice. | 
Mr. Ellis was; unhappily, W 0 in all his 
violence by the government in Calcutta. He com- 
manded a force ſor the protection of the factory, 
nearly three” thouſand ſtrong. Wich this abmy he 
ſurprized Patna, a large city of conſiderable trade, 
5 _ on the Ganges, about three: - hundred miles 
| | above 


— 
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* Fort William. The aſſault was carried al- 
moſt without reſiſtance. But the captors were too 
eager after plunder, to render their ſucceſs of any 
ſolid advantage to themſelves or the Company. 
The Indian governor returned to Patna, within 
four hours after he had left it, re-took the place 
with as much eaſe as it had been loſt, and the Eng- 


liſh troops were every where either cut to pieces, - 
made priſoners, or driven to take W in the 


.qT his event e the very night in ch 
Amyatt was diſmiſſed from the nabob, at whoſe 
court he had been reſident for ſome time, and 
where he had endeavoured, without effect, to bring 
Coſſim to an acquieſcence with the meaſures of the 
council. The condudtt of this man, from a variety 
of circumſtances, bore at beſt a ſuſpicious appear- . 
- ance; and in his way to Calcutta, [ june 24, 1763] 
with ſeyeral other gentlemen of his party, he was 
treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by ſome of the nabobs 
people, as they paſſed the city of Morſhedabad., 
Ihe souncil of Fort William immediately con- | 
ſidered themſelves as impelled to unanimity, in 
their own' defence. The murder of their ambaſ- | 
ſador inſtigated revenge. Firſt aggreſſors, as they 
were in their attack on Patna, where ſhoals of the 
innocent and induſtrious inhabitants fell a ſacrifice 
to the ſerocious rapacity of our troops, they allgw ß) 
nothing for the reſentment of the natives, on ac- 

count of that atrocious aQion,. but deemed every - 
ſubſequent barbarity juſtified by the death. of 
* -This is made the oſtenſible reaſon of de- 1 
ep : . clan 


* 
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claring war againſt. a people of whom multitudeg 
were maſſacred before that event was known, or 
could take place. Such an outrage to humanity 
and reaſon is the arrogance of little nn in che 
exerciſe of deſpotiſm. 
Major Adams was therefore ordered to take the 
field, at the head of the Company's forces, and, to 
direct his march to the capital of Bengal. Twice 
did the enemy diſpute his approach to Morſheda- 
bad, with a fierceneſs and reſolution ſuperior to 
every exertion before obſerved in an Indian wy. 
[Auguſt 2d]. 
This important capture might a but 
did not diſperſe the enemy, Coſſim did not ſtake 
his all on a ſingle battle, but defended his domi- 
nions paſs by paſs. Nor did he hazard his own 


perſon in any engagement, where his officers might 


have made a merit of their treachery in betraying 
him. Theſe errors, which had ruined fo many of 
| the Indian princes, he carefully avoided. His 
army, however, was ſtill unequal to meet that of 
the Company, diſciplined after the beft manner, 
Huſhed with victory, and animated in this rich and 
populous country with the conſtant proſpeRt.of im- 
menſe booty. | 
|, Soon after the two armies met on the N of 
Garceah, in which the Indians appeared divided 
in regular brigades, with a train of fine artillery, 
well ſerved; the ſame arms, the ſame accoutre- 
ments, and the fame clothing as the Engliſh. Nor 
did they commence the cannonade till our troops 
9785 the attack. They maintained their ground | 
5 in 
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in an obſtinate diſpute. of four hours conſtant fir. 
ing. In that time they broke a part of the Engliſh . 
army, and captured two pieces of cannon. But 
though twenty thouſand horſe, and eight thouſand 
foot ſtrong, they were obliged at laſt to quit and 
abandon all their cannon to the Company's forces, 
who did not amount to more than three thouſand. 
The viQtorious Engliſh thus left maſters of the 
| field, purſued the enemy to the gates of Monghir. | 
This place was ſtrongly fortified. It was the na- 
bob's reſidence, and the center of all his military 
arrangements. It did not, however, much pro» 


tract the progreſs of the conquerors, but 88 2 


dered after only nine days open trenches. | 

Coſſim placed his laſt hope on Patna, which be 
had omitted no care or expence to ſtrengthen and 
ſecure. He enforced the garriſon. with ten thou- 


fand men, and harraſſed the extremities. of the | 


beſiegers with large bodies of cavalry, which every 
where hovered round them. | 


Tt was about this time that the che of Col. 5 85 
fim's nature, impelled by the eircumſtances to which . 


he was reduced, were chiefly diſcovered, by his 


maſſacre of the Engliſh priſoners in his cuſtody. de 


This barbarous ſervice could only be performed 
by one Somers, a German of mean exſtraQtion 
and flagitious principles. The Indian ſoldiers re- 
volted at the ſhocking command, and with a hero 
iſm that does them honour, defired that arms might 


de given to the hapteſs men they were ordered tio 


murder. They were, however, compelled to the 
A : The WO a brave de- 


fence, 
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3 _ fence, with no other weapons than their plates and 
| ſdmeir bottles, but were at laſt all ſlaughtered. 
This ſavage maneeuvre was of no "0b to 

Coſſim. The beſiegers redoubled their exertions. 
Patna, notwithſtanding its fortiſications and the re- 

ne ſkirmiſhes which the enemy had with our 

troops, did not reſiſt the attack above eight days. 

This reduced the nabob to abandon the province, 

November 6th]. He bad loſt all his poſts, and 

moſt of his troops. Sujah Dowlah, ſubah of a 
| neighbouring, province, received him with open 

arms, but would not permit his troops to enter his 

dominions. He wiſhed to provide the unfortunate 
prince with an aſy lum, but was un to bring 
1 the Engliſh into his country. 
T' uus ended a campaign antes 2 
| with ability and expedition. Major Adams com- 
pleated, in leſs than four months, the entixe con- 
_ queſt of Bengal. He fought in that time four ca- 
pital actions, forced ;the ſtrongeſt entrenchments; 
| took two conſiderable forts and near five hundred 
pPaieces of cannon, and totally defeated one of the 
moſt reſpectable and reſolute enemies we ever * 
in India. | 
The remains of the a army; ah pro- 
hibited to follow their leader, were ſo far from be- 
ing idle, that in a ſhort time Coſſum preſented his 
new ally with the heads of ſome Engliſhmen whom 
© his troops had cut off and preſerved, as à dreadful 
proof of their addivity and zeal in the ſervice. 
The great Mogul was now, with Sujah Dowlah. 
This barbarous trophy. probably N them to 
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cutta were, "however, ſoon informed that theſe 
owers were reſolved to reinſtate him Wie DR -- 
ment of Bengal. 3 91. 10 . 3+; Dahn 1 48 
The preſident and council ee eee to 
Swjak” Dowlah on the ſubjeQ.” They could not 
ctedit u report fo defogatory to his hondur, that 
while he pfoſeſſed alliance he was capable of acting 
Wich hoſtility. But they were ſolicitous to acquaint 
bins; that in caſe he ſhould take their enemies into 
his frietidſhip, they were determii ned to proteſt 
Bengal from moleſtatian of every Kind, and that 
rather than involve their provinces in any freſh ca- 
lamities, they would ny; the var into his Wy 
country; > | tren off: 106090 
The Company 's ſervants were ee 
What they had heard was but too well founded. 
The confederacy they dreaded had actually taken 
. The Mogul and Sujah Dowlah were in the 
eld, at the head of an immenſe body of troops. 


Major Adams had reſigned the command, and was 


ſince dead. Major Carnac was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed him. The council, therefore, in their dif- 
patches to him, urge, with great earneſtneſs, that 
the war ſhould, from that moment, be carried on 
offenſively. The enemy leſt not the alternative to 
the Engliſh, but preſented themſelves in order of 
battle where the Major. was encamped! near Patna. 
This battle was ably fought. Carnac's little army 
was furiouſly attacked in front and rear, hut proved 
invincible: to all the ſwarms of freſh troops * 
were re ſucceſſiyely brought againſt them. The enemy 


NE: was 
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was. "conſiderable: but from a Jong, ole 
and well aimed fire, that of the confederates. 


An expedition was impegigtely carried into Su- 


jab Dawlah's own country, in;prder.to. remoyg the 


ravages of war from the Ganges io the Soaye... Let- 


ters were at the ſame time received 1 te — 


and Sujah Dowlah, with aſſurances chat 


r r 
| ſwered, that. nothing would reconcile the: Engliſh, 


but the attyal deiner; of Colin, ee we 
geſerters. ow. 


" * 
10 « TY 


The moment hoſtilities : 15. 6 
pour, Sujah Dowlah, haſtened wich his army 10 


repel the ipvaſion. The mot fdegifive, aftiop - 
in the war was ſoon afier fought at Buxar, on 


the banks of the Carampaſſa. Majer Heftor 


Monro commanded the Engliſh army, . which 
he. bad found. in ſo mutinous a condition, that 
he deemed it expedient to puniſh the-, ring- 
Jeaders as an example. | Twenty-four were: ſen- 
tenced to be blown away from the mouth of SN 


von. Four of theſe brave but, unfortunate men, 
Who were grenadiers, inſiſted, as they had always 
the poſt, of honour, they might alſo; have it now, 


and ſuffer firſt. There have been ſew commanders 


of. reputation, at leaſt, with FROM leb? 9] pes 


1 


| babe vin lierall indulging gs rome. u. 
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83, 1764]. Beſors them lay a maſs ſo. judiciouſſy 
_ lived wich cangon, chat it was impoſſible to ap- 


pProach them vithent being galled. The Major. 


however, endamped ſo judisiouſſy, and with ſo 
much precaution, that the allies began the attack, 
The cannonade commenced at nine o'clock. in the 
morning, and in half an hour the action became 
general. Beſote twelve, the Indians were put o 
flight. They left, fix thouſand men on the ſpot, a 
hundred and thimy pieces of cannon, a propor- | 
_ tionable quantity . ſtores, and al their 
_ tents: ready pitched. 11 
Tbe day after ee the Mogul, who had 
been a ſtate priſoner in the enemy is camp, wrote a 
175 congratulatory epiſtle to the Engliſh commander, 
complimenting bim on ihe victory. He had left 
Sdjah Dowlah the night preceding the engagement, 
and now very earneſtly requeſted to be taken under 
che protection of the Engliſſ. The council of 


Calcutta conlented, _ 5” e eee | 


1 4rh 


5 
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ſelf before the commander, with overtures of peace. 
Monro: would liſten io none which did not put 
Coſſim and Somers in his power. This was the 


ſingle condition, without which he would not treat. 


Several expedients were ſuggeſted, but he rejected 
them all as diſhonourahle. Pecuriary offers to an 


enormous amount, it is ſaid, were allo, made. 
3 an better ſucceſs... Few ſuch i aſtanc 
'E 2 Sts 


hd 


The Engliſh bad no 0 a el at Donates,” ; 
den the miniſter of Sujah Dowlab: preſented him- 
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of diſintereſtedneſs ſhed a luſtre on the milltary 
proſeſfion i in that part of the world. What a pity 
theſe were not more frequent, and that fuch as'do 
happen are not better authenticate. 
Thus critically were the Engliſh ſituated, when 
the general t reca * the command of the 
army devolved on Sir obert Fletcher, a major in 
the” Company's troops. ' Emulous to diſtinguiſn 
: himſelf,” before the officer named by the governor 
and council 'ſhould arrive to preclude him, he ven- 

tured to break up bis eamp, under the walls of 
Behares, at midnight January 14, 1765). and 
vent in queſt of the enemy, who dreu up twice to 
receiye him, and as oſten retreated in good order. 
But on his propwrg we a third mr they" N 
Pith precipitation. ' ge 

On his aſſuming the W as mf were 
in a very confined ſituation, ſurrounded on all ſides 
by the enemy, ſtraitened for forage and praviſions 
of all ſorts. It was in dire& oppoſition to ihe opi- 
nion of moſt of the officers erwins under him. that 
he then put the army in motion. The meaſure 
was, however, juſtified by its effefs. He drove 
Sujah ul Dowlah from all his poſts, took all bis 
fortreſſes, with ſeveral hundred pieces of cannon, 
and conquered the whole d his e ge. in _ 
ſpace of a month. 7, mitts”) 

During theſe ran one Meet Jaber died, on 
the fourteenth of Jamiary, ſeventeen hundred and 
fi ixty five, at Murſhedabad. Though a traitor to 
Surkhaßk Dowlah, it was à crime to whieh he had 
235 impelled : by the way law of ſelf- preſervation. 
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ase den » was at once too lendid and; pref. 1 15 
we for one of his parts, his principles, or his ſitu- 9 

ation. He endeayonred to atone for his perfidy te 
the nabob, by his fidelity to ibe Company. The 
murders with which he was charged, to; facilitate bis 
ruin, were e, d to be the mere fabri- 
eations of malignity. He eems to have been weak = 

an council, and irrefolute. in action? but his pre- 

ferences, whether velt or ill ſelected, were perma- 
nent and inflexible. He ſent for, his ſecond ſon, 
the-eldeſt having been dead ſome years, and while 
the agonies of death were yet upon him, put into 
bis hand a paper of advice. He very naturally | 
recommended the Rajah Nundcomar, his favou- 
rite, to continue prime miniſter, that his ſucceſſor 
might enjoy the benefit of bis experience: All the 
reſidem Engliſh were ſent for, with all the great 
officers of ſtate,. In, their preſence he deſired that 
orders might be given that. all; people throughout 
the ſubahſhip,, ſhould tender the ſame loyalty to his 
fon, Najim ul Dowiah, as. they had done, to him... Ke 
Ihe fervams of the Company paid as little de- F 
ference; to Ih will of the: deceaſed-as, they bas 
done to his orders while living. The fuceeſlor he 

| nominated was adopted only from a certainty, that . 
they could not haue made a better, as. it would _ 
have been dangerous to riſk another choice. In- 


tug, ſeems to have been chiefly improved . the | 
* & of imrigue and extortian...,” -./; -, | 
Fariy i in the beginning of the ſame yea Lond | 
5 "Clive arriveds in. India, in confequence.of being 
E requeſted | 


' £62 


deed the acceſſion of Najim ul Dowlah to the mu- 


8 TRANS xbrioh f Mb. 
requeſted by the proprietors, on account of te 
abuſes prevailing in cheit neu acqhifitions, 'to take 
upon him the ſtation of Prefient, and 66mmund of | 
- the Compabys inilitary fore in Bengal. Ii order 
the mere effeRtually to anfvet che purpoſe ef this 
pt goes wa fe 7 
whatever reformation apptaved' neceſſary Was to 
be adopted; and the board of council 'only” 6eca- 
fionally eonfulte@. ''p@it was not long tik his 
lordfhip difeovered à Nreng inelinstien to entend 
the Company's" authority over the whole whole Mogul 
empire, ah@ to retain "that imenſe acquiſition 1 By 
an invineibte force. 
' Styah Dowhh vas fi in the Gd)! Nbandened 
” the Mogul and without confidente in his army, 
which” bad fled fo frequently before” the, Englith, 
diveſted of the dignity and authority of vizier;,/and 
waſted by frequent and bloody'defeats, he was not, 
however, without refources, in his owti'aQivity and 
reſdlution.”” He gathered bib teattered forces with 
great alliduity,” and procured. à formidable ſein- 
ſorcement from the Marratto ſtates-. Wich chis- 
army he determined once more * face the Com- 
8 pany's-forces..” Fern a1 Ca 11 33 10114 TO 54 4L4Ff1 $f 4 
General Carnac, who had Ficenegia Colonel 
Monro in the command, àſſembled his troops; and 
marched immediately to the attack! — 2 4 
ment happened at | [May 20, 1765]; The 
enemy were routed with à great "ſlaughter," and. 
' obliged, with precipitation, to re- croſs the Jumna, 
27000 e Hankncarc Se ati 
EO, Sujat 


— 


ae, Aach 1 Agen . 
brabatthe Bld tefettti6n6f "thfeWitiy/thinmſelf, 
without hefitation, bn"the" mercy bf the Englih. 
Habing, With à fidelity üffifdal Ih tft Country; 
permitted Coffnn and Sothets to erste ue ſurten: 
deft Himfelf, in thre — 2 alter chi AEC ve alien; - 
to Getteral Carnae, wirft any oter Ripulatiofl 
in Hive Tavour chan tö Wait the deidritation of | 
ford ChVe and the fefett bomzrtec. ait ge 5 
Thus were two f therhgſt pEwertal 1 Amer! 1 
Tadaſran fedueed to we holy Fa ey, 
bfie rf aride ring 4 4 ere d by his 
| bn erdelt of every proſp ee 18 the 
toni ! the othlet, ( After die 1618 of bis Goin: 
try, o iran [thie mot abject cob aon to tot 
who had uſurped his rights, ſurrendering Himſelf 4 
priſoner's at'diſcittion, #fedlitig the WoHiiehtion 85 
of His" Mee GE audi} of Af bit miss 
tunes rend {oyn>t ito anna od woagi 


i 


Thee K Altinder me test wis bot fete 1 
reren, | 
de chan that of Odrnge on this Set.. he = 
er una ſecond perfondges of the greatet r | 
che world were both fr his enſftody, and a the ©. 
diſpofal of His maſters, the ſervants of à ec 1 
bf Briüm merchünt s od wh ET 
24 TT 5 
Hpefeflionn of Sijali' Dowldh's domiitifons.”" 
Clive, who enk to whe Engliffr car — 4 | 
 ba@Wlenit that important treaty, was Fatified of 

| js inp iety. - Befides driving Sthak DOwlah t6 - 

5 N and combining the poweny of the . 

er. . e 


EEE 1 Mogul e e 
5 cientiy qualified ſor that critical and hazardous ſitu- 
Won. Swiah Powlah, was beloved by hig people. 
His charafter as every where: reſolute, .cnter- 
| prifing,apd Pohnfar. While his friendſhip. for. the 
© continued, he, would prove an, inſuperable 
; 19 5 and offetually Marek the. Company'ayer- 
Mories againſi all depredations from that quarter, 
* It was on this policy that he was reſtored, toy all his 
_ hereditary ;daminions, [Auguſt 3, ; 1965-11; The 
- ſurrender of Coſſum and Somexs was no longer in 
1 power. The one had found. an aſyluw among 
* de Robillae, and the other among the, Jauts. 
* | He offered, howeve , to pay fifty lacks Aja \ 
indemnify the Company for the. (Pence red 
by the. war. gat, ag ainafds PA 7 
The negocistion with the 33 — A aps. | 
cluded in a) fey, days... His majeſty, granted,the 
Company the dewannee of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, ihe provinces of Burdwan, Midnspore, 
and Chittigong, and the twenty-four, Pergunnahs of 
| | Calcutta, ceded to them by three ſuccefſive-nabobs, 
4 lee ſie Northern Circars of Cicacole, and ne con- 
Fhbrmations of all their former privileges, Eor theſe 
immenſe favours the Company engaged to pay the 
Hing, from the revenues of Bengal, three hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds annually, and the 
nabob Najim ul Dowlah, in lieu of thę aggregate 
produce of his government, aſſigned to them by 
bis imperial majeſty, the ſum of ſix hundred 
twenty-three ee FW, en 396 ene 


eee helmet Dior Sepn 

30, 178600, in the. following terms: % Your. reve: 
« nues, by means of this new acquiſitich, will, 
near n L can judge, not fall far ſhon, for the 
Senſuing year, of two. hundred. and; fifty, lacks, | 
"i Hergalter, they will, alleaſt, amount io twenty = 
. or thirty lacks more. The nabob's allowances are 


= 


< reduced to forty-two lacks, and the tribute to the 


« king is fixed at twenty-fix, and your civil and 
©, military expences, in time: of peace, can never 
« exceed. ſixty. lacks. So that there will be re- 
mae a clear gain to the Company of a hun- 

e dred and twenty-two. lacks, or one million ſix 
« hundfed and ity thavſend-nive n poyndy 
ſterling a- Year. 255 
The huſineſs of 1 at * 3 of = 
which, his lordſhip. prefided, conſiſted chiefly. of 
accompliſhing. the. treaties now mentioned. The 
Directors heartily approve; of the bargain. which 
Clive, has made for them, and only wiſh. to render 

theſe acquiſitions as pe ent as e ene | 
can make them. 2 4 5 
The luxury, however, which had * ig 5 
of all the Company's ſervants was alſo, an objet of 
on, and the; committee ſtate it as bear» 
| n.. aſpett to the proſperity. of the 
Company s affairs. The Directors frankly. admit 


the truth of chis obſervation, and acknowledge, that 5 
they owe it entirely to the committee, that the 


| Company are at laſt conſidered. as principals int 
advantages as well as danger. 
Biz} n a b J | 8 The 


tity of trade, witk an Exchilive' riglit to pf the 


* _ *RANSACTIONS I HDI 
- The committee baving alfigiied'the reventies. ib 
the Conipliny} were afraid thut theit ſrrvant, un- 
leſs provided wit ſome other mode bf. euriching 


themfelves fight do ir at the *expthes oF their 
employer. För this reuſvn key eftablimedk & fe- 


natives with falt, beetle nut! ahd tobacte“!“ On 
_ thieſ&artiQes* they lend a duty, ealtulate@'th pro: 
duce a Hiindred thouſand potiitls A year tö the re- 
venue. The profits of this trade — divided 
| amorig the members of the eitty;"conMing' of 
the Company's dvi and military ſervant 
This ri on did not prove quite fo dc Eptable 
to the Board of Directors“ Not chat they withed 
to {ce abohſhed thoſe ancient duties which” Conti 
- tuted part of the public reſources . The adjuſt- 
5 ment of theſe vas referred to the diferetibn of the 
committee. But they deprecated the conſequenees 
 arifing from innod ations in the intent traffte. Nor 
were they diſpoſed to ada the continuafict of them 
on any condition Whatever, And they cautiviied 
he committee againſt permitting the natives td be 
; he. by any ſach ſevere exattions. VALE 0h 
This ib 4 fummary but Iubſtantial account of the 
eorreſpondence which tool place '' between the 
Coutt of Directors and the ſelett committee. Thus 
the Company's ſervants in India faw their maſters 
in Europe reteive the hes of their ſueceſaful re: 
bellion agaitiſt the government of the empire with 
approbation, thankfully accept of a giſt of the reve- 
mies, and make no ſeruple to à continuance of the 
duties on falt and other articles. They had, there- 
fore, 


. TRANSACTIONS I THT wh, 3 
Pre this double motioe to perſiſt» in their ext 


tion, the example of their ſuperior, atld de cr. 7 | 


tom of the n Sd wo noioom o 
On Lord Chive's return to England Jug, 46% 
che conduct of the committee in h H hel pr. 
fided, was ſeverely arraigned, eſpecially by the 


in Bengal. The rectimination hi, -enfiied \was 
matual,, tedious; and unintereſting / One party 


 Fiewds 6f the gentiemen u dompDIed the round. = 


aſſerted, that when Lord Clive-originally appenred 5 


. = 'Calouttay: the Company were pans new 
of their: fatories.was in ruins, — — | 

aſſaſſinated und an army of fifty chotſam men, 1d 
which they had nothing to oppoſe; threstened the 
immediate deſtꝛuttibn of their principaF ſeulemene. 
His Jordſhip left India about ten 
and in that time hig maſters im:Leadenballifirect, 
chieſly by his henfaren and ewer UDO had becee 


poyerfub princes; — mans, and 


ruling over Hſteen millions of people: 

On the other hand, it ougHt 10 be weeclls Sed. | 
chat the war of Indiap in whichchisoifoties were 5 
then conſpicuous; was a ſcene where may ether 
diſtinguiſhed charafters appeared, and added their 
parts. The formidable combination whicheſpouſet- 


rhe/intereſts of Coflith/ Ally: Can, were titeerly dif- 


without his lordſhip's:affiftances! ThReſcle@ com— 


perſedʒ their terriories eonquered and their chiefs 8 
reduced to à dependenee on the Eugliſn army, 5 


nntee only ratified tho treaties which reſulted from 


ag though his- lordſkin, with a cha- 
raſteriftic | 


Ds . 


| 1  thentfelves; hight" de it at the 'Expthed of their 


„ wleron iii 
5 The eotiiitiitice having aHgned the reventies. io 

domp iy ft were afraid cut eit ſervuntt, un- 
leſs provided with ſome ther ioc "bf entiching 


Oy ers För this reaſon"they;. eſtablimet 4 fc. 
ci e dak r an exclulive*tight*to the 
port with falt, beetſEnut!” abd tobacte“! On 
cheſe articles they hid a duty, calculated to pro: 
duce a Ründrecd thonſanck potititls u. year to the re- 
venue. The profits of this trade they divided 
among the members of the Oerety) econfffting of 
che Company's civil and miktary ſetv ante = 
Th f it did hot prove quite fo acceptable 
to the Board of Directors“ Not that they Wied 
to ſee abokfhett thoſe ancient duties hicfl conſti- 
tuted part of the public reſources T ke'zdjuſt- 
ment of theſe vas referre@ tothe diferetibh of the 
committee. But they deprecated the conſequenees 
- anifing from inmovations in the intand trale Nor | 
were they difpoſed to admit the eontinuaice᷑ of them 
on any condition whatever. And they cautiviied 
he committee againſt permitting the natives to be 
oppreſſed by any ſuch ſevere exattions. 

This ib a fummary but Iubftantial account of the 
eorreſpondenet which' ook © place betwten the 
Coutt of Directors and the ſelett committee. Thus 

che Company's ſervants in India faw their maſters | 
in Europe reteive the news of their fucceſsfot re- 
bellion agaitiſt the government of the empire with 
approbation, thankfully accept of a giſt of the reve- 
mies, and make no ſeruple to à continuance of the 
duties on Tait Ly other articles. They had, there- 
| | fore, 


bre) this double; akin CR La 304] 


tion, the example of their fuperiors, aſd the c] 
tom of the ecuhtry. 4 o Wan nouam oi  * 
On Lord Clive return to- Engtand fu, £5633, 

che ebndutt of the cbmmittee, m hie hefe. 


fied; was ſeverely arraigned,” eſpecially By che 


Friends ub dhe gemlEmen u dowptled che bon, 


in Bengal. The rectimination which eanfiied WA 

matual,, tedious; and unintereſting! Ode party 
aſſerted, that when Lord Clive-originally appetires = 
in Calcutta, the Company were miete un uf 

ation of merchants ſtruggling for e J; One 

of their fadonies was in ruins, their agents were | 
aſſaſſinated, und an arm of fifty. i 
which they had nothing ts oppoſe; chrestened the 
immediate deſtruttid of their principal ſettlement. 
His Jordfhip-left-India | about tem years-afterwards, 
and in that time his maſters im Leadenballiſtrect, 
©bjefly by hir enares ind-exertions) bud eceme 


nlinlgiover ffieen iltivns of peopbe . [9593 2612. 
On che other and ĩt ought//to be reeolleQed,. 


chat the war of Indiap in whieh his viioties were 


then conſpicuous; was a ſcene where nidny ether 
diſtinguiſhed characters appeared, and acted heir 
parts. The formidable combination whicheſpouſed- 


the intereſts of Coſſim Aly Cawn, were utterly di- N 


-perſd; their rerritories/conquered; and their cdiieſ- 


reduced io u dependenee on te Bagh ay). 


without his lordſhip'siaffiftance-! The ſelem c- 


mittee only ratified the treaties which reſulted frem 


. | 


SN; - 


8 though /his- tordſhiny/ with « eha- 


bo | TRANSACTIONS:IN IN 
radteriſtic/ modeſty, ' arrogated.: tha merit 1. the 


| whole to his on endeavours. Aer d 64 


Not to mention how he e bimtelf of hn 
| official ſituation; While in India, in favour of his 
pecuniary. tranſaQtions in England, Sir Robert 

Fletcher, in a letter which appeared in one of the 
daily papers {OQRQober'26, 19773}, reundly afferts, 

That the noble lord's civil regulations conſiſted 

c chiefly of ſuch as were beſt calculated ſpeedily to 

e enrich himſelf and every-creature-round him. A 
monopoly in ſalt, beetle-nut, and tobacco, and a 
gold currency, ſeventeen or twenty per cent. were 

t eſtabliſhed, and enforced by ſevere penalties, ri- 

* gorouſſy carried into execution, to the deſtrułlion 
of the trade and the ruin of the conſtitution- 

T be ſource of this keen altercation aroſe from 
the charges of peculation which lis tordfhip brought 
againſt, ſeveral eminent members ef the council. 
His jaghire being litigated by the Court of Direo- 
tors, covenants were framed at home, prohibiting 
the reception of preſents from the natives of India, 
except on the Company's account. All their ſer- 
vants in their various ſeulements, were forthwith 
required to acquieſee i in this. reſtrittion, by ſigning. 
 - theſe covenants. Several gentlemen'of the eoun- 

cil in Fort William, who had been chiefly con- 

. . cerned in the two late revolutions,)and particularly 

in railing the preſent nabob to the nizamut, re- 

ceived conſiderable ſums on that occafion}. Lord 
Clive, who had ſes the example, in his tranſaQions 
with Meer Jaffier, and whoſe condu& determined 
bo pn, io check eee crimipates | 


* it 


EEE. TRANSACTIONS IN; INDIA; „ 
it in them; with all the harſnneſs and acrimony f 


nabob had diſtrihuted money on his acceſſion. 
They juſtify their receiving it from precedent and 
cuſtom. They complain of the covenants as im- 
poling a hardſhip, from which their predeceſſors 
had all been exempted. They are aware, at the 
ſame time, that the remedy is inadequate to the 
diſeaſe, as the greateſt preſents might be broken 
down into ſuch a number of parts, as totally to 
elude the prohibition. They ſtate, that theſe pe- 
cuniary giſts were obtained before the covenants 
were executed on their part. They impute his 
lordſhip's zeal in proſecuting this officious inqui- 


an immaculate reformer. They deny not that ibe 


fition, to other motives than either their guilt or 


his fidelity. They give a colouring to the whole 


proceedings of that famous committee, which _ 55 


an obloquy on the charatter of all its members. 


Indeed, to all the Thodomantade with which « 


noble lord, and his creatures, trumpeted forth the 
efficacy of his meaſures, and the profound ſagacity 

with which he explored the evils that exiſted, and 
the moſt probable means of reſtoring tranquillity 
and: order, it was replied by various queries, to 
which, in "theſe heroic times, no ſolution was 
deigned. The public, however, (heſitated, whe- 
ther the merit of compoſing the diſturbances in 
Bengal belonged to Lord Clive, and his felef 
committee, or to the gentlemen; who expelled 


Coffim Ally Cavn, and conquered Sujah Dowlah? ; 


| Or, whether the praiſes of making peace with Su- 


| jab-Dowlah were due t0 thoſe who / conquered his 
raging ddcminions, 


Aominions, and made him n 1 or to the 
1 by uhom thoſe dominioni, which are nearly 
as large as England, were reſtored for fix hundred 
— thouſand pounds; at the ſame time yielding up Gau- 
zypour:and Benares, which-brought into the Com- 
pany's treaſury t) hundred and thirty thouſand 
Pounds aer ? Or, -Whethercenfure might not 
rather be incurred for raiſing civil and military 
mutinies, by the aſſumption of illegal power, than 
thanks ſor queiling chem? Or, whether it could 
be ſuppoſed tha an army which, defeated Coſſim 
Ally Cawn, and Sujah Dowlah, was entirely de- 
void of diſcipline and ſubordination? Or, Whether 

the boaſted re eſtabliſiment oſ order and obedi- 
ence might not, after all, be deemed a uſeleſs pa- 
rade of generals and colonels? Or, what real 
Honour can be claimed for obtaining the dewanneę 
of Bengal; Bahar; and Qxiſſa, under a violation of 
_ the moſt ſacred engagenfents, merely by the ſigna- 
ture of a prince who muſt-equaly bave hgned' his 


F e eee 01g 


own 7" LSB ot 5b 34; 
e e to conclude bbb hole ies 
placabile diſſenſions, but that great and flagrant 
enormities ſubſiſted at that time among the Com- 
pany ſervants; that we oi the diſcovery. of 
many important and intereſting details of' frauds 
and abuſe of truſt, to the petulance and animofity 
occaßoned by the diſtribution of the plunder; that 
ide Direction never adted from ſounder policy 
than in thus empowering one of the firſt and moſt 
ee chis — combination or con- 
| . 


ee eres . D © & 
ſpiracy, to deteR the profligacy of the whole, and — 
give evidence againſt them; that moſt of che Comm 
. pany's difficulties have originated in rendering the 
political fubſervient ts the mercantile ſyſtem ; that 
their ſervants being without intereſt in the effects 
of their own meaſures, renders them obnoxious: ta 3 5 
irreſiſtible temptation; that moſt of the enormous 
delinquencies for which they have been blamed, | 
are the natural, perhaps unavoidable conſequences  - + 
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of their A) ; and that many of thoſewho have 1 
- 4 * 
been moſt violent and boiſterous in their crimi- | it: 
” * i; 
vations, would ee thus meren, . 1 
2 3 45 
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arms, on the banks of the Ganges, became a; -fource 
of contention, as well at home as abroad. The 


proprietors, who ſaw their ſervants accumulating 


princely fortunes, in the exerciſe of powers dele- 
gated from them, eagerly panted for a participa- 
tion in the diſtribution of the prize. They could 
not reco cile their low dividend with the accounts 
inceſſant y tranſmitted from India, of immenſe : re- 
venues, and a flouriſhing trade. 

The Court of Directors were of a different opi- 
nion. Two violent fattions were conſequently and 


immediately formed. One of theſe was for increa- 
ſing the dividend, the other inſiſted on keeping it 


at fix per cent. The proprietors conſidered only 
the ſucceſs, the directors ſaw nothing but the debts 
of the Company. The former were determined 
to bring the matter to iſſue by a general vote at the 
Midſummer court, but were diſappointed by the 


mancuvres of the latter. 
This 
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ui vigaroug.alercation between the members 

of the direction and, their. conſtituents, afforded 
much, public. ſpaculatiop. and diſcuſſion. .. 1; was 
Rrequoully argued. by one party, that though the 
advantages. of the Company were numerous and 
Fendi, their: meaſures bath, ciyil and Military, 


dhe pultplicity of their. nend and the 


comingencies incident to their varipus eſtabliſh- 
ments, accakioned the, moſt enormous expenditure; 


that their wt) were , comparatively remote and 


Precarious, while their debts were urgent and in- 


enable, e in dhe ab ene cheir 
urplys, hae ver, it might he, \thould be ſacredly 
ere 10 Hide N fy br Wik r 
4 « len 15% 


The creditors of the Company who. WETE m. 


The Company's. bonds bore a premium, and fold 
for more than their value. Thoſe who had, riſked 
Heir property. during the war, white the whole was 


at take, might be obliged 10 ſell out, and new _ 


purchaſers would reap all ihat benefit to which 


enyoying che emoluments "IG oy) its na- 
F - tural 
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e Dir other party, Vere far, from being fatefed by 
reaſoning... No trading company, they alledg- 
ed, could ever Dope. 0 he, without debt, which 
putt alyays be ſuppoſed to increaſe. in a certain 
 Propoxtiongte the magnitude of the. capital, ar 
Ahe 5xtent of the; ſyſtem. in which it was employed. 


che had, po -akjegions 10 ns ſecuriy.. This 
1g vg evinged by. the, preſent ſtate of exchange. = 


the former were ſo juſtly entitled. Int this man- 5 
M3 the poſſeſſor of India ſtock were excluded | 


RE india. 
Jural and neceſſary produce, as operitirig in heir 


culiar ſyſtem of commerce. s 144397 A 47 44 10 


_ **'Theſe intereſting topics were "liberally and/fre- 


quently agitated,” not only in private or ſeleft com- 
Panies, and among friends, but in all the pefiodi- 
cal miſcellanies of the times, and in multitudes of 
other temporary Publications. The diſpute was of 
peculiar importance, more ef cially to the mer- 
cantile part of the community. The anxieties, 
the induſtry, and 'the heat of both parties, inctea- 
1 as the next tuatterly meeting approached.” It 
was at the ſane” time whilpered®by great gonfl. 
Ns that government "intended to interfere.— 

And a few days before the Mchdeimas General 
Court of 1766, the miniſter actually ſent'a "effage 
to the Direftots. It was then read'from the chair 
to the proprietors at large. "The meſſage" Was from 
the firſt lord of the treaſury) in thefe Wörds 

« As the affairs Gf the Eaſt-Ladia "Cokipahy Had 


b te been mentioned, in Parliament laſt” ſeffion, it 


& way very ” probable they might be taken into 
. 20 bdder dien again; therefore, from the regard 
"© he had for the welfare of the Company, and at 
e they might have time to pre their. pa 8 for 
. 286 o he * wo that goo par- 
kw liament wow meet ſome'time in'Novetnber.” 
"Letters were at the fame time read, froth Lord 


| "Clive, and the fecret committee at Bengal, hich 


greatly exceeded all former accounts of the 'Com- 
, pany's opulence, the proſperity of its trade, and 
'the permanent baſis on which its intereſts were efta- 
2 The 3 .. ws 
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ſed an inereaſe in the dividend. It was urged 
with accumulated force by the proprietors. A bal- 
lot was demanded, and l diviſion for a day or two 
evaded: But another general court being called, 
the queſtion was put, and che dividend. to take | 
place from the enſuing Chriſtmas increaſed, we a 
prodigious majority, from ſix to ten per cent. 
On che meeting of Parliament Nov. 25, 1766 
| the menaces of the miniſter were realized. The af- 
fairs of the Company were ſubjetted to the cogni- 
zance ofia committee appointed by the Houſe. It 
vas ordered in a few days, and after a very inte- 
reſting debate, that copies of the Company's char- 
ters, their grants from the native princes, their 
treaties; their letters and correſpondence to and 
from their ſervants in India, the ſtate of their re- 
venues in Bengal, Babar and Oriſſa, and other 
plates, ſhould all be laid on the table, with an ac- 
count of all expences ineurred by government on 
the Company's account, whether in the naval, mi- 
litary, or whatever other departments. This or- 
der was followed with another, that theſe ar be 
17 for the uſe of the members. x- 

The Court of Directors immediately prolonged a 
petition to parliament, in oppoſition to a meaſure 
_ which! they ſhewed would be attended with irre- 
parable miſchief to the Company. A motion was 
conſequently made to diſcharge the former order. 
A debate enſued; but it was at laſt agreed, that mo 

pars Ser N ſhould 1 not be FO” 
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On this occaſion, che intereſting point of 
torial right, in conſequenee of the Company 
ter, was warmly and ably: debated. x wiqglo ah 
ments on both ſides appeared ſeparately ſo unan- 
ſwerab!e, and the queſtion involved ſo many points 
of che greateſt conſtitutional importance, that the 
_ Houſe: ſeemed averſe io a deciſion. The 
opinion was againſt a trial of ſuch N rig, in fuch 
a place; and that an amicable. agreement with the 
Company was the mone aligible meaſure - 
Adminiſtration was at this time i in-too.much diſ- 
traftion: to. inveſtigate or ſetile a labjes of fuck 
magnitude. By their declinipg to take any pant in 
the negociation out of Parliament, a pętition, con 
taining two propoſals, was preſented C May sg. 
It was propoſed that government thould grant 
the Company ſome adyantages-from- the inland 
duties on teas; a drawback on the export of thera 
to Ireland and the colonies; and others on raw ſilk, 
calicoes, mullins, the recruiting ſervice, and mili- 
tary ſtores. Aſter deduRting 400, 0m. a year ih 
lieu of their former profits, the Company were 10 
divide equally with government all the net produce 
ol che remaining revenues and trade, provided 
charges were not included, and the Company s 
propenty, in the new acquiſitions, continued forthree 
years. Or it was propoſed, ihat the Company, on 
the ſame terms, ſhould continue the ſpecific ſum 
of 400,000]. a year, for three years, by half-yearly 
payments, and indemnify. the public for any 
loſs the revenue might ſuffer, by granting the ad- 
yantages: required 1 in the: Apts if the rr. 
tion 


.% 
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don of it, taken on * 8 of five: Nas did” 
not anſwer that end. 
Thbele laſt por e were + atcopted ty 5 House 
with only this difference, that the agreement was | 
limited to two, inſtead of three years, A bill was 
therefore brought in [June 12, 1767], and 
adopted by the legiſlature, for pig wer 
ſure into immediate eſſed Cc. 
,Anather meſſage. from the miniſter had by 
read at the | general court, reftrifting the increaſe. 
of the dividend, and recommending to the Com- 
pany t admit no; farther. augmentation till their 
affairs were more fully inveſligated· This meaſure 
not producing the intended alteration, two bills were 
framed and brought forward, one for. regulating. 
the qualifications, for voters in trading companies, 
and one for further ela the dividends of be 
Faft-India Company. 

The laſt of theſe aftually refciaded the act of the 
Company, and tied them down from raifing their 
_ dividends above ten per cent. till next meeting of 
Parliament. This met with great oppoſition. All 
the former arguments were renewed and urged 
with peculiar ardour and obſtinacy. The Com- 
pany petitioned againſt it without effet, and even 
offered, though to no better purpoſe, that, to de- 
feat à bill thus hoſtile to their privileges, they | 
would voluntarily bind themſelves from any addi- 
tional inereaſe of their cn Marine me whole 
1 of their agreenient. | | — 


Boys Pann enten, | 
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The ibetiod of the bill reſted its defence forthe 


8 moſt part on their anxiety to prevent a fluftuation 


pany inviolate. The public ſands might be affe&. 


of ſtock, and to preſerve the credit of the Com- 


ed and kept down, and by that means the national 
debt would be increaſed, rather than diminiſhed. 


8 This meaſure would at the ſame time defeat that 


ſpirit of ſpeculation and gambling which might 


' Otherwiſe be expected. It would alſo guard the 


revenue of the Company's territorial acquiſitions 
againſt encroachments ſo effeQually, that the claim 
of the public might not be injured, till the rigit 
of theſe acquiſitions ſhould be finally ſettled. | . 
The bill was charged by oppoſition with injuſtice 
and violence. They denied that any fluQtuation 

could take place, or that the credit of the Com- 
| pany could be injured by the proprietors appor- 
tioning their dividends to the ſituation of their af- 


fairs. The propoſal made by the Company an- 
oywered all the purpoſes for which the bill was in- 


tended. It was abſurd, that the owners of the ca- 
pital ſhould not be able to divide $0,000 l. among 
themſelves, on a trade which · afforded government 
400, oo0 I. It was altogether without example in 
the annals of a free country, that the legiſlature 
ſhould interpoſe a controul over the dividend of a 
trading Company, legally voted, and declared by 
thoſe to whom the power of doing it was entruſted, 
"and to whom there was no ground to impute an 
abuſe of that power. They had lent their money 
to the public upon the expreſs condition of uſing 
their diſcretion in their dividends, provided their 
effefts undivided continued equal to their debts.— 


* 
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li vas a precedent that might be attended with the £ | 
moſt fatal. conſequences. to national. credit, as. it 
tended 1 to, leflen that ſecurity and independence of - 
the power of the. ſtate, which had induced all Eu- : 
tape o depoſit t their money in the funds. . 33 
* No realoning, however, is of much uſe againſt 
a majority in the Houſe of Commons. Men warp- 
ed b by the prepoſſeſſions. of. party, are on neither : 
gde pen te conyiction. The bill paſſed by a great 
majority [June 26th. . 1 7 met with full more op- 
poſition in the Houſe of Lords, but Was carried, | 
though a proteſt was entered e . figned by 
nineteen lords. | 
In the courſe of thee proceedings, F variety of 
Fats, were produced, which ſtrongly excited the 
| curioſity ; and attention of. the publie mind. The | 
richneſs, of the, country was exaggerated, and 
deemed ine xhauſlible. The natives were deſcrib- 
ed, notyithſtanding, as the moſt. abjeft wretches 


on earth. Oppreſſions and enormities of the moſt 


odious and ſhocking nature were imputed to the 
| leryantsof the Company.. The opulence and luxu- 
a Ty, which they diſplayed on their return to Europe, 
vere naturally conſtrued into a proof of the grof- 
7 ſeſt peculation and extortion. The deſpotiſm ex- 
| erciſed with ſo much ſeverity in all our ſettlements, 
and. their reſpetlive dependeneies, was not only 5 
| abhorent to the ſeelings of a free people, but con- 
bidered, as an indelible ſtain on the Britiſh charac- 
; ter. FY And though the ſplendour and magnitude "* SR 
"the whole complex ſyſtem ſormed an objeR pecu- 
Marly e and attractive, eſpecially while the 
An Fa „ 
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ration was yet in a fate of Into klentioti fim tHe 
brilliant ſucceſs 6f the late war, the rapacity of in- 
dividuals, the expence of a military and cell ar- 
rangemenit, the debts and dividends of the Com- 
pany, the contingencies of contnetce, and the in- 
trigues of gobernment, gave ho very ſanghine 
hopes of an immediate and. adequate albalkeitze 
to the commuhity at large. | 
. The molt unpopular part of the Viiltirels with 
hat the oppbſition, all over the kingdom, branded 
as an unconſtitutional interference of miniftty, 
The clamour of the public kept pace with the'grafp 
of government. The proſperity of the Company, 
their patronage and emoluments, excited the ay, 
and tempted the ambition and wwarkte-of pte 
tive. The revenues ſeemed adequate to all the 
purpoſes of corruption, and the eniploythetits onee 
entruſted to the diſpoſab of the crown, would 
engthen and extend the influence of its ſetvarits, 
' by an increafe of their dependence. 
8 were adopted for invading and 
ſubvetting the tights of the Company. The einiſ- 
ſaries of miniſtry were inſtructed to propagate 2 
report that the monopoly thould be deſtroped, and 
me trade laid open. Several trading Wos were 
even inſtigated to petition parliament for that pur- 
- poſe, The rophiliry by which the patience of the 
public- was reconciled” to theſe outrages was, that 
| the Company owed-moſt of its ſucceſi to the exer- | 
| Hons of government; that the dominion of the feb 
was preferyed by the kitig's ſhips, and the battles 


ang .— W 


- dotted; bet the: Sins cps bf S 
public in extenditg the property, ought to be com- 
CO On ſhare itt the profits of che 
Company. But the nation was aware; at the fame 
time, that there were not more able commande, 
nor braver troops, nor im any reſfpe& a Better aps = 
pointed, difcipiitted, or diretled army in the world; 
8 thoſt who reared we une flandard in 
the fields of ndoltan. EN 
The whole expence lnctitred by de uu on | 
the Company's aceoumt, according to official flate» 
ment, amounted. to about a milfion and « half. 
Their commerce was calculated, ot an average, to 
contribute to the revenue about one milfion four 
hundred pounds a- year, befides four hundred thou- 


fand pounds, iti conſequence of the late bargain. 


Thus, while che public was burdened' with font - - 


millions and a half by the Company, the Company 
diſcharged the publle of the intereſt of about fiſty 
millions. By this calculation the balance in favour | 
of the public, and againtt the Company, exceeded 
the ittereft' of forty-ſeven' millions. Phe Com- 
pany, in aft, paid at that moment wore: than & 
thitd'of the intereſt of the whole-national den. | 
- Sywiptoms of an approaching diminutiorr in the 
| foittts of this extraordinary opulence, were already 
appeating. It was only white the minds of the 
people were fired with the marvellous relation of 
travellers, while report operated on theſe remote 
octurrences, as a teleſeope does on objets beyond 


. . 'by ths luden nd n 


| Ge reach bf the natutal eye, andWhile individual, = 
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ſion of exceſlive riches, excited univerſal attention 
and ſurpriſe, that even this fund was deemed inex- 
| hauſtible. But when general admiration: began to 


ſubſide and give way to accurate calculation and 


: | a ſimple ſtatement of fads, it became a very: ſerious 
and intereſting conſideration, that notwithſtanding 


all our recent acquiſitions in India, and the vaſt 
influx. of wealth which it occaſioned in the Britiſh 


empire, the burthens under which the nation 


groaned received no ſenſible alleviation. Adven- 
turers whoſe neceſſities, avarice, ambition, „or in- 


ſignificance, had driven them from their native 


country, roſe not only to independence in a ſhort 


time, but in equipage rivalled, on their return, the 


greateſt families in the kingdom; at the ſame time 
that their manners exhibited a ſtrange contraſt be- 
tween plebeian habits and Aſiatic luxury. Four 


hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the immenſe 


ſums accruing from cuſtom on the various articles 


ol Eaſt - India trade, was an yearly acceſſion. to the 


treaſury, peculiarly ſeaſonable and important. 
Theſe advantages were, however, reſtriſted to 
A few individuals; but the preſſure of the taxes 


Was general, and, to many orders of the commu- 
nity, almoſt inſupportable. The public had con- 
 Jequently the niortification to perceive, the mament 


they came to their ſenſes, that all their ſanguine 


expectations of relief from the oppreſſions ariſing 


from the expenditure occaſioned by the late war, 
from ſuch a ſplendid appendage to the Britiſh em- 


be Pire, had vaniſhed like a South-Sea bubble; and 
| That it was, on the whole, an l which would 
wi 2 | | Ulti- | 
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_ ultimately prove rather pernicious than beneficial, 2 
by the venality of the Company's s ſervants on the 
one hand, and the rapacity of government on the 
other. The booty was immenſe, and more than 
adequate to public exigence ; but its paſſage lay 
between the gulph of ad Lg an Wy ſhore of 
the Cyclops. _.. 

The objeR which the wii 3 to "I ; 
and which the Company at this time certainly had 
moſt at heart, the liquidation of their accumulating 
debt, ſeemed alſo exceedingly remote, perhaps al- 
together impracticable, without a radical change 
of ſyſtem. Their debt was then nearly ſeven mil- 
lions ſterling. The groſs annual revenue of their 
wade, their farms, their cuſtoms, and their terri- 
tories, | amounted to two millions, eighty ſeven 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and forty-ſeven. pounds. 
A ſum thus enormous, and ſuſceptible of i improve- 
ment, might indeed have afforded a ſinking· fund 
 {ufficient to have ſpeedily reſcued the Companß 
from every embarraſſment, but not without put- 
ung an immediate end to every ſpecies of embez- 
Er in the management of their finances." . 
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Eyler Ally $ eat and in "REAP with "RF 
. _ Company—A comparative ſtatement of the Diſpu- 
'  fants—Battle of : Trinomaly— Hyler ravages the Car- 
natic— Appears at the gates of Madraſs—Peate con 
chuded— An eftimate of the war—Supervi yy ap! | 
_ fointed—A 1 neu v bargain 2195 Sen. 


Hidin ALLY ci was the fon Fr 4 
Saib, general « of ten thouſand horſe i in che army ok 
the empire. He was employed to head the Myfo- 
reans when they took the field a againft the, Marrat- 
tos. He fought that warlike le and routed 
them in a pitched battle, The king of Myſore | 
gave him the country and fortreſs of en w 
a reward of his hravery. This enabled him to ap- 

pear in che Myforcan army, at the head of his own 
Pooh | 
Hyder was then about twenty-one years old, and 
his father gave him the command of the forces with 
which, as a tributary, he was obliged to follow the 
camp of the ſubah, when [in the year 1750] he 
made a deſcent on the coaſt of Coromandel. It 
conſiſted only of fifty horſemen, and two hundred 
infantry, armed with matchlocks. He was at the 
battle where Nazirjing was flain, and then con- 
ceived the idea of training bs battalion in the Eu- 
Yopean a ae; | 
: The 
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The firſt occaſion on which he merited diſtindion 
3 in his conteſt with Canero, the prime · miniſter 
and favourite of the Myſorean ſovereign. He was 
an, by the death of his brother, in poſſeſſion of 
an important fortreſs, a fertile territory, and a body 
of mops, which amounted to fifteen thouſand men, 
including three hundred Europeans, and three | 
thouſand excellent cavalry. The king bad alſo 
appointed him generaliſſuno of all his troops. 
His generoſity, his addreſs, his high ſpirit, anda a 
love of glory, rendered him obnoxious to the ha- 
tred and jealeuſy of Canero. This, man became 


odious, in proportion to the popularity of Hyden, 


hom be ardently wiſhed to ruin. Inftead, how- 6 


laid by the dark intrigues of his implacahle adver- . 
ſary, tore hic at laſt from the boſom of his maſter, 
and ſhut him up in an iron cage, in the middle aof 
the moſt public place of Banguelore, where it is ſtill 


ſeen with the bones of this unhappy man, who 
lived two years as a ſpeQacle of barbarous:triumph,, 


Ou conan cxpaſen to. eee eee | 
6 hay. bo FEE 
The courſe. of his. viftories, e 
Mas rapid and extraordinary. The terror of his 
arms rendered his alliance an objeſt of atiention 
and ſolicitude to moſt of the princes in the penin- 
ſula of India. Like all great men in that country, 
he was at once a ſoldier and a politician, and al- 
ee * eee as on re the e | 
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dom of ti eines d y the ardonr and vigour of 
his military ecttibns-7 5) Wi eg WEE oh) 
Illis conneftions in b Gentelle alarmed the 
pfeſidency of Madras. They did not think the 
Company's ſettlements perfeatly ſecure, while an 
üarmament, thus formidable, encamped in their 
neighbourhood. They wiſhed to found his inten- 
Tions, and ſor that purpoſe appriſed him in the moſt | 
reſpe&tful' terms, chat they had appointed an em- 
baffy to wait upon bim, and confer with his High- 
neſs on' ſeveral particulars between them, which 
me intereſt of both required to be more explicitly 
13 anderſtood:' But, ſuſpicious: of [their deſign, he 
; | dueclined the honour they intended him. Aware, 
| at the ſame time, of their intrigues wich the ſubah, 
he artfally detached him from their intereſt, and 
e even prevailed on him to appoint his fon nabob of 
Arcot, in "oppoſition t Mabommed Ae the 
Acady friend and ally of che Engliſn. 50 
Having accompliſed this object, be Salninted 
à memorral to his refident at Madraſs, to be preſent- 
| ed by him to the governor. He'ftrongly proteſted 
1 tat his inclinations were pacific. He enumerated 
| the inſtances of reſpe& which he had uniformly 
ſhewn the Company, and complained that his good 
offices were returned in a manner that indicated 
4 no deſire in the preſideney to cultivate or'preſerve 
| his friendſhip. He attributed it to the intrigues of 
1 Mlabommed Ally, that their force had united with 
Ll | chab of the nizum, to diſappoint his projects, and 
1 
| 
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= | cutb his rapadiey; He warned the Company againſt 
en their alliance with a man whoſe ambi- 
tion 


"RANSACTIONS IN INDIA. 5s. 


Non bad ſo often embroiled the country, or invol- 
wing themſelves in the defence of his uſurpations. 
He urged them to withdraw their forces from ſuch 
ſtrong holds as were connetted with the Areot pro- 
vinces. He even offered to indemnify them for 
what/arrears might be due to them from their ally, 
and in lieu of which they were in tri of * 
md! forts and diſtricts. 
In conſequence of Rydere union with the ne- 
zam, the Company was rendered a principal in the 
quarrel. The depredations which he imputed to 
them, they ſhifted from their own ſhoulders to 
thoſe -of the nizam, under: whom they acted as allies, - 
and for whoſe meaſures they did not acknowledge 
themſelves reſponſible. They appriſed Hyder of 
_ the nizam's perfidy, and referred to his breach of 
treaty with them, as à proof how dangerous it was 
to confide in him. They diſclaimed all intentions 
of hoſtility againſt the Myſore country, of which he 
was governor. They avowed themſelves ſolicitous 
toproteRtthe Carnatie from moleſtation, and thought 
ſuch places on its frontiers as were neceſſary to 


render it ſecure, ſhould be continued in their poſ- : 


ſeffion.' They invited him to a correſpondence on 
theſe” particulars, that their mutual good under- 
ſtanding . be folidly eſtabliſned. But they 
did not fail, at the ſame time, to make him ſen- 
ſible that they were adequate to their o deferice, 
u equally prepared to fight or negociate.” 
It was indeed obvious, that Hyder only wiſhed 
10 wound the Company through their ally, and by 
one rab exertion to cruſty their growing in- 
th | Huence 


* aA 0NG . 3NDIA» . 
Mence, which had nom hecoms an object of jea- 

louſy and terror 10. all che powess in She gmpire. 
| Their late conqueſt of Bengal, 4beir, reduction of 
Sujah ul Dowlab to an abjied vallalage, the chains 
they had forged for the imperial family, the many 
diſhanourable- obligations, Which Mahammed Ally 
owed to-aheir interference, and eſpecially the yery 
Jofty tone in which they continued to aſſort their 
claims, of vidlence and ontrage, were conſidera- 
tjgns: peculiarly alarming 10 all the yarjops ſtafes 
and dependencies in the Heccan end on the 
coaſt of Corromandet. 

|. Theſe, Hyder preſled iy denen and minder 
in ſbe ſeveral counts of he nabobs and ph gars, 
all over chat diviſion of the empire, And there 
wanted not the moſt ſubſtantial arguments to war- 
nant the canſederacy which be wiſhed to eſtabliſh. 
The, Eugliſh were immders on cheir rights... The 
part they afted vas equally daring and inſidious. The 


advantages Whichthoy awed to indulgence were con- 


verted to the purpoles of {raud, ppreſſion, and even 
edition. The country, high embraced and, che- 
riſhed them astraders, had ſqundahem.tobeuſurpers. 
Under the ſemblance of harmleſs mercanʒile purſuits, 
they concealed che dręadſul implements of murder 
and devaltation. Ihey came. 40 deal with he natives 
for the; produce of the climate and the ſoil, their 
Manuſatuzes, and ſuperſluities, and bad Gript their 
country af its wealth; inhabitants, fertility and ho- 
nor. Ina exchange for the treaſures they tranſ- 

witted to Europe, [they had deluged the infatuated 
ee Indokan. th all ther gon hereditary 


ae vices, | 


1 int I 1 


view! Miſeaſes' and-miſeties! The princes Who 
credulity or misfortune had put in their power, 


had been treated merely as an article of merchan- 
dige; and worth no more than they yielded to the 
general ſtock! of iheir aggregate intereſt. Their 


treacheries were in proportion to their proteſta- 
tions and forms of fidelity. They valued no ties, 


any farther than they adminiſtered to their rapa- 


city; which, notwithſtanding all their profeſſions; | 


| EE eng eee their | 


han . | 
Fafts: W rivtorions * intereſting, united un- 4 
der the banners of Hyder the moſt diſcordant 


powers, whom nothing but a ſenſe of their com- 


mon danger could have reſtrained from reciprocal 


inſult. His army was therefore compoſed: of all 


that variety of -tribes, foreigners and fugitives, 


Eden: in fuch diverſity among the 
bleſſfions of Hyder were at this 
be They conſiſted of 


The 


Myſore and Banguelore, with all thoſe mountaneous 


countries which fit up that vaſt track of the Penin: 
fila, which reaches from Amboat to Madura, _ 
Travancore, and the coaft of Malabar. The king- 


dom of Ballapbur, Biſnagar, and Canaree, pr 
gether. wich te ſovereignty. of the Malabar coaſt 


and Maldive iflands. Fheſe dominions were eoh- 


nebzed together, and defended on the part of the 
Engliſh, by a variety of high grounds and narrow 


paſſes, and are ſaid to comain nearly one ihou- 
fand fortified places. The camp of this celebrates. 
Varrior, . hailed as the faviour of India, 

| G vas 


a a n ie 


vas inftantly crowded with prodigious fwarrss from 
theſe immenſe and populous territories. His forces 
were conſequently eſtimated at..twe hundred-thou- 
ſand men, of which twenty-five thouſand: Were: ea - 
valry, and ſeven hundred and: fifty good Euxope- 
an troops. The ſubah of the-Deccan brought like- 
wiſe into the field at leaſt one hundred thouſand, 
_ though of theſe there were no more than. forty 
thouſand fighting men, thirty thouſand,, cavalry, | 
and ten thouſand: infantry. Every chief, however, 
in this great army, was proprietor and abſolute 
mater of his on troops. Following Nizam merely 
as vaſſals of the empire, they were litile diſpoſed - 
to riſque their lives, or that of their cattle, an any 
occaſion, . except when. inſtigated by the del of 
revenge, or the hope of plunde. 
- The united army, comprebending ſuch, meV 


74 ler were, according to the cuſtom of the gountry, 


followed by ſhoals of merchants, tradeſmen, me- 
chanics, women, ſuttlers and ſeruants. This occa- 
ſioned the camp to be vaſtly extended, | which, but 
for the vigilance and experience of Hyder, might 
have been eaſily ſurpriſed by the Engliſh, The 
forces of Nizam added to his reputation, and migbt 
have procured. him many allies, hut he was ſuſpi- 
cious both of the ſubah and bis general. Tbe 

chiefs in this diviſion of. the army were in. eternal 
want of money, and Hyder was too :excanomical 
to gratify. their pecuniary demands, at an expence 
which, by-draining. his. OW might awe 
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ANSACTIONS. 1 MAI. 
wk vey conſiderable train of artillery, conſiſting 


1 of one hundred and ten pieces of large 
cannon, vas an object which increaſed the ſtrength 


of this formidable armament. That of Hyder was 
more numerous, better provided with ammunition, 


better mounted; and beter ſerved ; but, out ok 


fixty pieces of -ordnance; thirty were iron. The 
artillery of Nizam, on the contrary, were all fine 
European braſs cannon. Thirty of theſe were caſt 
in France, and had been wrecked: with a French 


| ſquadron by a hurricane, in the road of Maſuli- 


patam, and by that means came into the Nizam s 


paoſſeſſion, as his predeceſſors were then proprietors 
of che port. This beautiful artillery, however, was 


rendered 8 1 want pans 8 ee ag 
1 and gunners. 
The Engliſh-power in Ind — 5s ies We 
tidian; - They poſſeſſed Bengal, the richeſt, moſt 
fertilej' and populous of all the provinces in the 
empire ; the coaſts of Oriſſa and Corromandel, 
baving no other limits inland than the gates or 
mountains, the large towns of Cambay and Surat, 
the iſland of Bombay and the country of Salſette, 


on the Marratto fromtier, beſt es ſeveral inferior 


forts on the coaſt of Malabar, wich a number of 


ſſubordinate faRtories on the ifland of Sumatra, too 


remote to he of any advantage in the preſent war. 
Their forces on all theſe various eſtabliſhments were 


then reckoned not leſs than ninety thouſand ſtrong... 


General Smith, who had the command of the ar- 


my, after-Jeaving the neceſſary garriſons properly 


2 — his' diſpoſal five thouſand Euro- 
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peans; two thouſand five hundred ſipoys, two 


dred Europeans, twelve hundred Indians, taught 

. the Engliſh exerciſe, and commanded by Euro- 

pean officers. He was alſo joined by the cavalry 

of Mahommed Ally, a troop not only inferior to 

| that of Hyder, in point of number, but every way 
unfit to force them, by their utter want of -diſci- 

| pline, and the bad condition of the horſe. The 


cot, about twenty thouſand men. 


the moſt part better diſciplined, and more praQſed 
in their evolutions than the enemy. He had a 
numerous corps of Europeans, who: were ſuch ve- 
terans in the ſervice as to be deemed invincible. 


His artillery was in every reſpe& perfeR in propor- 
tion to its ſize. The army was ferved with a va- 


himſelf much ſuperior to Hyder in military ſcience 
and experience. But the inftriority' of his cavalry 
obliged him to fix the ſcene of his operations to the 
mountaneous part of the country. It was not in 
his power to prevent the enemy's horſe. from rava - 
ging the valleys, and eutting off his convoys. Nor 
could he always procure a ſufficient. number of oxen 
for the conveyanee of his artillery, - aramunition 
and baggage. The chief obſtruftion to his ſuc- 
_ ceſs, however, . aroſe. from his ſubordination to the 
council in Madraſs, whoſe diftates- often claſhed 


0 
; 
? 
1 
1 


thouſand five hundred horſe; including two hun- 


other troops of the Engliſh allies were altogether | 
in conjunction with thoſe under the nabob of Ar- 


General Smith was at the head of an army; for 


riety of able officers and engineers, and he was 


with his plans; whole. ſelfiſh mahcuvres: reduced 
the 
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86 
the army to dependance on. contraciors for ſublilt- 
ence, and whoſe ſupplies were as uncertain and 
dilatory as their orders. were e oc 


protileayte. 1 > F 9225 . { 
While: Hyder, was employed, in amuſing the 
| Company with terms of negociation, his prepara- 


tions were carried on with the utmoſt vigour and C 


_ diſpatch. + The circumſtances, however indifpen- 


| fibleto the march of an Indian army, have always | 


given the European forces great advantages on the 
commencement of hoſtilities. General Smith was 


in the field, and had reduced ſeveral forts of the 
enemy before the main body of the troeps made 


their appearance. Tripatoor, Vaniambady, and 
| Singueman, held out each a few days, but were ſe- 
verally captured without much difficulty. Caveri- 
patnam, a place of ſome conſequence, from its 


ſituation, was alſo inveſted: © Its fortreſs was com 


-manded by an able officer, and did not yield till 
ſeventeen days after the trenches were opened, 
and then only from ſeeing no profpe& or poſſhbi- 


lity of relief. Without loſing a moment, the ar- _ 


my fet down before Kiſtnagerri. This is a fort of 
no inconſiderable ſtrength. It ſtands on the brow: 
of a ſteep mountain, and is rendered almoſt im- 


| pregnable- by nature, without any material aſſiſt· : I 


dance from art. The garriſon was commanded: by 


2 European, and made a brave defence. The - 


- Britiſh troops aſſaulted ittwice, in the laſt of which 


ron four © EDTA 1 70 ſeveral EL were 
80 
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86 TRANSACTIONS IN. INDIA; 
The diſtance of this place from Banguelore is 


about twenty-two leagues; and General Smith, 
learning by his ſcouts, that the two ſubahs had de- 
gun their march from that part of the country, 


thought it improper to waſte more time in an àc- 


quiſition of ſo little conſequence, eſpecially as it 


was connected with fo much danger. He there- 


the paſs of Velore. It was of the laſt importance 
to render this enterance to the Arcot'diſtridts as 
difficult as poſſible. There were two others, but 
this which opens about four leagues i from 3 | 
nam, was the only one through Which a 

could be conveniently conveyed. And dein in 
the center with Caveripatnam, a conſiderable town 


and fortreſs ſituated on the Palier, in their rear. 
our army could either e _ vol n _w 


ſubahs, or retire in fafety. | r nt 
It was however Jeri ina omni of "IR 


which Hyder conſulted on the occaſion, to avoid 
- this paſlage, and to attempt that of. Ventigerri. 


No ſooner were the movements of the enemy an- 
nounced to General Smith, than he broke up his 


perceiving his aim, turned ſuddenly to the right, 
and by the adroimeſsof the evolution, and an e. 
peditious march, cleared the entrance, Which, 5 
though even ground, is long, narrow, and wind- 


ing, without appoſition or annoyance. 


The. Evgliſh, : diſappointed by ſuch nt 


pedcled manceuvre, repaired as quickly as poſſibie 
| fo. Cayeripatnam, where hey * not think it ex- 


pedient 


jones handed kt afew topaſſes ee to 
te artillery, and thirty European cannoniers, 
poſted themſelves in a ſituation more convenient 
ſor receiving convoys from Madraſs, as well as 
à junction with the troops under the command of 


Colonel: Wood, hoe, ahem belicged the fort of | 


| Alnoore. | 
Hyder hee paſſed the fra eee * | 
a' league and an half from Caveripatnam, which 
vas immediately -inveſted / by. his cavalry. | The 
town is ſurrounded by an antique wall and a ram- 
| part, with ſtrong ſtone towers. The Palier waſhes 
? part of its walls; but this river, which is very 85 
broad, was not then above a foot deep. The 3 in⸗ 
habitants, terrified by the hoſtile appearance on 
che plains, immediately eßbacuated and ſet fire to 


the town. The Indian army, breaking looſe from 


all reſtraint, ruſhed to the plunder. Ihe cannon © 


from the fort made prodigious ſlaughter among the © 


' pillagers. Next morning the enemy opened a 


battery of twenty pieces, with a view to ſilence the 
garriſon, and which did much execution. But __ 


Engliſh poured an inceffrat ſtorm of cannon and 
muſquetry from the baſtions, which killed an im- 


menſe number of men, and would eertainly have - 


diſlodged the battery, had they not been ſo much 


galled by multitudes of markfmen, who hid them- | 
ſelves behind ſome ruins, that it was impoſſible io 
land on the rampart. This deſtruftive fire obli- - 

ged the garriſon to hoiſt their ſlag. Hyder reſu-— 
led te was demanded. The troops 
| | "EC; 4 8 marched 
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marched out with- the honours of war, and were 5 
permitted to direct their route for an ns. 


. put moleſtation. 


The united army, ſhortly. aber: this, e 
on the banks of the Palier, obliged General Smith 


to change his poſition. He moved towards a riſing 
ground, that the enemy's cavalry might not have 
it in their power to harraſs him with the ſame ad: 
vantage. Hyder inſtantly ordered an attack. It. 
vas bravely ſuſtained on both ſides. The Engliſh 
army were but a handful to the infinite ſwarm of 
aſſailanis who ſurrounded and inveſted them from 
all ſides of the hill which they occupied. The 
enemy's infantry were ſupported by all Hyder's : 

artillery, while ours, by the difficulty of pointing 
| downwards, were leſs capable of a ſure aim. The 
ſuperior excellence of the Britiſh gunners ſuffici- 
ently compenſated for this diſadvantage: The 
Europeans in the ſervice of the enemy broke ſome + 
of Mahommed Ally's troops, and took two. pieces 


of artillery, but were ſuddenly repulſed by a few 


Engliſh, who recovered the cannon. On wy 
parted the combatants. 
_ © Hyder loſt vaſt b in a has Nine - 
hundred grenadiers, who were his beſt troops, 
were left in the field. The loſs of the Engliſh was 
comparatively trivial „though they judged it expe- 
dient to decamp in the night. The enemy were 
afraid to purſue, notwithſtanding the ſpirits they 
derived from this ſemblance of a retreat. They 


continued, however, ta hover at a diſtance, nor 


| . * fight of 1 * army, which ſoan 
| - Feed 


5 een br ber Tas = 
reached its deſtination in good order, till they had 
advanced and encamped within a "OW W an | 
half of Trinomaly. ; 
The two objets iin Generel Smith Ke 
| oully direfted-all his manœuvres, were à junction 
vith the army under Colonel Wood, which he 
expetted every day; and a general engagement 
with the enemy, in ſuch a ſituation as ſhould in a 
great meaſure defeat the utility of their cavalry. | 
Hyder either did not perceive the neceſſuy of in- 
tercepting Wood, overlooked, or could not ac- 
compliſh it. Both our armies, however, were ſoon 
united, and forthwith marched to take poſſeſſion 
of a poſt, not more than two leagues from Trino- 
maly, ſtill better adapted for tempting the enemy 
to attack them, and where their cavalry was not 
likely to be of more ſervice. After ſeveral artful 
diſpoſitions. of his troops, General Smith brought 
on an engagement. The Nizam's army was thrown . 
into diſorder on the firſt onſet, and fled with pre- 


cipitation on all ſides. Hyder led on his infant 


with great firmneſs and order. His cannonade on 
our left was ſerved with much regularity and diſ- 
patch. His battery was covered by a moraſs in 
front. The Engliſh, however, ſoon turned his 


leſt, by the advantage of ſome riſing grounds, 


which brought them to a cloſe engagement. The © - 


ſteadineſs and alacrity, but the y vigour, impetuo- 
ſity and ardour of the Engliſh were not to be re- 
ſiſted by numbers. Hyder's perſonal bravery ſer⸗ 
LG vane iy _ ſtead amidſt a buge n in 


Indians ſupported their fire for ſome time wih 
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hom tertor and confuſion only. a He 


had no the mortification to perceive, notwith- 


ſtanding all his attention to the diſcipline of his 
troops, that the ſuperiority of the-Company's con- 


minued ſtill undiminifhed. A total defeat enſued. 
Some of the Nizatn's artillery fell into the Minds of 
me Engliſh, 'who alſo took a;few-priſoners; | 


During theſe operations, which happened be 
the end of September [1767 a detachment of 
ge ve cavalry, under the command of Hyder's 

ſon, advanced with ſo much ſpeed and ſecreſy to- 
wards Madrafs, that the governor, Mahommed 
Ally, his fon, and Colonel Call, ſeveral other 
members of the council, being at breakfaſt in the 
country houſe at the Company's gardens, narrowly 
eſcaped falling into the enemy's hands. A domeſ- 


tie of a friend in Hyders camp appeared but juſt 
time enough to announce the approach of Tippoo 
Saib. Their return to Madraſs was cut off. The 


nabob of Arcot was obliged for his ſafety to the 


_ Grifinefs of his horſe. The reſt found refuge in a 


fmall veſſel, which, fortunately for them, lay by 
accident oppoſite to the garden. This unexpected 
fally flung the whole piace into immediate conſter- 


nation and uproar. The black town, which con- 
Gains upwards of four hundred thouſand. inhabi- 


tants, alarmed by the fugitives from the country, 
abandoned their houſes and effects, and iſſued into 
the fort by multitudes. © In an inſtant the ftreets, 


| the ditches, and even the glacis, were covered 


with people. The governor, on his arrival, 3 
vith _ as force a * to his hou 
; The 


— 


The place was at laſt ſaved by the exertions of 
Call the engineer. He armed all the 

who could be collected. He diſpatched a batta · 
lion of ſepoys to defend the entrance to che black 
town. The pillagers were conſequently deterred 
ſrom their plunder,” and an interval for delibera- 
tion was obtained. The conſultation was hardly 
finiſhed,” when news arrived from General Smith, 


of the victory he had gained over the army of the 
ſubahs, at Frinomaly. This was announced to 


the people and the neighbourhood, from the fort, 
by one hundred and four guns. Tippoo Saib and 
his troops, alarmed for the ſafety of Hyder, having 
ravaged the: environs of Madraſs, immediately re- 
turned to the army, where he was expected, not 
without arixiety for his ſituation; and where the 
exploits of this expedition were regarded as the 


certain ee voy the N ang weer; ture. 


— 3 2 5 
Partly to avoid 45 rainy ſeaſon which bad al- 


ready begun to ſet in, and which is always attended | 


with the moſt fatal conſequences to European 


partly to recruit his men, Who had ſuffered ere? g 


dible fatigue, from the various hardſhips to which 
this campaign had reduced them, and partly to 
_ wait" the approach of a reinforcement expected 
from Bengal, General Smith ſent his army into 
quarters. Having firſt ſtrongly garriſoned Trino- 
maly, Vaniambady; Ambour, and other advanced 
Places, he diſtributed the remainder of his troops 
in Velore, Ee wana ſome 9 ſtrong . 
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„ TRANSACTIONS IN INDIA. 


I Was while Hyder encamped in à plain five 


e diſtant from Caveripatnam, that the ſubahs 
agreed that the two armies ſhould ſeparate; and 
mat, while Hyder carried on the war againſt Ma- 
' kommed Ally, the Nizam ſhould attack the Engliſh 
on the ſide of Maſulipatam, in order to divide their 
| forces. Theſe terms were adopted with apparent 


cordiality by men who. regarded each other with 


_. the ſtrongeſt antipathy. They were. at the ſame 
ume extremely laviſh in their profeſſions of mutual 
eſteem, and the treachery which lurked in tbe 
| hearts of both was laboriouſly concealed by an ex- 
ceſs of luxury and ſplendour which they alternately | 
8 . as _— 15 ve dg . W WE re- 


Vannmbeay was without 100 of time — 
ed by the Indian army. The place was ſoon found 


| kaſceptible of being approached by favour of the 


water, hedges, and trees, without the neceſſity of 


| opehing trenches.” The garriſon conſiſted of near 


Fourteen iron-cannon, which were diſmounted by 
thoſe of the befiegers, compoſed all the artillery. 


Fbe place, though well provided with ammunition 
| and ſtores, though no breach had been yet effect- 
ed, and though in that caſe there wanted not work- 
men to repair the carriages, was taken without 
much refiſtence. The only terms inſiſted upon by 


the enemy were, that the commander and the other 
European officers ſhould be for one , ſerve 


n Hyder. 
| - He 


1 
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Hyder went from this place ſtraight to Ambour. 
Here the Company had amaſſed vaſt quantities of 


ammunition and ſtores. - At the foot of the citadel, 


.which is ſituated on the ſummit of a ſteep inacceF- 


 fible mountain, pecans pron ard 


tion of a paliſaded covered way, and a glacis. 


The fort is at the ſame time incloſed by a town of | 


conſiderable magnitude, defended by a brick wall, 
vith round baſtions and a dry ditch. Half the 
place was covered by a large pond, at the end of 
which there was a redoubt, which cloſed the road 
between the pond and ** river, en 
chat on the other fide. Ir” 
The town was in one ber thboghe capableof 
being taken by ſtorm, without any breach. Orders. 
vere conſequently iſſued for carrying this point. - 
The attack ſucceeded almoſt without refiftence. 
The garriſon had in fact placed their only depend- 
ance on the fort and citadel. The town, abandon- 
ed of its inhabitants, they forefaw, by inviting the 
enemy to plunder, would expoſe them to the fire 


of as mueh cannon as they could bear againſt them. 
The manceuvre was judicious, and fucceeded w _ 


uch a degree, that the number killed on the dee - 
þ buried among the- ruins was prodigious. _ - 


nennen 5 


was not ſo fortunate. His batteries were no ſoon- 
er raiſed than demoliſned. A great number of his 
braveſt men were daily ſacrificed to the temerity 
-of this abortive ſiege. He planted cannon on a 
rock which overlooked the garriſon, who in-two 

AT EC = 
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. etly uſcleſs... So chat; aſter ſeventeen days: ſevete 

_ exertion, the loſs of many Europeans, and the ex- 

penditure of much ammnnition, the work was ſtill 

vo more advanced than at firſt. In this ſtate of 
affairs, news arrived that the Engliſh army was aſ- 


ſembled at Velore, and marching to raiſe the ſiege. 


Hyder, without a moment's heſitation, embraced 
te reſolution of anticipating them, and retreated. 
It was about this time that the Nizam had not 
only parted from Hyder, but renewed his agree- 
ment with the preſidency. of Madraſs; that-Colo- 
nel. Wood was ſent, at the head of a confiderable 
detachment, to reduce ſeveral of Hyder's forts in 
the vallies, and that it was reſolved General Smith 
ſhould carry the war into Hyder dominiong, and 
lay fiege to Banguelore. The execution of this 
thin commenced ax'foo as the ane dun provid- 
| nenen bis £5, 
A ſmall ſquadron failed tithe fame: 8 
Bombay to attack Mangalore, . one of Hyder 
Principal. ſea · ports, ſituated in the center of /Cana- 
ree, on the Malabar coaſt. In this road all his 
navy for ihe moſt part lay at anchor. The expe- 
dition ſucceeded ¶ Feb. 25, 1768]. AY the forts 
vere taken with very little loſa, and the beſt of his 
hips captured. A garriſon was leſi ta defend the 
town. Tippoo Saib, at the head of the heſt troops 
_ in Hyder's army, flew to the relief of the Cana - 
. -xines, who, conſidering him as their deliverer, 
| locked to his ſtandard, and putting themſelves 
under his command, retook the ton, and made 
ehe garriſon priſaners. This, like all the other 
„ —— G | petty 


- = WF: 


petty exploits of this young warrior, Was, by. he 
paraſites in his father' 8 court, immediately magpi-. 
- hed, and cxtoled as. A ide 
| roiſm. 1 

Colonel, Wood alſo. togk, a, great Ws of 
places. His operations were ſometimes checked, 
but on the whole ſuccesful, In an aflion which 


| i * | : * * 
Fl 


vas. fought [ORober 4, 1768], he beat an army 


 twenty-fix. thouſand Rrong, wich leſß than three 
thouſand men, four hundred of which only, were 
Europeans. Indeed the field was. akernately loft 
and. won ſeveral times, and the engagement which 
began at eleven o clock in the forenogn,, laſted ui 
five in the afternoon. The enemy were at laſt ob- 
liged to retreat, leaving the field coyered with their | 
dead. Three elephants, nine camels, and ſeven 
| bundred horſes were killed on this occafion. We 
bad. ſome brave officers ſlain, ſeveral wounded, | 
_ andafey taken ROPES # and we ſt bety een ws 
and three hundred men. 

The glory of this, day was en and tockingly 
eclipſed, by the. dreadful cruelty. which. Mende = 
our capture af Narampuri. All the garriſon, be 
commander, his ſon, and every officer, were put 
do he ſword, except peelve. Europeans, [who were 
Ned by abe Engliſh grenadiers. This bloody al- 
fault is even ſaid to have been. made while he 
White tag was an the breach. It was an outrage 
udich che enemy were, not, backward I 
For Moftum, Hyder a brother-in-law, holy , 
ter, in gold blood, maſſacred. a eee | 
Kaen in dhe plein of Ove. 
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The forces under Colonel Wood having rejoitt 


ed the army, General Smith, in his march to Ban- 


| guelore, took ſeveral of the enemy's ſtrong holds. 


He conſtituted Ooſcotta his military magazine, 
which he fortified with great care. In a hoſtile 
country, full of faſtneſſes and narrow paſſes, and 


At the ſame time neceſſarily expoſed to the depre- 
Aaations of an ałtive, intrepid and vigorous enemy, 


he ſoon found himſelf ſtraitened for proviſions. 


Wuile he opened the trenches before Ballpour, 


Hyder inveſted the place where all his ſtores were 


_ depoſited. The General, to reſcue his magazine, 
abandoned the enterpriſe ; and thus, without ſav- 


ing Ooſcotta, loſt the certain proſpett of an im. 
portant acquiſition. ' For it was at this place he re- 
ceived orders to return with the army. Hyder, 


aware of the defenceleſs ſtate of our ſettlements, 
availed himſelf of the celerity which his cavalry 
vere capable of exerting on particular emergen- 


cies, and in conſequence of ſeveral 'maſterly mo- 
tions, got between our troops and the Carnatic, 


| Which he entered and ravaged at pleaſure. The | 
Engliſh army inſtantly relinquiſhed all the footing . 
they had obtained in his territories, and-haſtened, 
by forced and fatiguing marched, to the defence = 


of their own and their allies. ' Hyder, by this ma- 
heeuvre, recovered without a blow all he had loſf. 
He was no longer a fugitive lying before his ene- 


miles, unable to ſurcour his own ; but a vindiftive 


and baughty victor pouring deſtruttion on our do- 
minions. His army, drooping and diminiſning un 
* the hardfhips of a defenſive war, which wants 


dans i üb. W 
3 ſuch troops as ste on, 
toured into courage and aftivity by their hopes of 
plunder, were now entered on a ſexies of ope- 
rations; perfefly adapted to their genius and ha- 

bits. N theſe fortunate circumſtances, his 
forces and allies naturally augmented with his re- 
putation. Thus ſpreading ruin and devaſtation 
through the territories of. Mahommed Ally, he not 
only gratified his perſonal reſentment 0 that 
Prince, whom be deteſted for his inſidious con- 
_ neftion with the Englith, hut alſo flung all our in- 
land ſetthements-into confybon and terror, admi- 
niſtered,to the malice with vhich bur ſucceſs was | 
regarded by thofe whom. our politics had oppreſſed, - 
and cut off. one of ee nee. 
rying on the war. 16,9 
* His method of fighting uns nat leſs judicjags 
man the route be bad taken. The Strength of his 
army conſiſting of cavalry, he .avgided, as muck 
as poſſible, aging, our pope, wheres his could 


"EE HR 


Gi rich. ae hon: Coliciuade that Conrad Smith 7 


urged a general engagement. His chief ohjett was | 


to attack our detached. parties, an and intercept qur 5 


;convays, And in i the ſame proportion that theſe 
allies weakened out forces, they On 
ſtrengthened his, by additional numbers and ſpi- 
its, Indeed, all that rendered him formidable 1 
vas the fagacity which diſtinguiſhed his operation, _ 
as We Were never without an army greatly, ſuperior 
10 his in the geld. And whatever ary * might | 
5 N . do 


\ 


= 
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do the revenues of the Company, he datt ines. 5 
| able of otherwiſe endangering its ſecurity. 

Hyder having advanced within ſeven relive of. 

Madras, the Engliſh army were prepared to diſ- 
pute the paſſage of the river St. Thomas, when he 

ſuddenly diſappeared,” and while no imelligence 
dould be obtained of his route, ſhewed hamfelf at 
he gates on the other fide of che town, and diſ- 
-patched a flag of truce to know what propoſition 8 
they had to make. The preſidency had recently 
received the orders of the Company to make peace 
at any terms. It was currently believed that Hy- 
der was entering into an alliance wich the Mar- 
ratos. For theſe reaſons they chought it prudent 
to decline the conteſt. The enemy, notwithſtand- 
5 2 2 advantages, were equally inclined to 

; It was therefore, on the third of April, 
1 7699 mutually agreed, that both parties ſhould 

defray their own expences, and the forts or places 

taken on either ſide be reſtored; that the reſpec- 

tive priſoners ſhould be releaſed, and a free com- 
mercial intercourſe allowed, both in the Carnatic 
and Hyder Ally's dominions; that Mahommed 
Ally ſhould pay a tribute of ſix lacks of rupees, or 

' ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, of which the firſt 
year's revenue be laid down; and that there 

ſhould be a perpetual league, offenſive and defen- 
five, between th negociating powers, and ſpecific 5 
number of (Se in caſes of ener _— 
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72 . ee 6 PROPS any . 
folid principle of policy or diſcretion, conduted , 
throughout by illiberal meafures, and involving, 
Wale in its ptogreſs and termination, conſequences. 
| emo to wy: een Were of | 
12 — ns widheneys 15 Ailing the 2 05 
1 een yur Ally to hoktilities, 5 


3 their military don the are ; 
of the enemy the dangerous ſituation of their ally 
dominions, or ibe advantages of their employers. 
They knew. that the treaſury of Madras was abſo- 
lutely ĩnadequate to the vaſt expenditure Which 
theſe operations would - neceſſarily :occaſion, and 
| that even the revenues of Bengal, aſter paying the 2 
Intereſt of the Company's debt, and its own civit +} 
and military eſtabliſhment, could ſpare but little 1 
to aſſiſt or relieve them. It was obvious their own - 
derritories would be expoſed to depredation, while = 
their troops were accupied on a diſtant ſervice, 5 
and that the nabob would be leſs able to ſupport 
chem; as he ſuffered from the enemy. The coun- 
- try,- in: which Hyder could always: ſecure à retreat, 
notwithſtanding our ſuperiority, was not ſuſceptible © 
of an eaſy reduction. 80 hat from every impar- þ 
tal vie af their conduct, it ſeems to have origi- 

« hated: chiefly it an empty deſire of aggrandiſemenn 
it heſt, or mare probably in the apprehenſion that 
| thoſe pxinces whoſe. dominions were moſt expoſed. 

tothe depredatqry. excurſions of the army, might 
8 we their private fortunes, by: ſecretly pur-. 
N. „ chafing 


Las 
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chaſing an exemption Yom Nr en of the 
council. bitch 
To whatever eauſes the war ay be en | 
the mode of carrying it on admits of no apology. 
The army was in perpetual want of neceſſaries, and 
ſuch as they obtained were not always-of tlie · beſt 
kind. Their movements were conſtantly retarded 
for want of oxen to tranſport their artillery, which 
alone could proteft thent from the ſudden attacks 
of the enemy's cavalry. © The general was at the 
ſame time deprived-of all diſeretionary power; by 
the: preſence of a ſpecial delegation, *whom the 
prefidency appointed to attend the army; and ſu- 
perintend the campaign. The only man of ſound. 
Abilities in this committee was Colonel Call, whoſe . 
opinion, in emergencies of the greateſt delicacy 
and conſequence, was habitually over-ruled by the 
Ignorance, timidity, and avarice of his colleagues. 
This office, unknown in the Engliſh ſerviee,-and 
pernicious wherever it has been adopted; ſeems 
created, on the preſent occaſion, merely for the 
emolument of thoſe employed, who, deeply con- 
"cerned in the contrafts for- ſupplying the troops, 
regulated their motions in fuch a manner as beſt 
ſuited their own convenience and intereſt. The 
army felt the bad effects of ſuch an ill-· adviſed mea · 
fure in all its departments. Brave and experienced 
officers were diſguſted. Some of them quitted che 
| ſervice; others, whoſe circumſtanees in ſuch a ſitu · 
A gs and at ſo great a diſtance from 'þvme, did 
| wot permit them to aft fo deciſtve a part; found 
the duty irkſome, and relaxed. their * 


TPO ay without 603 drags. recom- 


 wendation,jos intereſt, were employed, advanced, 


and eniruſſed. The way was conſequently marked 
with: a figaza- wich had never before dilgraced 


che militery honour, of, the nation; Britiſh officers, 


deleningthe.caulc of their country for the ſervice 
of an inveterate enemy, and forts given up in ſuch. 


2 manner as to have an appearance rather e | 


chepy, than cowardice. 

It Mas not eaſy to forclee. or. 1 any. 
poſſible. advantage that could reſult to. the Com- 
pany from-this wer, But thoſe only. who, urged 


the: meaſure, that the property of their maſters 


might he abſorbed in lucrative jobs to them OF their 
friends,; could remain blind to its conſequences, 


Tube council;of Madras ſeem to have been dazzled 
vith the chimerical expectations of realizing, like 


their fellow-leryants in Bengal, an immenſe terri- 
torial , revenue. Their general diſpatches to the 


F deluſive proſpe tts in colours peculiarly brilliant and 
intereſting. They promiſed no leſs than to inveſt 
cheir maſters with the ſovereignty of all the Corro- 
mandel coaſt, and that of Malabar, from Cape 
Rama to Cape Comorin. This profound and 


proſperous policy was immediately rendered ſub- 
ſerxvient to pecuniary/; intrigue. The nation, ac- 


cuſtomed to the marvellous adventures of the Eaſt, 


eaſily became the dupe of its own credulity, and 
eagerly. anticipated more proſperity than it was 
| reaſonable to expect. This temporary delirium 
was not _—_ its effect. India ſtock, roſe with 


Ws H 3 '*_ ©. rapitlay, - + 
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Court of ' DireQors about this period, exhibited theſe ' 
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rap idity, from the general deſire that proveile@ to 
ſhare in the ſucceſs of the preſent meaſures. The 
report of our viktory at Trinomaly- corroborated 
theſe flattering hopes, by promiſing to facilitate 
their accompliſhment. In this moment of intem- 
perate joy, from the preſumption of a felicity barely 
Poſſible, the capture of Madras by the ſon of Hy. 
der Ally, a youth of eighteen,” was announced. 
The revolution in the public mind, from extacy to 
deſpair, was inſtant and univerſal. The nevs, be- 
cauſe diſliked by all, was doubted by many, and 
anxiouſſy diſputed by more. The great body of 
the people, however, were ſo much alarmed and 
chagrined by their difappoiritment, that India ſtock 
yas reduced, fell above ſixty per cent. in a few 
days, and vas ſoon expected to fall ſtill Iower. 
Not all the efforts of the Direfors could give'but 
a momentary check to this general torrent of de- 
ſpondeney. In vain they produced their official 
diſpatches, or aſſerted that the Company, inſtead 
of being in danger, was never in a mare flouriſhing 
condition. That only which was moſt ' dreaded 
received the greateſt credit. A ſuſpicion" of the 
vorſt was now the epidemical diſorder, which time 
and patience alone could remove. The mote the 
ſubjeRt \ was underſtood, the' livelier were people's 
reſentments excited againſt thoſe who had mus 
wantonly , deceived them. The condutt of the 
Company's ſeryants, eſpecially in Madraſs, was 
canvaſſed with freedom, and arraigned with ſeve- 
rity. Fadts were inveſtigated and proved, which, 
1 wel! ſaid, expoſed | them 1 but 

15 tt 
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a to puniſhment. And the. failure of the war was, 
roundly imputed to their, iniquitous contracts, mo- 
nopolies, and extra- appointments. It was ſound 
chat large remittances had been made from Ben- 
| gal, to ſupply the deficiency , of revenue. in 
Madras, Theſe were of a baſe kind of gold 
| coin, by which the Company were ſuppoſed 
p have ſuſtained, in mere. exchange, the loſs. of 
forty, thouſand pounds. The inveſtments uſually 
made from Madras to China, were conſequently 
ſulpended, no ſilver circulating in the country, and 
all the various m aCtures at a ſtand, from the 
fear of the enemy. The buſineſs of the ſubordi- 
nate factories was equally obnoxious to injury and 
interruption from the ſame cauſe, The tributary 
polygars, eſpecially of Mahommed Ally, were di- 
latory in their payments, and reſolved their back- 
wardneſs, into that, want of protection which left 
their property a prey to robbery and devaſtation. 


Thus every pecuniary reſource of the Company 


vas affected by this expenſive and pernicious, war.” - 5 


Their, martial reputation, ,from the prudence and 
gallantry of their officers, . had ſuffered nothing in 
the eyes of Hyder, who had ſeen and felt their 
ſuperiority. in ſo many inſtances. But our troops 
were no longer conſidered as invincible by the 
country. at large, - It vas on this account adopted 
as a common opinion, that number, unanimity, 
brayery, diſcipline, and conduct, had nearly the 
ſame effect on Europeans and Indians. This war 
did more. It inculcated in the princes of Indoſtan, 
the , the importance, and the piactica- 

H 4 N | bility 
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bility of a general confederacy; and 
thoſe hereditary feuds, which in all affairs of com- 
merce and government had given ſuch an afcen. 
dancy to foreigners, this ſoundeſt of all political 
maxims, that among no people on earth can there 
be any confidence ner bran; or any faket 

without union. 
I be affairs of the Calipany, 4 s welt from their 
own magnitude as from their inſeparable connec. 
tion with the proſperity of the whole empire, were 
now an object of conſtant and general conſide- 
ration. The national credit und intereſt were 
deeply involved with theirs, Some effeftual mea- 
ſures" were therefore deemed requiſite, to put a 
ſtop to ſuch abuſes and miſmanagement as had ſo 
- Foully diſgraced the Britiſh name, both in India 
and Europe, and which had been attended with 
cffefs i injurious at once to the rn — com. 
munity. wg ee Log 

| With this view a che was brought Brod for 
inveſting three perſons of competent experience in 
the conflitution and buſineſs of the Company, as 
well as in the nature of Indian politics and con- 
neftions; with extraordir inary powers, and who ſhould 
5 be ſent to that country, under full authority, to exa- 
mine and reQify the concerns of every department. 
Mr. Vanſittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel Ford, all 
of whom had formerly ferved with reputation, the 
two former 1 in a civil, and the latter in a military 
capacity, were, accordingly appointed to this ſer- 
vice, with an abſolute controul over all the Com- 
pany's ſervants in that part of the world. © ; 


This 


Tie appointm 


NS IN INDIA, 


tog 
ent, a might be erpebled, occa· 


goded much warm altercation, and the moſt ex- 
e intrigue, eſpecially on their fide vboſe 


tht 
5 — accepted oſtenſible fituations in India. 
oppoſed the meaſure as nugatory, 


They . 
bach the principles of the inſtitutiöm a as infidl= 


repro- 


ous and fallacious, and branded the powers thus 

created, as originating in a mean fulpicion of their 

fidelity, in whom, 'by the conſtitution of the Com- 

| pany, their confidence was placed. Others, fart. 
| led at the magnitude of the truſt, and the delicacy 

of the commiſſion, Every inch of the ground was 
diſputed, new objeftions were conſtantly raiſed, 

and notwithſtanding ſeveral general e had al. 


ſembled and canvaſſed the merits of the me: 


no decifion could take place without a ballot — 


| This was rio ſooner obtained, and the commiſſion 


for giving effect to che refolution, than a new de- 
lay was occaſioned by a requiſition from the nini. 
ſter, that the Company ſhould give to a ſervant of 
25 crown A principal ſhare i in the direftion of their 

airs. W od 


"The Directors, during theſe Gebetes had applied 


| for two ſhips 


of the line and ſome frig ates, as their 
appearance in the Indian ſeas tended to facilitate 
the intercourſe of their ſervants with the native 
princes. Government gave them no anſwer, but 
it was known that a ſquadron, under the command 
of Sir John Lindfay, was deſtined to fail for that 


part of the world. In order, however, to be cer- 


tain of a matter thus important to che intereſt of 
the OR we ſanQion of a general court, it 


< 


was 


* 


1 pi render, : a, F application 


be 05 


0 ee chat miniſtry would be under the 
neceſſity of maki 


aking ſome reply. At a meeting. 
therefore, of the proprietors. 1 July 27%, a motion 


d this purpoſe. was unanimouſly adopted, and an- 


other. court ee to he the meſlage of | 
wernment. nts bo | 
- At this court, which LA held SAT en 
after, a letter was received from Lord Weymouth, 
one of his. Majeſty 8 ſecretaries of ſtate, Aignifying 
that the meaſure adopted by the Company, had, in 
E. opinion of miniſtry, been deemed illegal; that 
was ſorry to find, by their anſwer, that they bad 


not acceded to the appointment of a naval officer, 


with full powers to adjuſt all maritime affairs in 
India.. He now begged they would reconſider the 
commiſſion i in general, and that the particular arti- 
cle of granting unlimited powers. to a-naval officer 
might be laid before the proprietary at-large. 

| This extraordinary demand produced an elabo- 
me correſpondence between the miniſtry and Di- 
 reftors. + A ſubjeR altogether new, and involving 
queſtions « of the greateſt. commercial and conſtitu- 
tional importance, was laid before the proprietors. 
It there appeared, that the authority required by 
this miniſterial mandate, vent in fact to ſuperintend 
the ſuperviſors, as. well-as all the Company's con- 
Ferns. The Direction owned a readineſs to allow 

he naval officer a certain participation of influence 
in their councils abroad, but declined acquieſcing 
in the requeſt at large, both becauſe they thought 
the N too ay for one perſon, and OO it 


* would 
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© would: afford government a perpetual pretext for 
interſering in the management of the Company” "Y 
. allaing,”. They ſtated at the ſame time, that the 
commiſſion had undergone the reviſion of council, | 
and its legality was confirmed by the n * 
the moſt reputable lawyers i in-the kingdom. | 
At another court, held by adjournmem 0 A 
ſhort day, a ſecond letter, which had been receiv- 
ed that morning, was alſo read from the ſame mi- 
niſtet, He ſtated, that. by their anſwer the Direc- 
tors had not properiy underſtood him. He meant 
not to inveſt a naval officer with plenipotentiary 
powers at large, but only wiſhed him to. poſſeſs ſuch 5 
a ſhare in the buſineſs af adminiſtration as would 
at once promote the intereſt of the Company and 
the honour of government. He begged the pro- 
prietary to conſider both the commiſſion and 
that degree of authority which the ſervant of the 
crowripught to poſſeſs. He declined giving any 
opinion on the firſt of theſe; but as government, 
at the requeſt of the Company, in the eleventh ar- 
ticle of the laſt definitive treaty of peace with 
France; made conditions with ſeveral Indian prin- 
ces, it highly concerned their bonour that an.offi- 
_ cer of their appointment ſhould be principal agent. | 
in all matters offenſive and rut hr | 
be deſigu of the miniſter was now obvious, i 
a conſiderable : ime was occupied in giving due 
conſideration to the ſubjeR.. It occaſioned at the 
next general court [Auguſt 30.] a very tedious mw . 
warm debate. But, aſter much. on 
ie and not + ee the mane EE 


AA 
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was at len h reſted on this general queſtion, which 
v to be decided by ballot: That this courtwill 
give the officer of the cron, commanding ſhips 
of the line, a ſhare in the deliberations and reſo- 
Intions of the Company, merely with regard to the 
two objects of making peace and declaring war, 
where his Majeſty's forces are —— ae 
— ngny By" a great majority. 

The commiſfion for the naval . 
chief was in the mean time made out; but as the 
requiſition of extraordinary power had net been 
granted, his operations were limited to the Gulph 
of Perſia, where the Company's affairs had for 
Side'tirne been greatly incommoded by the trou- 
blies which embroiled the hatives. A ſort of com- 


. took place. The power of making 


e and war was allowed by the Direttors to the 
naval commander only in the Gulph of Perſia, and 
the demand for ſhips of the line to the Bay of Ben- 
gat was ſuſpended. Two frigates, however; were 
ordered for that fervice, and at the ſame time ap- 
pointed to convey' the Kuperviſors, whoſe powers 
were at tength'fi — Mrs ee en eren _ to 
der lon 

"The Company's agreement . govorneent, 
and the reſtraining bill, being nearly expired, it 
was deemed expedient to lay before miniftry ſuch 
| propefals as were likely to become the baſis of 
à new bargain. The object of | the Directors 
Vas to obtain,” if poſlible, more equitable” terms, 
und a permanent ſettlement of the Company's 
affairs. They were folicitous- wala a+ 
818 turn 
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aum or compenſation for the great ſum of money yy 


which they annually paid to government. A pre- 
longation of their charter for five. years was requir- 
ed, and confidered as a moderate equivalent. 
This, however, was abſotutely refuſed. . Extorting 


money from the Company was clearly a part of the 


miniſterial ſyſtem. Their interference in reftrift- 
ing their dividend, demonſtrated that the Compa- 
ny were in the hands of a power which they could, 
not reſiſt. It was too late to inſiſt on conditions. 
The controul was eſtabliſhed, and might be ex- 
petted to operate. Even the ſmalleſt relaxation 
in the reftriftive power began to be conſidered as a 
_ favour, rather than acknowledged as a compenſa- 


tion. 


Thus e after a long t train of nega- 
ciation and conſultation with ſeveral general courts, 


an agreement was concluded, and a bill brought. 5 


into parliament grounded on the following princi- 
ples. That the Company ſhould pay to the public, 
- for five years to come, the annual ſum of four 
hundred thouſand pounds: That, in that time, 
they might increaſe their dividends to twelve and 
a half per cent. the increaſe not to exceed ane 
per cent. in any one year: That if the Company, 
from any cauſe or emergency, during that term. 
vere under the neceſſity of reducing their divi- 


dends, an equal ſum ſhould be deduQted from the 


annual payment made to government; but in caſe. 
their dividends were reduced to fix per cent, the 
keyment te the. public, was to be. diſcontinued :. 


a * EY 
„ 
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That, during theſe five years, the Company ſhould 
Export Britiſh, goods equal in value; upon an aver- 
age, with thoſe. exported: for an equal num- 
ber of years paſt; and that, if any ſurplus of the 
Company s caſh remained in England, after. pay- 
ment of certain ſpecified debts, it ſhould be lent 
tothe ; public « at an OW 4s duo per cent. 
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litical eſtabliſhment was the neceſſary and immedi- 
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le Provinces of Bengal —Opyreſſ ons of Makom- | 
mel Reza Camn—A. dreadful famine—Mr. Hal- 
ing His Regulations— His Intrigues with the 
is Country Princes —Sujah. ul Dowlah—Shaw Al lum 
vr 8 Great Un Baa Rohilla Wor. Oy EY 
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ate conſequence of our acceſſion to the Dewan- 


nee of Bengal. It produced a revolution which 


convulſed the ſtate to its extremities, and which, 


under a ſeries of ſingular Occurrences, gave exiſt. 5 


ence to ſuch a varie of new circumſtances, as 


mark our ſubſequent tranſaQtions in that unfortu- 
nate country with a novelty and infamy, which are 


without a parallel in the hiſtory of the ſpecies. - 
From that moment the government. aſſumed a 


new ſhape. All the branches of the executive. | 
power were transferred- from natives to the con- 
quęrors. Every official department, every fitua- | 


tion of dignity and emolument, every poſt of con- 


| ſubah was ſubſtantially annihilated. He was vie- 


wally reſtrained by ee eee 


fidence, exertion and reſponſability was ſeized and | 
occupied by the Engliſh. The influence of ihe 


7 . 
could 


348 | Kate rr | 
could neither make war nor peace, appoint his 
own miniſters, controul his own troops, manage 
his own revenues, or ſuperintend the adminiſtration 
of Juſtice over his own ſubjetts. The femblance 
of authority which he poſſeſſed was literally a pur- 
chaſe from the Company. They ufurpedthe very 
ſetilemem of his houſchold; they reſtricted his ex- 
Penditure to certain Uritations; we) render him 
d captive in his own: palace ; © they erouded his 
court with their creatures / they bribed his very 
domeſtics 'to betray him: and they conſtituted 
every wretch in his ee his private, as 
well as hiepublic cards. ene OF: \ 

Toe the Duxch;/the Dames and-oditifElookeins, | 
| who applied the preſidency of Calcutta as the 
ruling pover, for the grant of :ndulgenes, ar the 
redreſs of :grievances, they conſtantly aſſumed the | 
e re n c dukt 
ſuſing quotofiomnnitet:uaie: name of influence. 
Equally-- careful io avoid: diſclaiming their om 
ſupremacy, or roundiy aſſtrting that of another, 
abeir ſovereignty vm daily and palpabl/ ſubſtanti- 
ated. by every part · af their nut Nor could 
all the ſubtlety of political ſophiſtry Tonceal the 
reality and exertidns of an authority which operated 
openly, univerſally, and irreſiſtibly. Fbeir po- 
ey under theſe circumſtances, was a ſilent arqui- 
eſcence in the opinion of ſuch as treated the Com - 
pany as principals, but to ſuffer that conviction to 
acquire maturity and vigour among the natives, ra | 
ther A 25 of ahi üben, than 


% | from 


by 


"os ab $1204 4420887; ; ak, Kii. ab 1 [DIG 
FFF 
aliaures af gore ment, were. canlequently; ag 
longsr che; fame. While the; native. omreiu vere 
in authority, notrvithiigading. heir general demnn: 
vity-ob manner; it was. bur 8 fem of the: yall who = 
daned. te introduce any Innovations; in AY[RRRYA | 
The dete ed throughout the 
pine, wax oneefablithed, invariables well 
| Rem, founded in maxims originating in che hab 

bits ab dhe people, ſandioned by à religion adapted 
_ t9:4hel\cieeumiiances- of | the couEð,Ed and trans 
mitted, Wibhout any material alteration, through a 
long ſucceſion of ages, The bigher ranks [only = 
were olinoxous, ſtom their wearth or heir inſſur 
| £n£6,:40: the, gealouly: or ohh en of fuperiocs; 
Ihe laborious. enfants, mechanics, or Wanke 
ene, wene in - general | cxompied. from the in- 
trigues, the altercations, and the quarrels of heir. 
reſpeQive. waters; andigften followed their humble 
 gupations withoiit moleſtation, while the chief. 
win round them were deeply engaged in ib 
deadlieſt ſeuds. Andl id was no uncommon: ſpec- 
acle, in cheſe periods of oriental ſimplicity, 10. ſee 
be farmer pioughing in one field, while the battla 

raged id another. Tbe value Of . political inſti⸗ 
3 tutions can be eftinidted only by that degree == 
ners proſperity, and internal peace, which they ane 
calbulmed4o.confer; eltablifh, or proteft. To tbeſe 


: a, <6 . 
3 


primary anil oſſential objets of all good gowern- 


* 


nated — no refe- 
rence. The miſerable natives were defended - 
dgainſt foreign invaſion or depreduaion/ merely far 
the purpoſe of ſecuring to the ſervams of the Com- 
pany a monopoly in the trade of domeſtic.crucity 
and oppreſſion. Intoxicated by the elevated ſiu- 
muiion to which chey were raiſed; the violent mea- 
ſures they purſued, like diſeaſes which prey on the 
vitals, were at firſt attended with ſymptoms: of ap- 
proaching diſſolution. By obtruding on their new 
duominions various diſorders, under the pretext of 
neceſſary reform, they violated the venerable 
forms of antiquity, and ſuperſeded eſtabliſiments 
and uſages which, from time immemorial, the 
Hindoos had been aecuſtomed to treat with reſpeR. 
And thus a government took: place, calculated in 
the firſt inſlance to promote extortion and rapacity, 
and in the objet and operation of which, the cha- 
rafter and happineſs of che people at. eons. 
e 8-71 e eee Ret ROTO 
Of this extraordinary ſyſtem re 
ceun be given, chan that it originated in the mere 
contingeney of mercantile enterpriſe· Nothing 
fimilar; at leaſt, can be found in the inventions or 
ſpeculations of ancient or modern times, among 
Gothic or civilized nations. It was a ſpecies of ab- 
ſolute delegation, in which the conſtituent body re- 
ferved no authority which could operate as a check 
on the uſurpation or àbuſes of their repreſentatives. 
It was radically and- effentially, defeive} as with- 
out a faculty of legiſlation, and without intereſt in 
3 it ö 0 


bv tr "Rl. 


'% 
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bos ereruüve and jndieiary powervin-their wmoſt, 
uitude . It was a government of degtadation and 
abſurdity, in which the ſervants of che: Company 
vere merchants in their eivil, and ſovereigns in 
. their meroantile charaſter. Mgt En ew ln 453%) 
From being a province bf the empite; the terri- 
| tory(}thus- uſurped. by the Oompany became lite- 
rally independent, or whatever ſubordination was 
acknowledged,” it was altogether nominal, and 
without-reſponſibility. In fag, the Gteat Mogul, 75 
in vom all the prerogatives of ſovereignty chrough- 
aututhe q vaſt empire of Indoſtan are veſted, was 
aſtuaiiy reduced to the ſituation of a penſioner, 
who owed! his ſubſiſtence to; their hounty. No 

ennneltiens were henceforth cultivated; among the 
neigzhibouting - powers, on prineiples of A liberal 
n An obvious propenſity to circumvent - 
an uniſormly marked the ſpirit of all 
ddeir treaties. The ſword was the only charter = 
they avονπ¼π d to the ative, who. were accuſtomed . 
by habit and exanple t regard no means as un- 


ecquired by violence. A power thus operating 
_ ' without eontroul, either from prineintes. of internal 

 rafititudey1or external ſaperivtity, appeared to the 
princes of India as a prodigious vortex, Which 
threatenethimmediate- extinftion io every approxi- 
mating object, and from which chere was-no ſafety 

but in diſtance, reſiſtanee, or fightin „ 


Neyenue is the great and prevailipg;object of a 
| ny”; Ammann winery any 12 


da 


lawful for maintaining dominions vbich had been 


| and vo depoſtum whatever mide for ihe neal necel- 
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principles of honour, the gullantry of enterpriſe, 
are alli abſorbed: in the ſordid paſſion of rice. 
In the ancient republic ks df Greene and Rome, no 
other attention was paid to finance, eee 
of general eee Were it as a matter 


proſperous bat howto teiſe money. The · multi · 
tude ate reduted to a fpecics of mere property or 
merehandtze, and managed; for the moſd part, by 
men whoiſubſticute for che eee 
on emolument. The faeuties of 
inftead of promoting theowelfave | of Ape oon-· 
tequendy proſdituted to pumpe the profiigute 'yafs 
Anm e ian ue extravagant, and dhe G 
N e r eee eee eee e Witsupe 

ener eee mie 
Acſtruſtive ſyſtem.” Al the chimerieal vm 
the fovereign were gratifed in che. fit / inſtanee 


ſities of che people. The rglemieſs mandates of 
deſpotiim alienated one portion after another The 
thirſt of gold, and à rape for luxury, have been 
long the ſeourges of Indoſtan. Rapaecity muſt al. 
ways be the veſource of tyrants; white Providence 
permits them to awe with authority and outrage, 
the innocent ent and defenceleſ e pot. 
The revenues of Bengal ariſe from the. rents of 
lands which, except à few diſtriſts eonſigned for 
ſpecial reaſons to individuals; are confidere@abthe 
erer el * — 
tam 
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dens ſevied on alm even anicle. of; le, aud 
lubje& to. infioite; variation, from farms, of excla- = 
be privileges, or which have annezed ta them 

dgeriain monopolies :: and: from fines, or forſeitures 
dee eee eee bur every ſpecies of miſde- 
meanor, and by every Banyan in the employ of | 
+e\Engliſh., The aggregate, ſum accumulated by - 
the usted produce of theſe reſources muſt he im- 
_ menſe.: Under a government abſolutely. military, 
 anvng::6 people whoſe chief charaſteriſties arc 
_ Guplichy, timidity, and ſuperſtition, and where 
chere wes no la to guard the helpleſs, or awe the 
tyrannical, it is gaſy to conceive what dreadlſul 
implements of oppreſſion theſe feveral branches of 
finance would become. It was the imereſt of thoſe 
vb hinec the ground of the Company. only for a 
year, ho reduce the ꝓtiee of labour as much as 
. polſibles aud without regarding futurity, command | 
he genes produce in their power. The inevi- 
table conſequence v imperceptible; ruin to; the 
Jai „he rot, the zimindar, and the revenue. 


Were in every Gltrict, and village enforced by par- 
tien aß armed men. indeed, whoever had. any 
en in chen ent chain Gf denen daher and fubgr- 
dination, Which the Company. had inſtitutecd in this 
new empire conſidered. himſelf as entitled.to the _ 
- privilege of mal treating the wretched inhabita | 
in proportion 10 bis uation: in the ſervice, . Of 
the infinite contributions raiſed in theſe devoted 
provinces, - the thare-brought to the Conipany's ac- | 
Eng wat, however, but trivial; though in the 
* 3 | SL uE | 


Te demande of-ahofe; who colleQed, the duties 
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gener tenor of their cording — ITT 
ſhewn more anxiety to ſwell their'revenues than to 
bonefit the public. * Theſe ure the emphatic words 
of one of their ſervants to another. y the 
r eſtabliſhed mode of oollestion, the' agreement is 
* never obſerved between the colleQor und the 
t tenant.” At the end of the year, when 
«former knows that the latter has made y halt, 
Ache ſurely ſeizes it, notwitiſtanding the-agree- 
ment being juſtly paid.” By theſe means all in- 
1 duſtry is checked, and all confidence deſtroyed; 
„and neither Ubcurtt, farmer, collector, and ſo 
* upwards to the foujedare, having ay truſt in 
"Fe each other, it has wade the whole a hay" ve 
M rogues and plunderers. een Agr 
Mahommed Reza, the oſtenſible inder of 
Aries ſtudied the character df his maſtens. He = 
knew the influence of money!" Poſſeſſed of tales 
for buſineſs, an accurate diſcernment of men in 
aktive life, and a genius forall the reſinement and 
obliquities of the deepeſt intrigus, his ituation gave | 
him the command of treaſures,” and be applied 
them with dexterity, ih accompliſhing at once his 
imeręſt and ambition. His addreſs in» conctiat- 
ing friendſhips was irreſiſtible. In penſions and 
prefents among his dependents and abettors, his 
-annual diſburſements' amounted to neatly half a 
million Rerling. Phe place of the Company reſi- 
dene at the coùrt of the ſubah, was equal, avlcaft, 
B e ui bali ode pine 5dr 
N Mr. G. Gy Najcarell to Richard, \Bepcher, Eſqe Avgaſt, 
1759 61 (of Dh s wu be U 107 
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Daene which»theſe:immenſe levies ocean: 
ſonedh ſubjeſed the miſerable inhabitants; 10 aſe» = 
ries: ofthe moſt wanon-cruchtics, - The emiſlaries 
of tyranny! end exaRtion}-affiſted by ſelett parties 
of military, ſuddenly overſpread and ravaged he 
country far and near. In vain did the-weaver, the 
tiller f ground, the handicraſt, and the petty | 
trader; accuſe. their oppreſſors, or demand a redreſs 
cf their wrongs,/!whilittbe. intimate friends of the 
aggreſſors, or the, aggreſſore themſelves, 
in every court to which they could apply. They 25 
appealed to Britiſhi juſtice, but were inſtanily re: 
3 the natives, where 
we jadge vas not only a party in the cauſe, bat 
highly;incenſed againſt them,” far daring 96 heyy = 
 a-ſuſpigior. of bis integrity, by lodging their com- 
plaints before his ſuperiors. The men who. pre- : 
Lded in theſe proſtitusd courts, were the ſumma , 
- £xecutioners of the partial and arbitrary mandates = 
 of;a-monſter,. whole unbounded avarice, not only 
| eeled bis beat againſt. every acceſſion of huma- 
hnity, but at onde tempted and enabled him to 5 
bribe the indulgenge and connivance of his em- 
players, that he might thus riot in the, 1 
of his country. Hiſtory, averſe to xecord the har- 
barities which marked his depredations on the cot- 
tages of the poor, could, wiſh, for the: honour, of = 
the ſpecies, to conſign them, with their author, io 
| ablivious.j The whole enecutixe power being; en- 
_ 4ruſted, with him, for: ſubſtantiating the. pecuniary | 
| Uſpeſlations of r * ol 
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aakobjoB of. d ders m_ 
i imerett-in their farms abovea year. : That pe- 


nad comprehended all their cukivation und ener- 
ten. The tents wert unavuida ny raiſed to antici- 


pate the eager dematidbof nee The wretched 


Habitats ſubmitꝛect with / unconquerable patianbe 


to every ſpeties of indighity and (outrage; rather 
than relinquiſh their houſehold gods, or me evis 
Which their andveſtors oepupied;i Every year:they 
detame the property of fte maſtem Thei op. 
proffiors only were not'-changed; (becauſe they 
EBYlY not be increaſed. Theſe petty: tyranis were, 
iff their turn, reduced t Puttielpate in the foffer- 
gs of their laue, and feht themſblves; un d f 
tt nigour Wach (they bad ſu osten ihfllCted. 
Many were daily and openly tied and ſtvurged tile 
ſlons, at a fta: Flic ſtreris und ſNukres'of Mob. 
ſirdabad reſounded with: dei ekintwets.: Net a 
few expired! in aponies under dhe lan Old, 
driven to deſpair, abandoned the cbEn éin queſt 
v iht lenity Abresd whit they cout to: onger 
enoy at home: >-Thefe>who-furtived the red ef 
Sppteſſion- and remained; weredeprived:iof their 
_ Ml}; and vaſt watts of themafhferide land: inthe 
world inflandy Vetaihe Why It was at the nm 
ume firenuouſly wed; Mat ute revenues of the 
Somiphny wut (e ſuffer bc Nlnaimution, nowwith- 
Kanäing wy Tagen poverty and ei 
Hun 1391 agunon 07:41 rot D 
ut yt bf WARN add regulation" ef 
bed by the elVHeblifhnhices under the. govern | 
ment or W 


my 


allaheir eee 
ay ase, in one blatk, bloody, and indiſſoluble 
aſſocistitn againſt the inhabitants. Their agent 
ſor mansging the inland trade repaired (without = 
delay to their reſpettive ſiluatioens. The deputis 
of merthante Who were ſoldiers; and conguerats 
kt: the ſine time, ſeised, at ohe ſtroke, on ai 
me getzeſſaries of liſe. This daring and miſchiev> 
ous monopoly, gave them an immediate and ful 
command bf the natives, who were without remedy 
of appeal,.'as the ſame; ſe; of men who formed the = 
plam and carried it ins/execntiony were ſovereigm 
of che country. Salt, beetle - nut and tobacco 


Lend degli am ſon money in dhe fut. inflances, . 


mtwards for goods and then for almoſt every ſpe> 
ales of property Which could be realined. The 
cruelties exerted in extorting the inveſtmenta from 
| the manuſaddurero, wete ſo enquiſite erid intoler- 
able, eſpetially among thoſe in the: fk buſineſs, 
that, i ches have been onen han 
ſelves, that they;maight-not be:compeited-46:« fpe- 
airs of labour Which 8 
5 convenience and diſtreſs. o ment er e eee 
. vi, Bengal: had::now 40-futrwidh 
à tribute to the king. 32 4 
e eee Nene ep bind 
— nh more than alu, dauer cr The 
bob, amable- to yield prote ion to, — 
ubs Wes, metwithſtanding, impori¹h d from 


2 
e T Thoſa 


Thoſe 6ßly ub polelird dhe rn n 
_ eonfiived:atiopprefſien; The projeftors of theſe 
violent mæaſures were fatisfiedthat the evil did not 
exiſt among chem, and winked at the erimes of 
petty offenders, that their reſentment might fall 
the heavier on more elevated and exemplary de- 


nmoqaents. And the retbleſs pillager of villages and 


farms, eher purchaſed his impunity by dividing 
_ the ſpoil with his ſuperiors, or fell a victim to the 
power he/abuſed, and was himſelf plundered, with | 
as little mercy as he had ſhewn to others. The 
ſervants of the Company ſet out upon the plan of 
accumulating fortunes- only by proxy; but no 
ſooner was it apparent that oppreſſion had nothing 
to fear from juſtice, chan they acted without diſ- 
guiſe, and became e oſtenfible ane in 
violence and rapaci e ter une 
One of themoſt Wee e e 
ration of which we owe our proſperity in that un- 
fortunate country; vas, the good opinion generally 
entertained by the natives of the fairneſs and im- 
poartiality of our laws. "They: naturally contraſted 
the privileges of Engliſhmen,” under a free conſti- 
tution, with their own hereditary vaſſalage and de- 
pendence. --They' heard, wich admiration and ap- 
plauſe, that the Britiſh/government — | 
Individual in all his perſonal and relative 8 
chat neither the prince, his nobles, —— — 
of any denemination Whatever, eould wreſt any | 
ane ti property from him:;' that men in all caſes 
were judged by meln eule: and'that che rank of 


| RO oye _ | | 
impreſſions diſpoſed great numbers of the natives 
to favour and in many inſtances to facilitate oujt 


for the better, they rejoiced at our proſperity; and 


known to be generals in the army, impoſed duties 
on neceſſaries, to one third of their value; and 


uſe into their ohn hands, to ſell as they pleaſed. 


But chat reſources were adequate to the avidity 


of avarice. The certainty, the eaſe, and the rapi- 


conſideration with adventurers. 47 The ſerva nts -of , 


be Company, anxious to return in ſplendour to 
their native country, deemed all theſe modes of 
enriching themſelves-redious: and-unſatisfaQtory. 
The numerous 


r. Nn their 


imagined the introduttion of our laws and 3 
would certainly follow our power. They were 

ſoon; however; and fatally undeteived. The mo- 
ment we got poſſeſſion of the government, orders 
vere iſſued that leaſes and civil contraſts were all 

to be made void on à day; that a few perſons only, 


that their new maſters had taken things of daily 


eſtabliſhed in their fa- 
vour Vere ſtill diſproportionate to iheir enpettiq- 
tions. Their next expedient vas therefore to o- 
det the rice into ſtores or magazines. Aware that 
ibe Gentoos would rather die than vielate the pre 
oepts of their religion by eating fleſh, they were 
ſure of receiving what price they pleaſed ſor a 
thus eſſential to exiſtence.” The inha- 
a — which they were redu- 


* 


„ —— | 


| &9py at. 4he;;difpoſal; of others; cultivated: their 
- farms with indifference. | This produced. ſtarcity, 
and eircumſeribed the monopoly. The;people 
lived on toots, and foot to which they had not 
been accuſiomed. Sickneſß and epidemical com- 
Plaints of variqus kinds. every where prevailed, 
end converted the whole country, into one prodi- 
gious hoſpital., Proviſions, ingreaſed in value in 
— diminiſhed ag; quantity, The 
laborious poor, whole. cireumſtances are always 
ſuſſiciently hard, were the-firſt whoſe ſituation ex- 
poſed them to theſe accumulated diſtreſſes. Many 
adminiſtorad. And in ſome diſtrimto che living 
were ſo debilitated by diſeaſe and want, that the 
"dead were even ſuffered to remain unburied- 
All this, however, was hut the beginniag:of mi- 
: Sore The wretched. inhabitants: of :Liengal ſeem 
oniy 40; have ſurvived the ſoourge of deſpotiſm, 
that the wrath of heavem might ſweep them to de- 
feruſtion in muultindes ·¶ Such is the fertility of the 
foil, and ſo gehial the climate df this country, that 
.evety year is blefled-with/ Their Jitfe 
have, whieh-confiſte.;of. meltigrain; happens in 
April; and eir - great ene, \conſilling ſolely; of 
rige, happens im Omober. Theſe different pro- 
. ductians, ate owing 4 the rains, which gederally 
-- - commence, in Augult, apd-cpntinue; ntafly -throc | 
months. By a Arong drought; which ethauſted 
de fields of maiſture, and cdbverted; che not ir · 
riguous plain a0 ſandy; deſeris there aA fail- 
ure f _ 


eden, 


one of 1770 And ts 
this failure;-that-cotwithſtanding/ = 'very:copfidess 7 
able growth-of rice on the higher grounds, the ag+ 
gregate produoe was by no means neee 
conſumption of the natives. ee e e e 
Famine was no uncommon calamity. en 
prevident cout but the ſavage ſpirit of monq- 
poly eg-opgrating with the hoſtile alements, 'occas 
koned ſuch ſcenes of exquiſite anxiety and horros 
286 were even now 10 Indians. In every age and 
nation there are individuals attrocious enough ia 
improve tho publit ruin to their on emolument} 
It vas unfortunately not the lot of Bengal to 5e 
under the direction of men at that time diſtinguiſh 
ed hy their humanity. Tbe ſeaſon prognoſticated 
an approaching dearth, and the agents of the pe- 
Si their ſubordinate eue ——— 
e eee uf) their” reſpetlive 
fituations, as early and aſſiduous as poſſible in the 


Hlagitious traffto were ſo enormous and immediate; = 
that a gentleman ſtationed at the court of the na. 


bob, Who before this memorable period was known 
to be utterly without property, —— 
famine; is ſaid to have ene about fixty; 
thouſand. pounds to Europe. 
The black merchants depoſited” cara rice th 
could-buy from the Englifh in the granaries 
Calcutta, where it was pircelled out to the imehi- 
unt im the ſmulleſt quautities, and where, in Con 
— —. N 


er 


e N . hh ö N | 
x ; \ 


purchaſe of rice. The profis in/:this »dibus ande 


__ 


18 — IN IVDIA: 
; months of April: und May, mot of it wos Aeſtroy-⸗ 
ed. This freſſi ealamity vas a neu advantage to 
the monopoly, - as the value of what remained was 
by that means conſiderably enhanced Complaints 
the moſt reſpeaful, the moſt ſubmiſſive, and at the 
ſame time the moſt affecting and urgent, were dai- 
e nts at eee eee 
ful, e ee Rey the other; to haihakers 
by the feeble 'voice of ſuffering innocence. The 
nabob had no influenet but what was derived from 
the board, and the board, wherever a conteſt took 
place between their emiſſaries and the natives, were 
biafſed by a thouſand conſiderations to give judge - 
eee regard to bene 1 
| — es ben irn 2 2 
While many of the Engliſh beheld . 
ration and ſorrow: the relentleſs ſufferings of the 
patient Indians, the council at Calcutta were rou- 
zed from their indolenee by the eritical ſituation 
into which theſe melanchoby cireumſtances had 
plunged them. They ſent into all the various diſ- 
tricts under their government, to purchaſe what- 
ever rice could be found on the Company's ac- 
count, and even ſeized the cargoes on the river. 
This they publicly retailed, at the rate of between 
Bficen and twenty pounds: for a rupee. Their 
| principal attention, however, was to the preſerva- 
tion of their on workmen at the fortifications, 
vhich were then conſtrutting- And it vas not 
without ſome: difficulty: that the bazers or markets 
were . * . 
e . 2 595 


TRANSAOTIONS'IN INDIA 


as other wealthy families. in Moorſhetia had. diſplays 
ed the moſt humane and princely muniſtence, hy 


diſtributing rice to the peedy, gratis; until their re- 
. bpeQtive:granaries were exhauſted; Haitien Danb, 


No, ſooner were cheſe liberal reſources at an end 


dhan dhe natives, poured. denn upon CAlcut in 
prodigious and reſiſtleſs multitudes; The,;ftreets 5 


vere inſtantaneouſiy o vered and (incammoded, 


and all che Janes and avenues which lead to he 
palaces. of the wealthy giutted by ſwarms of, far 


miſhed/Indiang, who, writhing in the agonies of 


 avatice; and imprecated with their laſt breath a 


ul barricadoed and proteftcd. againſt the ſhocking 
unceremonious intruſion of ſtarving men, by guards 


ture put an end, ſor the preſent, to all the ex 


which meaſure about; eighty: pounda.:t0!adſer in 
part ihe urgent demands of the inbsbitznis. The, 
nabob and ſeveral omrahs about his court as Well, 


want and deſpair, imputed all their, miſeries to 75 


deluge of curſes on the heads of their murderers! 1 e 
In ain were the doors of the ich and power . 


of armed ſipoys. The powerful requiſitions, of nat: 0 


—_ 


forms of decency... Every new, ſpace was explored, 58 


poſſeſſed, and defended, with an anxiety. propor- 
tionate to the hopes of life, or alleviation which it 
aſſorded. And wretches grappling with, hunger 


and diſeaſe, and even calling upon death for that 


relief-which no other power would beſtow, , w 


ande 


2 Al ver the og 5 in the adjacent villages 7 
— -ptowifcuous cron, bend nding double, 


44 FS - with 


( l. 


TJ TRANSA@TIGNS: 1 ANDIA;" 
3 
vert ſeen ſuinting and firuggting under a preſſure 
df; intslerable anguiſn, quieny relinquilliag «> life 
 thyis itibittered- by ſortom, ſupplitating every paſ- 
ſenger to have merey upon them, liſting up their 
fad und languiſhüng eyes to Heaven in deſpon- 
dency, exerting their laſt remains Rrangth, in 
om they were not able to ſave, or ex- 
1 Wu all the various expreſſions of human paſ- 
| fon, in a condition/the-moſt"uſtifting chat can be 
| edbevives:-:'The whole country ecchoed with the 
groans, and teemed with the ſpeQres of thoſe who 
were ready t die. The cottages, dhe villages, 
and even many of te market and manuſaRturing 
towns, unable to ſuſtain their inhabitants, were de- 
ſerted and made deſolate. Famine drove them 
from their homes in ſhoals, like ſheep to the 
laughter. The fields, che roads, and alylaces of 
public intercourſe, preſented the eye with nothing 
but groups of theſe forlom creatures, pale, meagre, 
emaciated, and ghaſtly.” Some abſolutely worn out 
withwant andfatigue, hereandtheredroptdown, and 
ſtretched themſelves at full length, in expeQation | 
of immediate diflolution. Others ſearee able t drag 
their bodies from place to place, werè yet wan- 
dering up and down in a ſtate of mournfal ſtupi- 
 Uty, regardleſs x where they went or what they en- 
dured:” 112. 009 HOW 194407 S940: 047 Hair Þ-11 
It is hard to fay, whether that earneſt and pain- 
ful anxiety with which the young and the active 
ſerambled for the boon preſented by the hand of 
* or that wiſtful 160k canned | 


the 


, 


the diſappointment of che aged and the impotent, 
were moſt affeQting:; + Multitudes flocked — 
every White man wiv" approached them, 
withſtanding their timid minds and meet rope 
in pite dun or frantie tecems implored his fyrmpathy 
or urged his iMſtance. In theſe difaſtrous cir- 
cumſtamees; and among thi far greater number, all 
refatve: duties were for the time ſuſpend: Indi- 
vittualy; thiefly engrofſe by theit own wants, were 
_ ulrefly ihtapable'6f attention to thoſe of others. 
Children! deſerted their parents, and even mothers 
their infants; Whb were obſerved in great numbers 
expifring/6n the breaſt ; while many, who ſürvived 
thEauther of their beings, fill elung with' deadly 
cligetneſsto/thofe clay-cold boſoms which en 
Morde® them warmth and nouriffiment. 
There was-ti6t & cothef in the city, any tac 


Rving,! the dying, and the dead, were not _ 
or heaped "together in "melancholy confuſion.” 

vas impoſßtfe to ſtir abroad on buſineſs or As 
tion, here thele offenſive and mortifying aſſocia- 
ment dere net in the way. The daily eraploy- 
ihent'of Hundreds was to remove the dead in pro- 
portion 'as they became a nuiſance to the Jiving: 
Theſe” in cart. loads, and withbirt any funeral or 
refiglons' obfequies, wite $r6mifeubllly ane in. 
t che river. 

Bfthivibotaſink at proligious morrabity; vet 
vihifaring the moſt conſtant attentions to decen- 
ey and cleatilinefs; the town ant ſudarbs were 0 
h much infeſted, that, from the raging heat of the 


K 12 weather, | 
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vn dee in che vicinity of Calcutta, where" the 


— 
\ ' * 
— 6 2 1 | 22 
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A the; foul eters vapours.:which. 
inceſſantly aſcended. from the unburied dead; and 


the torid or intemperate ſtate · of the atmoſphere, a 


peſtilential influenza was generally and ſeriouſly 
apprehended. Fortunately an extraordinary flock 
of carniyorous birds, animals, and vermin, were 
allured ſrom their ſaſtpeſſes and their ſolitudes by 
the putreſadtion of the ſcene; The water of the 
Ganges become lothſome and corrupt from the 
loads of dead bodies which it daily received, Pork, 
geeſe, ducks, and every ſpecies of provißion, fat- 
tened by ſubſtances thus groſs and abhorrent, were 
avoided as poiſonous. The fiſh in the river were 
noxious, and eveu ſometimes; fatal to thoſe who 
eat them. Mutton, which could hardly be obtain - 
ed at any price, became the edi wy 
be enjoyed with ſafety or ſatisſaQtion..  . -. 

- Diſeaſes every where broke out, and Wed 
in proportion to the violence with which the famine 
raged. Many whom plenty exempted from the 
exquiſite pangs of want, natives as well as foreign- 
ers; unable to ſupport. their ſpirits under, the ,in- 
creaſing preſſure oecaſioned by ſuch an awful co- 
incidence of affliting circumſtances, were literally 
che martyrs of their own apprehenſions. No lan- 
guage can ſufficiently exhibit the ſudden and uni- 
 verſal.deſtruflion produced by the.ravages of theſe 
calamities. It was as if England, in the courſe of 
a. feu weeks, ſhould loſe one balf of her inhabi- 

tants. Above three millions of people are ſaid to 
5 have then poiſed fr wn fol mc! 


* 1 46 #4 x; _ x 
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N Aiken " amt 
4 his famine is is an 
which ſhall perpe 
| finiſter genius of nb, ms bes 
yond tlie Avages of lie, to what a ſhocking * 
cels the ourtages of avarice have” been extended 
apainſt all that is 1 "molt ſacred. and inviolable i in tbe 
rights of humanity! "What muſt be the feelings of, 
thoſe monſters f in \ whoſe fordid adventure this me- 
morable cataſtrop phe onginated ? Who would pur- ä 
chaſe even the che at the ſhocking expence of 
being thus haunted e . * the I. of, 
murdered million Rte | 
1 1 have k een 


bütedd to enbaßce che rice or diminiſh the 3 
ty of proviſions, would have been called to a firift = 
atecunt; that ah immediate ſtop would have been 
put to the prodigi ious add avowed exports of pri- | 
vate eaters; that the deſtination of the Compa- - . 
ny's Mips Woti leave been changed, and the neigh: ] 
boring Teas traverſed in ſearch 07 ſuſtenance: and 6 9 
that earneſt application would have been made 0 
all the Countries ih Tndia for whatever ſupplie . 
col have been procured under the preſſure of ſo 
public un exigenee. But inſtead of theſe laudable 
aa urgent Exertions, we are only informed of the 
oon order for Roppages bd "be made out of 
| certaln pen on accoutit of the famins. ® 2 «i 255 | 
bs See * select Conſultations of May 26, 1 rb 8 
| K 2 ct It 
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= pearing | to the —.— FA hl 
« ay ae d reaſonable. t at the tribut 5 


«4111 51; £147 1650 
« and all extraor Inary y ary inet w batever, th 


6 Las 3 


« give place to the more urgent calls of go 89 . 
10 went, "re olved, That Mr. Reccher, 19695 t. at 
« che Dur ir, be directed tp ih hold a Cat 
7 thirty lac S rom the tribute te An 40 8 low: m. 
ec ces, between. this x period and, the 1 17th, Y . Oo | 
« ber, | ſo that the receipts. and diba ements may 
* bave ſome roportion to each. other: That be be 
« informed, with the afliſfance of [this r elerved | ſum, 


” we 8850 he will continue 0 pa y, the e trgops, 
< garriſon, and all other charges i his depart- 
« ment, the civil and military charges 0 the pre-. 
«, 3 1 being the utmoſt which can, be ; defra 72 
« from the treaſury, at Calcutta.” 2 
"Theſe orders were accordingly t ſmitted i in A 
letter to the reſident, and from 2257 dreadful vi- 
ſtation of the Almighty, | it was natural to hops, 


l 


that the cuſtomary modes of oppreſlon ſhould. at 
leaft for a little be  fuſpended. Ir ſome places, * | 
deed, the zemindars and farmers ere excu £ 
few rupees on account. of: the drought; ; but. the X 
wetched ryots, who, managed at Once. the agri- 
N culjure ; and x  manufat re of the. coun „verre re- 
| manded to heir tale wich the uſual vverity, and. 


peremptorlly, required to accompliſh, the fame la- 
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[2 , 1 : 


bour, without, any additions emolument; ; to culti- 
vate the. prem en emiles of t their atinual maſters, while, 
their c own continged waſte; to become ſilk-winders, , 
ſpinners and x weavers, . and to . their r at 


anwbitrary price! 


* 
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03 0 Ge Wich al 1 "Lk 
ture was ſtill ex XA ted with all i its. conco ian 
„aiot . ! TER 71901 ws. LE 
cum tances 0 rapacious Molen ce. 
-JT1 Th 7 IHR 4 Minne c If! oy 
art of the rent- roll, 


AN 
ar to indy 


R N clin: 
1 at 21 ap pearance f erty * . ich tlie inhabi- 
6 1 0 gener ly affekted, a as ſome 


in 
5 1 
8 be e WE: 
"2 0 Sittantdy vas, wo; wy 


We ag f the rent 


2 Ht £1.13 55 — 
ce of ſecuruy from e avarl e, Gf office an 


erenang bar none fy 281 
reventing uch as h iD. rom an open. 
9 The 8745 1 1 2170 17 
who recelv- 


| ah iberal expe pit, 955 5 
"445 the he ras Fine L AY 975 carer 
a de ye 1 be HIER 


E. 55 


12111 a \ ors O 9111 1 il 5 EA 
Was, levied, not accordin to the na- 
with of Aalw 4 "If 1 511 of "the 
türe of gi "but \ he circum ances of the 
59170 719 506 1 311313 $ SSW © VILE C "A 
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and witche eral w Bi iſhed J 1 E 
fa 1 e i CEOS 
1 ally, co 90 3112 305 aa £33! in Þ =, 
uſually. confined t the: aged 150 n- 
a e en ell Erich 75 5 1 N 
e 2 1595 Xt rich and fubk 2 2 ddr: 
otwithtandh che Te nor, ordinate ir in 1 ol I 
4 . „ie! + f | 
the ly es IS ractiſed by, A footing 
old Colon . 8 1 Oo 
e dutiè an every other for cies of op op- 


in raili es, [ * 
preſſion 5 ch ſo em markably babe bee the vas 
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ricus us Operations within n the revenue partment, the 

vio os of e yh a 1 5 were lf unredrefſed., 
all the uffering $ the y had” 11 0 from the - 

an everities 'of na n naurk pod a 9 195 15 95 * 
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mous ſum this pi country had afforded in the 
fame ſpace of time, > poles of nine millions to 
chem and their ſervants; though the reſources 
cchich had Furniſhed all this treaſure by wars, re- 
volutions, and exaftions of the moſt deftirudtive 
 tenden6y, were obviouſly impoveriſhed ; though the 
inhabitants ſawnoend to the demands of their. con- 
querors, or any poſſibility | of reſiſting the art and 
force wich which theſe. demands were made; 2 
though, in conſequence of all their accumulated 
miſeries, they were reduced to deſpair, and milli- 
ons devoured by famine, or ſacrificed at the ruth- 
Jeſs ſhrine of rapacity, the Direktors, in cheir ge- 
neral letter of April, 1771, coglly Werds that 
even this was * a time when every poſſible mea- 
« ſure ſhould be adopted for availing themſelves 
* of all the advantages which they had in pro- 
75 pet from the poſſeſſion of the Dewannee. 
Notwithſtanding 3 all the” variety of calargities 
— their iniquitous meaſures bad brought upon 
popuſous 3 ang * provinces of Bengal, 
vac in the ſhort ſ pacg of ten years, had realiz- 
ed to thetn and their numerous agents above twen- 
ty-four millions ſterling, and which, in the ſame 
time, by famine and the peſtilence, had allo loſt 
whatever eſcaped the ravages of war and oppreſſion; 
from a country invo]veg i in miſeries of ſuch a mag- 
2 and extent, a company 0 Britiſh: merchants 
wt rally and deliberately expreſs ; the moſt ardent 

4 Fife deriving further emolument! Of all the 
tyrannies which, from time to time, have inſulted 
"+ feelings, and 185 on the e of 2 5 
hoſe 
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thoſe of a commercial government have proved 
the moſt barbarous and implacable. We may us 
rationally expect the moſt genial and delicious fruits 
of Aſia in the coldeſt etimates, as chat a genius, 
_ equal to the liberal exerciſe of ſovereignty, ſhould: - 
ſpring from a counting · houſe. The great and com- 
plicated machinery of political Syed depend not 
ſor che ſugceſs or ultimate perfection of its mulei- 
ſarious operations en 2 words * | 
the rigid wales of arithinetid e. 
From the war: with Coſſim Ally: Cakes idle 
powerful confederacy who eſpouſed bis intereſt, 
| the miltury" os the Bengal eſtabliſhment had been 
employed on no ałtive ſervice of material conſe 
guence to the general affairs of the Compamy. A 
conſpiracy among the Engliſh officers in the three: 
brigades under the command of Lord Clive, while 
governor and preſident of the council, is the only | 
important tranſaction in which, for a period: 1 ſe- 
rann they were diſtinguiſhe cdl. 
Tol render the Company” s revenue efficient, an 
abatement in the various charges incurred by the 
ſettlement of theſe lucrative provinces became 
every day more and more - ndiſpetifible;- The 
gentlemen in the army, aware of their on conſe- 
quence in the ſervice, and deeming their ſhare in 
the- reform thy much the heavieſt, agreed among 
themſelves to unite in a body, and aſſert their on .. 
intereſt. Immemorial uſage entitled them to an 
extraordinary allowance called double<batta, wble 
on ßield duty. This additional pay being not 
| 1 neceſſary ander'a/yeare-cliabliſhakions, was 
155 K 4 _— 
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_ ardexed to be ith-held. The order announging 
the retrenehment was received with a {pecious ac-, 
quieſcence, che beuer 10 diſguiſe the ſentimant 
and. cover the deſigh it octaſioned., It was at the 
ſame time felt ibrough the whole army; with.a mix- 
ture of the moſt ſerious montification- and reſevtc. 
ment. Gonlultations. vere conſequently: held; in 
every battallion, and- a general correſpondence: 
eſtabliſhed among all ſubordinate Britiſh officers in 
the Company's ſervice. They conceived tem- 
ſolves, inſulted by a meafiire, which-rendexed, them 
only the infiruments of — and aggrandiſement 
19. others,. and: thought the profeſſion. degraded by. 
its ſuhj<Qzep;40:the liule ploding;manceuyres of a. 
mercantile; heard. k was: therefore their unani- 

mous. reſolution 0 reſgs-heixicommilſions:ah.iv 
one day, ratbex than ſuhmit. to an arrangement, or 
cannive ih a circumſtanee which- cvem wan re- 
garded as:diſhapeurable, i nent HgrOq: 
This extraordinary combination. was: planned 
with ſagacity, and carried; on With infinite ſpirit | 
and addreſo. It tranſpired. however, by one of 
thoſe. trivial, accidents whigh{ no penttration can 
foreſęe or, prevent, and-whigh oſten. deſaats che beſt 
formed: deſigng. A drunken quagrel,divulged the. 
plot and expoleg ihe conſpirat ta. only a few: weeks 
prior 10 he day; of general reſignation. Lord Clive 
haſtened to the gantonements where the danger 
Was moſt imminent,: and, where be: ſound ſufficient | 
| ent ler all. bus characteriſtic, firmnefs: and - 
' WANASeMent- Sir Robert Barber, Colonel Richard 
, Faith, ee Fiche, commanded ar 


that 
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hat ume the rhipeditive brigades: Their extrtions 
in concert with thoſe Gf his Lordihip: and Generab = 
Carnat, ſaved the Company, by recovering! the . 


diſcipline of its forces, and reducing them — 1 


oß permanent ſuhordination to the enobpower.. 
This had undoubtidly enn une gte and ooh 4: 
mary .objeof Loud -Clive's.govemmendt. And 
no m -hadba mote thorough acquanitance' witty 3 
the-ambiitious views of:viftorious troops} the influ. 
ence derived from their ſituatiom and the enorl 
mous ſurtunes which thoſe cfperiatly in comrnand 
Vet in the habit of abeumulating The Company: 


the! perpdt ramon: oß ſuchn unexampled'/ tragedies! a | 
had refalted: from the eonſpiracy iniſciguted by Hie 
Lotdſhip; hizperfidious breach of a moſt folemn- 
treuty wu the lawfab' ſovereigntiof the country, 
hisauthemicating an impoſture by forging:the name 
of a Britiſſi admiralj together with the: depoſition 
and murder of: Surajah Dowlaly and al varlety of 


and the natiom at large were highly incenſedc hy // 


other iſbubreanſadlions.” Theſ@were;theiabafes.of: = 


an army ucitg independent uf eivitguiborky,: The!” 


precedent was df and menucing . Few o. 
manders/ in chieÞ-ooutt earry inte che fielcł che po 
Iities the enterpriſe]! or the ability oh Lord CMV 
but the critical poſture of affairs in Bengal: at hat 


period randbred it more neceſſary than ever, that 
all military- Operations ſhbuld: for the tags be 
under: the controul of the CounciFBoard/ | 
No ſpfiens could) more» efe@cally: realige == 
ſubſtantiate the- proſperity of the Company than 
thay c L 
+ uy 
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uny which. threatened the entire ſubverſion of all 
aur acquiſitions in India This auſpicious ſubor- 
dination has been ſteadiiy purſued and maintained 
by every ſueceeding government. From this mo- 
ment the troops were ſeparated into ſmall cantone- 
ments, and diſtributed into all the country provin- 
ces and dependencies; where they have winained 
ever ſince almoſt ſtatjonary. The people in the 
ſeveral villages and diſtritts are conſequently: kept 
in awe bx the preſence of a foro which they cat. 
not reſiſt, the revenues are every where collected, 
aud the ihveſtmegts provided at ihe point of the 
bayonnet.; interna regulations art introduced and 
preſerved, and the frontietꝭ of our poſſeſſions ſe. 
curely protedted againſt the vigorous and artful in- 
curſiona of all: dur preditary neighbours. The 
country, it muſt be-acknowledged} by:this fyſtem, 
was ſtill in fome degree under military execution, 
as being not Jeſs than ever expoſed to all the out: 
rages of a/ licemious ſoldiery. More temperance 
and moderation: were however to be expetted from 
the general, deportment of the army by transfer - 
ring the reſponſibility of its operations from the 
commanders in chief to the members of the coun - 
eil. as it then equally became the intereſt of; both 
to avoid proſerutingi ſchemes of rapacity, by the 
ſucceſs of which neither of them could be gainers. 
Such was the embarraſſment of the Company's 
affairs towards the end of 1771; when ſrom ex- 
. treme miſmanagement both at home and abroad, 
it appeared upon an impartial inveſtigation, they 
were upwards of two millions in debt. Thus critically | 
n |  Ejgcum- 
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| e Mr. l wh Was then Lk 


: 7771 pair of 5 Von ae t ſe 

. egg 

2 nn wp was beide) calc "FRY the 
| pre ef dengy of Madras to the government of Ben- 
His reputation for talents and integrity en- 


filled! kim to this diſtinQion. . And the reader can 


have no objeAion 1 to as much intelligence as has 
et tranſpired of an individual, who, for ſo many 
1585 bas been the principal actor 1 in ſcenes which 
ve deeply arreſted the attention of all mankind, 4 


5 6 charakter and condud have occaſioned 


1 0 8 tpeculations, 3 in the general maxims of 


whoſe ſe politicy numerous faQtions have originated, 


and whoſe enemies and abettors, with an ardour 
and. abjlity, nearly equal, have ſo frequently ar- 


raigned ; and defended him. 
His pater tage, though not ſplendid, is reſpett. 


K | He is ſaid to be deſcended from one of the „ 


nobleſt families in the” kingdom. The education - 
Wd he. received at Weſtminſter School, from, 


#4 4+ 


capacity and application, was ; eminently claſſical 
and polite, His faculties were manly and culti- 
vated: at the age of eighteen, when he way appoint- | 


ed a writer in the, Company's ſervice at Bengal — | | 
His firſt objekt, as ſoon as he arrived i in India, was 
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fidence | of he "natiyes,. and Jepfibly ingrealec hls 
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merjjs in their re ve ce to hie 
he was advan aced, ey 8 * 1 be ſuſtair My 
and evety th to fo es . be ame fefponhbl: 
1i& very N 2140 Hann une I 
were uniformly diſcharg WI rigid, and dem · 
plary becky: e cables of a faftory in 
the. interior * parts of the. country, was committed 
to his care. The pri ojca was abort 1 bortye, but he e # 
6 50 ied Hime 1 ih b. 15 1 mong al the i 
youth who 1 the for . / 0 Ole ve, 


14 A1 
in 5 ing at t the fo N | 
only! $0105 dual e 1 5 ity 5 
rehdent miniller. .at thi Ee 1 | — 5 
The ſmalleſt” impropriety in 1 91 
and important . buſineſs of This 
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Happy had it been for him, perhaps for the 
natiyes of Indoſtan, aſſuredly for many 00 bis con- 
e in England, bad he never deviated 


from 


Trom this 8 or adopted line it con- 
duct more obnoxious. to cenſure. or, miſconſtzuRion. 
He as nt long in; Landon, when, his philologi- 
A acquirements, and an, exquiſite taſte which- he, 
ſgop dilcavered for poetry and the fing arts, intro- 
duced, hin 10 the acquaimance, of thaſe who, had 
155 diſtinguiſhed, themſe}ves, as, men, of ſcignae 
and ability. He was, intimate wich that club of; 
wits among whom, Dr, Samuel Jabnſon, of-clafſical, 
memory, prefided ; and formed: in concert wich that 
great, man and others, the deſign of eſtabliſhing a 
claſs in. the univerſity; of, Oxford, far. teaching the 


Perſian language. No man cquld be better fitted . 


for the direQinn of ſych an inflitution,. which how 
ane by bis appointment in 1769. abe 
ſeggnd.ap. council at Magras, with no very remote 
breche ſucceeding. to the, chair in that preſi- 
He continued in this, place till February 
17724, when the, DireQors, appriſed of his abilities, 
ag configing in his worth, named him ae ap 5 
vernment;of, Fort: William. 
In this eminem and arduous Gwation; the ſubs 
tlg, the yerfaility, and the, ſublimity of his mind. 
had the, ampleſt range. On his acceſligh to go- 
vefnment, relaxation, anarchy, obliquity, every: 
where, prevailed, The diſtreſſes of, the Company, 
accumulated.. with. enormous. rapidity. Though 
dills were drayn on ihe Direftors for more than. a 
million, ſterling, a bond - debt to a much larger a- 
mount due 10 individuals 1 in Bengal, was ſtill un- 
Tbe expence and diſburſement of 
ths company at./that time n eee, 


Trttev a a income. 
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income. © The revenues were embenzled in ſhe 
collection, the payments of the zimindars were re- 
tarded by a colluſion with the eutcherry or rent 
office, the army in various parts were ſpreading op- 
preſſion and terror over all the provinces, the 
courts of juſtice were invading the tights of the 
barmleſs and impotent, undet the covert of & legal 
proceſs, diſcontent univerſally aſſumed «gloomy 
and foreboding ſilence, monopoly ſuſpended the 
natural operation of commerce, peculation more 
or leſs affected the whole ſyſtem of civil artange- 
ment, and profufion pervaded every err of 
the public expenditure. 

The regulations which Mr. Haſtings adbpte 
under this ruinous ſtate of things, notwithſtanding 
the infinite prejudices which oppofed his exertions; 
were as immediate as they ſeemed indiſpenfible. = 
He retrenched the exceffive civil charges in Cal: 
cutta, aboliſhed all unneceſſary 1 3 
ſuppreſſed, both by precept and example, tha 

pirofligate ſpirit of extravagance and Aceton 
ubich had ſeized and pervaded all orders of men. 

The face of affairs acknowledged the hind of & re- 
former in lefs than a month. Government in- 

lantly aſſumed a new and more decifrve mode of 
exertion. Her refolutions were carried into ef- 
fe& with vigour and promptitude ; and typropor- 
tion as ſhe afferted her dignity withi-firnneſs and 
iimplicity,” her credit and reſpeftability' revived. 

The Company had now determined to ſtatd 
forth as dewanee of the provinces, "through the 
wart of their own i ſerv ants; The Directors an- 
naounced 
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rvounevd ibis intention in their general letter, bus 
neither ſuggeſted any ſyſtem, NOT ſuper ſeded any 
prior orders which might defeat a new arrange 


ment.. Me. Haſtings perceived the difficulty, bur 


it did not prevent his endeavours to realize the 


wiſhes. of his employers. And here a field was, 
opened worthy of all that active and enterprizing 


genius Which has hitherto diſtinguiſhed his con- 
duct. Nor did he beſitate to enter with his uſual. 


relates to the eee e . . 1 
4 juriſprudence. Each Ut 
It is impoſſible to 80 into the detail of ſachs 
kaboured. variety of inſtitutions, as originated in 
. er attention to every branch of che ſer- 
A committee of circuit were inſtantly ap- 
r to make the tour of the ſeveral provinces 


and out diſtricts. It, conſiſted of the preſident; at- 


_ tended; by fout members of che board. They 


proceeded to-Murſhedabad, the reſidence of be 


nabob, and the native officers. of government, 


where chey inveſtigated the ſtate of the revenues, 


reduced the expences of colleQing them, and eſta- 


bliſhed provincial courts of juſtice for preventing 


thoſe ats of oppreſſion and arbitrary power, which 


bad proved ſo e both to the country and. | 
the Compa 
By theſe fubſrantial.arr arrangements the whole 105 N 


Bk apparatus of a native adminiſtration was in- 
ſrantly and effcQually diſſolved. The form af au- 
borüy had ſo long ſubſiſted without the ſpirit, that 
we plot was now uniyerſally diſcovered and deſpiſed. 


The utility and ee of political frauds are 
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ardour into an accurate development of whatever. 
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The nabob was known to be 4 eipher, 


. 
co. exiſtent. The 
and a captive in the cuſtody of Mahommed Reza, 


ho afted the double but naturab part of being the 
' flave. of the Engliſh, and tyrant of | his country. 
men. He was therefore diſmiſſed from che office 
of Naib Duan for the territories of Bengal and 
Shitabroy, from a ſimilar ſituation in ioſe of Ba- 
har, together with every perſbrrenployed'by chem, 
eonneRed with them, or undet their inſluence, in 
colleAing the revenues Phis' material alteration 
in the great machinery of government; Was for- 
mally proclaimed at Murſhedabad and Pana 
The chief and council in both places were conſe- 
quently chargech with the care of fmnance inthe ſe- 
veral diſtricts under their reſpeRtive' quriſdifition; 
until ſome regular eſtabliſnment could be effected. 
The nabob and his ſubjeQs were delivered from 
tlie rapacity and intrigues: of a tyrant; he Out. 
rages exoited the hatred and exetration of the ſpe- 
cies. Muny-Begum; not tie mother of the nabeb, 
though of ſuperior rank in che Haram, but a perten 
of plebeian extrattion, of intriguing character and 
low manners, was immediately appqinted the guar- 
dian of his minority, and to tranſact in his ſtend the 
political concerns of the fircar b g,! ment, and 
Rajah Goodraſe, ſon of Mahah Rujah Nunebmar, 
became Duan of the nabob's houſehold?” Eftabliſh- 
ments obviouſly intended to Uembiiſtrate in tlie eyes 
of all Indoſtan, the abſolute ifiſi ghificance ants 
gradatipn. of che nabob \ family, as 'contralted wit 
the real and affimed ſovereignty of the . 
The ſame indefatigable perfevErance'in "the great 
\ buſineſs of & thorough reform, diſeriminated the 


Gover- 
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| goverior's/ return to the preſidency, which had 
marked his circuit in the provinces, ,' The odium 
of his countrymen was for the preſent at leaſt over 
borne by the gratefyl acknowledgments of the na+ 
tives, ho every where hailed him as their ſaviour, 
and piftured/in their fond imaginations an imme- 
diate. emancipation from all their ſufferings and fla- 
very. His meaſures promiſed at leaſt no very diſs 
tant redreſs to the numerous wrongs they endured 
under former eſtabliſhments, and had an aſpe& not 
leis friendly to the government than the ſubjed.— 
He modelled: a · new the ſeveral publie offices, and 
appointed to each its ſeparate and independent bu - 
ſineſs. The infinite ſwarms of colleftors, and rvery 
other deſcription of individuals retained in the 
multifarious department of revenue, were prechud» . 
ed, by poſitive orders, from exceeding their re- 
ſpeQive and fpecific powers. The general office 
where theſe matters were finally adjuſted, was re- 
moved from Moorſhedabad to Caleutta, and all _ 
the branches of finance brought immediately be- 
fore the council. A board of inſpettion was at 
the dme time infituted for the controul of dhe | 
y_ expenditure, f 


The military operations could not he PI 


, under an adminiftration thus active and enters | 


prifing. All their meaſares originated ſrom the 
preſſure of thoſe accumulated exigencies to which 
the Company's affairs, both at home and abroad, 

were then reduced. Effeftnal relief was anxiouſly 
expelicd from the induſtry, the abilities, and the i 


= „„ 


virtues of the new preſidency, who, equally ſolici- 


— —— — Mo. 3 
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tom on their part to anſwer the intentiom of their 
appointment, grappled ſuccesfully with the+difki- 
eulties of their ſituation, by improving to the ut- 
moſt all the reſources in cheir power. {3 vel n 


The Marrattos, early in 177, invaded the Ro- 


billa country, which, after a ſhort but ineffettual 


ſtruggle, at Sukkertall, was abandoned to their 


mercy. Sujah ul Dowlah, alarmed by this formi- 
dable incurſion, on territories ſo nearly connected 
with his own, ſolicited aid of the Engliſh, who 


were then encamped at Denapore. A brigade im- 
mediately directed their march ſor the territories 
of Oude. An order of council, however, ſtop- 


ped them at Benares. It was then the Rohilla 


chiefs agreed to pay the vizir forty lacks of rupees, 


to protect them againſt the Marratios. But the 
approach of the rainy ſeaſon ſoon cleared Rohil- 


cund of the enemy. The vizir, notwithſtanding 
his influence on this event is eſtabliſhed by no 
facts on record, inſtantly put in his claim for the 


ſtipulated ſum. Hafez Rahmet Caun, who ma- 


naged the negociation for his countrymen, did not 
at. firſt refuſe the validity of che debt, but evaded 


payment probably in the expeRation of convincing 


the vizir, that the demand was premature, as the 
buſineſs on which it was founded being accom- 


pliſhed by accident, had ſuperſeded thoſe exer - 


tions for which the engagement took place. And 
it was not till the chiefs were provoked by the vi- 
Zir's importunity, that they boldly negatived bis 
SE TOR A N into which che g RN ambitious 
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deb kad, 85 the whole of his condu from firſt 

ia laſt, been anxious to enſnate of betray them. 

The ftrength and extent of .the Marratto u 1 
| ſlates are now pretty accurately known... | They 1 in- 
habit the mauntantous wilds of Indoftan. Their 

| territories, theit armies, and their revehues are 

immenſe. | They derive from the wiſdom, of their | 

political joſfiturions, tranquillity, and domeſtic 


AT __ CE 


happineſs, 3 In time of. peace; 3 from their  fituation, 
their wealth, their babits, and their national ge5 
nius, conduct and enterprize in war. \Shaw Allum, 
or the great mogul, whoſe ancelt6rs had fubdued 
= empire, Was, NOW, connefted with this. warlike 
race by an aſſignment | of the provinces which, he. 
derived from the. Engliſh, in the treaty "6f Allaha- 
bad. The preſidency antieipated all the pernici- : 
ous effeſts. of this, raſh connection. They conſi- 
der ſuch an alienation of the Compaby's dona- 
tion to his, Majeſty, as a formal breach of theft 
friendſhip on bis part. They conſtrued- lis pro- 2 
perty: in the provinces i | queſtion to depend en- 
Fink on his perſonal poſſeſſion of them, but by no 
means to give him the right of. ceding them 10 5 
others. Reſponſibfe co the vizir in ſome meaſure 
for the defence of his dominjons againſt every ar- 
tack, the approximation of ſuch hoſtile neighbours . 
menaced the tranquillity they expected from the 
pacific meaſures they wiſhed to purſue. Oude was 
the barrier of Bengal. It was their intereſt, to pro- | 
teft the one for the fake, of | 
| Frontiers could not be exp ed with ſafety to their 
"Mi The enen Eo jo would be enabled, ? 
„ 1 Foy fam ' 


other. The vizirs 


1 Aren i $661k" 5 
from : pals 8 to Plunder Anf wattafs' te 


Fom mpany's_ ally with 1 impunity. "Thar inceffaht 
epradations might © even Apo him; From! timi- 
dity, ſelfiſhnels, impotence or policy, "16 fezve te 
f territories of the Company 12th is the Entity. 
For theſe reaſons,. it was unanimouſly refolved to 

take po olleffion © of what his majelly, b this mea 
ure "had relinquiſhed, and yy quently Prevent 
the Marrattos avilling themſe ves of the 15 ey 
had obtained. ae ON e 
This forcible | ne of Coal and Kürrah was 
intended. to operate as an effectual chen to all fur 
ther conneQtion « Or intercourſe with the emperor of 
India. 'The Company) were engaged by foleffin 
treaty to pa y him a an yearly ſubſidy of tae) * 
hacks of x fy or his grant "of the Deuinpel f 
Bengal, Ba Jar and Oriſſa. K. the moment they 
I aſſumed thi is important office by the agency of their 
on ſervants, they formally” and + ng tel 
che condition on which it was vrigina * 
This important tranſaftion was reſerved for the ad- 
miniſtration of Mr. Haſtings, a and 1 Mppeßed not 
Jong a to his b ee 
of Bengal. + 
„ Dazzled "by" 0 be hate 


1 wy Pageantyy 7 12 TE 2 5 oe ab- 
ſurdly oecd wigh ht cont bute to realize fis 
9 vievs 


fe 


— I 
yigWs.Of 1 wiſhes o 2, more ſubſtantial andize 
ment, a t Was | a ſchemg w which ' had 40 ubfolfely 

9 olle his a 5 atfe :ntion, ang 120355 that during bis 

d corre gndetſce With the 

ngliſh, he con nſtand y ' prged 7 5 10 affift him i 

putting it it in EXC: cytion,. "Yet no Tot cher vas he « en- 


abled to ratify. he ambition by . vifiting 1 


e nc e the throne of his anceſtors, 
0 e ? os fink | 
. 15 N Ie page” 15. 44 * 8 
e BE OF: ed. an | wy aa. 
2 kai was exhauſted, and they 
vere. preſſed with difficukies which apyeared in al 
in India and Europe. Theſe wv 


85 a 75 ch induced. them to with-bold"the 
Ap hile bee W the e e ae | 


on Ne 
them to. 1 v bl hr 
AG be Loy and bee» be Arong, In that NS 
es politics are Cp governed by 1 0 ; al 
perb ane it were ablurd to expect a magr animity in 
Calcutta ſo xarel found 1 in any other part of | 


[4 +4 


dhe _ 80 Wat! 4 was | not unnatural” in a a powe 
Which bad already bereft | his wajelty 'of two hub- 
h red and twenty, thouſand pounds a- year, to ufurp 
2250 iftczQs 1 in queſtion far the ſake of 'dih poſing * 
e more advantage. | e ito 0 IM 
The vizir was apprehenſive 65 N. afrattos wei . 
ee to take poſſeſſion of their hew tout 
"Ms route of Rohilcund. Here: the Britiſh" a 
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my were ; determined to difput thei ir claim 
firſt brigade, conſiſting | of e one regiment pf he 
peang,. 1 fix battalions of fipoys, S and twenty pieces 
of cannon, had theref, ore a jun in oc 
_ the troops of Sujah 12 5 and the Renne 
advanced to. of | ba nks. of the Ganges by: for 
annoy. l p 2. * 
The Robilla country 'nolth of the river” Wat ty: 
= cluded within the line of roy go preſcribed"ts 
ou General on this expedition. | In conſequence 
ſuch a, ee latitude, the brigade p. ne- 
ol as far as Kamgent. The Marratiog, who had 
. juſt, forded the river, re-crofſed i it with pre jpita- 
lion on their appearance, "were purſued nd pre- 
vented doing any other damage than merely *burn- 
ang a few inſignificant villages. The co ndu@ of 
be Rohillas on this occaſion was undoubtedly equi- 
vocal. The vizir deemed them perfidious, and was 8 
perſuaded by their motions that they wilhed tt to have 
aſſiſted the e enemy, They, did not join him until 
the allied army were prepared to ſtorm their camp. 
- The: Britiſh general pronounced them to be the 
moſt treacherous of men, and propoſed that we 
- ſhould put the vizir in poſſeſon of their country. 
The Marrattos hovered during, the remainder? 
5 the campaigri in the neighbourhood of the 'camp, 
* without any e effort to brin on another aftiqn, or | 
once daring to approach the borders of Corah.— 
And the troubles which aroſe in their own proper 
; | dominions F them delote the ng. in of 
| Wen Mien 3 Ine B92 25M e UA 
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„Prem this . Dovlah 1 
inveterate enemy of the Rohlillas. Chagrined by 
their back wardneſs ing literally fulfilling their en- 
gagements, he conceived them as having now add 
ed treachery to evaſion . He repeated his demand 
of the Forty: lacks, but with no better ſueceſs, 
though his title was,nolonger düſputable. He had 
even rbaſon 0 ſuſpest a coluſion between Hafez 
Rhamet Caun and che Marrattos. He accuſed 
him of ſecretly encouraging and aiding them by 
money. He dreaded qteir machinations againſt 
him. The Marratios were his hereditary enemies, 
and would. graſp with eagerneſs at any pretext, for 
involving him in Mar, And, chis would. always be 
in their power, While the Rohillas,! by their ſitua- 
tion, could ſo eaſily foment a quarrel between them. 
Thus circumſtanced, the only policy he had to 
proſecute was the conqueſt of their country. It 
was obvious, however, that the aſſiſtance of the 
Company's troops was ihdiſpenſible. And he rer ; 
peatedly urged their compliance with, his wiſhes 
in accompliſhing this. favourite object, þath to the 
, Sinead in perſon and the preſident by letters. 
In conſequence of theſe deſigns, he 5 
r and obtained a meeting with: Mr. Haling 
at. Benaris, Where a treaty was concluded with the 
vizir on theſe terms: That the provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad ſhould be ceded to him, on condi- 
tion of his paying fifty lacks of rupees to the Com- 
pany, twenty of which in ready money, ang the 
remainder in equal payments at the expiration af 
0 * wo "Rants. And the equivalent which the 
5 „ „ 


vigir was to afford bed Aan 1 
when ſent to his. aſſiſtance at his requiſuion, was 
ſtipulated e lacks and e ee, 

month. e eee eee: 
The origin of the Rohilla wh has occaſioned fo 
much altereution, has been ſo violently. attacked 
and fo ſtrenuouſiy defended; has produced indeed 
fuch a deluge of ſophiſtry on both ſides, that the 
faft is not eaſily diſcriminated from the 'colouring 
with which it is recorded. It was, however, deter- 
mined ſecretly, between ſche governor and the vi- 
zir, in a converſation which paſſed- at Benaris. 
The objekt, which was the entirpation of the Ro. 
lüllas, ſeems from the firſt to have been equally 
fleſireable to both. It was introduced, brought 
forward, and matured, in the tourſe of public bu- 
fineſs, with the moſt conſummate addreſs: The 
orders af the Company were againſt the meaſure, 
and it evidently: obtained, after much ſerious diſ- 
ruſſion, the approbation both of the ſeleſt com- 
mittee and the board of council, rather in defe- 
rence to the ſentiments and engagements of the 
Treſident, than from any real conviction of its pro- 
Priety, expediency, or utility. It was propoſed, 
in the firſt inſtance, to comply with the vizir's re- 
quiſition on terms which he was expected to deem 
extravagant and imprafiicable. The artifice fuc- 
ceeded. He rejected the propoſal with warmth. 
Being, however, thus formally adopted hy govern- 
ment, he ſoon changed his mind, in the prefump- 
hon that they had gone too far io recede. He 
now, 3 demanded the aſſiſtance of _ 
1 ga e 


453" 
| Nee wee Jn ein that, part 
of che country which lies between the Ganges and 
the mountains. Io this object the operations of 
the:troops were reſtrikted by the preſidency, who 
expreſſed the moſt cordial ſatisfaflion on ibe requi- 
ion of Sujah Dowlab, becauſe che abſence of the 
Matratt6s would facilitate the conqueſt in view, 
the troops vould be preſerved from inaſtion and i 
relaxation of diſcipline, the barrier of .the vizirs 
dominions, in the defence of which we vere ſo 
deeply intereſted, would be at once ſtrengthened 
and extended, the revenues of our principal ally 
would derive from the acquiſition — 
mentation, one third of the military charges would 
be Iaved to the Company, and a ſubſtantial, obli- 
gation conferted on a friend, whoſe tried fidelity 
defetvet whatever could be accompliſhed: in his 
favour, and the ſervice was finally to be rewarded . 
by forty lacks of rupees, which the vizir engaged 
bw e eee eggs * IE! was 
ine ee ; 
rn Fertility, pu. en 
and every other reſpeR, was an acquiſition pecu- 
liarly defireable to the vizir. His territories. to- 
wards that quarter were altogether without any ma- 
tural barrier, and conſequently expoſed. to incur- 
treachery of the Rohillas, whoſe country was cal- 
culated to afford him an abſolute . helter,. by the 


Thibet mountains on the north, and on the ſouth 
and weſt by the Ganges. The inhabitants conſiſi- 
ed of to different claſſes. Thoſe who eultivated 


* 
* 1 * 
E 
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ie land, . of 

the civil and political inſtitutions. The former, 
babe ef farmers,” mechanics, manufacturers, 
and dealers, were an induſtrious; happy and proſ- 
perous people, the deſcendants of the Gentoos, 
innocent in their manners, united among them- 
ſelves, ſedulous, contented and ſuoceſsful in their 
humble oecupations. The country was one beau- 
tiful garden, in which nature and art every where 
ſhone in the moſt” prolific exuberance. The go- 
vernment was in poſſeſſion of a tribe of Hagans or 
itans, who had eonquered Rohilcund above ſe- 
years ago, and had ever ſince lived upon 
the ruits of it, without either aſſiſting in its culti · 
vation, or mixing with its inhabitants. They had 
not, however, abuſed the truſt they aſſumed. Their 
reign had been proſperous and humane. The lands 
were kept in a ſtate of the higheſt cultivation; and 
all the duties, cuſtoms, or revenues, yielded with 
readineſs and ſatisfaction. The ſubjects were bleſ- 
- fed with plenty, which they enjoyed without mo- 
leſtation. And they gave no indication of wiſhing 
on 1 1 account to N yOu err 8 wr 
In the ſet eee nende 26. 3 
the fiat was given for co-operating with Sujah 
Dowlah, in ſubjugating this rich and flouriſhing 
country. Colonel Champion, the "proviſional 
commander in chief of the ſecond brigade, was 
entruſted with this ſervice. / He arrived within the 
territories of Oude, by the beginning of February, 
2 The Rohilla e invaded. 
ny a few 


4 few Weeks after, by the e Aer army.— 
The vier forthwith diſpatched ſeveral detuchments - 
of Hght infantry, to indulge the moſt watiton and 
unptovoked outrages, and infeſt the cottages of 
the poor, ag ay" well! as the manſions of the wealthy, 
Vith all the horrors of war. The harmleſs inha- 
bitants were inſtantly butchered or expelled, their 
property ruined, and their villages conſumed by 
the flames. This was but an Earneſt of the ti yrant's- 
vengeance, "which God in his wrath had deftined's 
bnd army" wexeclite:”* 
The Rohillas, fired by we Ken of Gb 
which faged arbund them, crouded to the ſtandard 
_ which their chiefs had raiſed in their defence, and 
regarded the approaches of the ſubah with reſent- 
ment and defiance. © On the 23d of April, the ce- 
lebrated Hafez Rbamdt appeared at the head of 
forty thoufand brave men, in order of battle, who 
determined to ſell their rights and their lives as 


dearly as poſlible.” Our troops accepted the chal. 15 


lenge wich their uſual fortitude. Animated by a 
conſcibuſneſs of ſuperiority, from reputation, from 


diſcipline, and from ſucceſs, they prepared for - 


che attack with that cool and temperate confidence, 
which never forſakes them in the hour of danger. 
The enemy fought in the preſence of their for. 
tunes and families, if not with hopes of vidtory, at | 
leaſt with thoſe of revenge. Life was no longer 
valuable to men who knew they muſt ' loſe what - 
ever could render it defireable. © Inflamed by all 
chat is dear to the human heart, fury inſpired them | 
pgs" and danger taught them conduct 
8 1 Their 


Their — 10 majehlogks,. and, heir anil: 
ſery, were diſcharged with unexpeRed rapidity.and 
ſeſolution, and in. various, places galled.oun lines 
with conſiderable effeft.,,, They even madę ſeveral 
Ae mpts 10 charge, but the fire of our. guns and 
mMuſquetry was irreſiſtihle., Unable 10, advance, 
and diſdaining to retreat, they; puſned with gager: 
mobs wherever the conflict way. molt herce ; and in 
proportion.as they ſwarmed.to. cloſe with gur ranks, 
the daughter became incredible. Their yigorous 
exertions, nevertheleſs, continued for hour equally 
ent and obſlinate.. The Britiſn gained not a 
king adyantage but what xeſulted. from, thejr ſy- 
perior {kill in the ſcience of wary. Notuithltanding 
. which our army poured in upon 
hem with inceſſant impetupſity, ſeveral. of their 


gallantry, aud pitched their colours between the 
zwo armies, . urging their exhauked fallowers.to re- 
ner ihe attack. It was not poſſible for them, how- 

er, io gain the day, in, duch ap unegusl conteſt. 
be intereſt of the vizir prevailed, aud.the Engliſh 

were victorious. Hatez Rhamut, whoſe calighten- 
ed mind, poliſhed. talepts, beautiful. poetry, and 
amiable moxals, endeaped bim c his friends, and 
rendered him the favourite of the ge and pation 
Where he Jived, Mas lain, rally ing with great bra. 
_ very. the ſcattered remains of, a broken and. diſpi- 
xited. army,, The vizir, treacherous to the com- 
dcmander in chief, whom. he promiſed to meet. in the 
field of haule,. was content to fate highlpogy, mind 
A MAGS 2 
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efs advanced. again and again with xemplary 


60 Ur aptly s ce ene 7 0 letely routed, th 


his horſe were let — __F — 5 
tavage the coumry. Our trops, preſerving their | 


ranks and orders inviclate, were only heard! 18 
mutter, „We have te eee ee 


« theſe banditti the pro.“ eln e 22 55 
The erbeläes chat Sed were Hocking wnd UP . 


ht: ' The ufurper indulged the baſeſt propen- 
fities of his natute with unbriddled ferocity. No 


remonſtrance of Colonel Champion could preverit 
the havock of the vanquiſhed territory. Forthree 
whole days after the” battle, the houſes Of this fer- 
ute and well inhabited ſpot were every where ina 


blaze. The family, the friends, and dependents 


of the unfortunite Tales NRhamut, were expefel 


10 Afhoti6ur, to infalt, and even to warn. The 


TLomtnandler i hief made a feeling roproſemation == 
of tlteir wretched ſituation ro the ſelect conmiittes, 
45 his perfonal Ftifttente with the vizir ceuld -. 
Ui for them no relief. He received an anſuer n 


the z gd of May, in Which are theſe werds 


* It das been an invatieble mestim in dhe policy 


Af the Company's government, in chr excoution 


« of any entetÞrizes-which they: have undertaken t 


at m Behalf of their affies, to imterpoſe their pro- 


dulden in favor of the conquered princes, ur 
e tze feettrity of their lives and honour ; ard | 
e An un queſtibnably be'the cure and artention 
* Yhis Adthimfftration, to adhere'to this maxm, 
e whieh has ſo greatly contributed to the rep 
fon ef the Britfſ name, and 10 perform nf 
| "© may be e on them, on the preſent oo 
26 caſion.” 


1 ; 


= + eafion.” aa Haſtings, Ra ane 
preſided in this committee, roundly abandons this 
forlorn famil 4 to the rigour of their fate, in a letter 
to the colon but four days afterwards, where he 
obſerves, that to take the family of Haſez Rha- 
«© mut immediately under our protettion, would 
r furniſh him (che vizir) with a guſt plea, to reſuſe 
. his compliance with the ſtipulation made for the 
4 preſent ſervice, as it would in effe be to con- 
« — or in LON 

ec him.“ m i, 
The cruelties of Sujah Dowlab was 8 ne) 

to the diſtracted remains of this wretched, houſe — 


All his priſoners experienced the ſame unrelenting | 


ſeverity... He kept them within, his forts, or remo- 
ved them to Fyzabad, that he might not hear the 
cenſures, or be teized by the importunities of the 
Engliſn on their account. He intruded on the 
ſecrecies of the women, "ig forcibly entering the 
Zenana, which is the groſſeſt inſult that can be 
offered to the family of a noble Moor. He diveſt- 
ed them of their trinkets and the ornaments of their 
dreſs, provided them with no ſuitable accommoda- 


15 : tion, and even -ſuffered them to want the neceſſa- 


ries of life. Not leſs than tyo hundred women, 
many of whom ere perſons of diſtinction, her or- 


dered to be driven from Beſſoulee to his camp, al- 


moſt naked, under a guard of ſipoys. From Be- 
relly, or its neighbourhood, ſeveral young women 
vere alſo dragged from the arms of their agonizing 


n tor: the ene ee . 
The 


ne 
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| TRANSACTIONS I IIa youu 
The moſt illuſtrious of theſe captives-were equal- 


| ly, deſtitute . of food and raiment, covered with 


vermin, and reduced to the-ſevereineceflity.of ſup- 


plicating charity, which they actually received from 
ſeveral Eugliſ gentlemen· ¶ His treatment of Ma · 
hubulla Cavn and his brothers was; if poſſible, yet 
more criminal. Fheſe men poſſeſſed a country 
worch, at leaſt, twenty lacks of rupees per annum. 
In conſequence of the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of 
protection and friendſhip they ſhut themſelves up 
in Beſſoulee, the capital of their diſtricts, where 
they obſervedd a ſtrict neutrality during the war 
He continued to applaud their conduct, by repeat- 
ing che ſtrongeſt profeſſiens of regard for their wel- 
fare. But the moment they were in his power, be 
put them under the moſt rigorous: confinenient, 
denied them acceſs to their families, robbed: chem 
of their property, and uſed themſelves and their 
women not only with indignity and diſhonour, but 
uith cruelty. Theſe: are the moving terms in 7 


which they deſcribe their ſituation; in their com · 


plaints to Col. Champion: He has deprived us 
* of our country, of our niches, and even of our 
4 honour; and not ſatisfied with that, he is going 
. to ſend us priſoners to Fyzabad. We deſire 
*. no country, no riches, no houſes; but at Boſ- 
© ſualee are the tombs of our noble anceſtors ! 
Near them, under ſome ſhade, we beg permiſ· 
ion to ſpend the remainder of our days as Fa- 

e quiers. Relying on the vizir's promiſes, we re- 
E 'mained in this country, otherwiſe we ſhould have 

* Bop as "the other chick did, and bave ITS. 
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150 TRANSACTIONS 1 INDIAC | 
e our characters and honours; Theſe he has ta- 
Ren away wich our effetts. n * 
«honoured us is known to allt 
During the et eee a 
numbers of helpleſs. women and children, whoſe 
buſbands and fathers had fallen in an abortive 
ſtruggle to preſerve their independence, the Britiſh 
amp, ſubjected to the vixir s controul, were drag- 
ged from place to place, at his caprice. Fizulla 
Cavn fled at the head of his ſurviving oountrymen, 
and encamped in a place of great natural ſtrength, 
among /the mountains at che extremity of Rohil - 
cund. Colonel Champion had probably incurred 
che vizir's diſpleafure, by intereſting himſelf in be- 
half of the army, in dividing the ſpoil of the yan- 
quiſhed, in endeavouring to reſtrain the depreda- 
tions of the vizir's cavalry againſt an innocent and 
defenceleſs people, and eſpecially in his bumane 
tion of their mercileſs treatment. His efforts to 
obtain an honourable negotiation for Fizulla Caun, 
and acting as a mediator between the principals 
in the war, was ſtill more offenſive, though the 
viair had the addreſs for the preſent to conceal his 
reſentment. The victor would allow no abatement 
in the terms be propoſed, and Fizulla Cawndeemed 
chem, from the temper of the chieſs eonnetied with 
him, 10 be impracticable. The governor or pre- 
fident agreed in every thing vith the vizir, and 
dvondemned at the ſame time the interference: of 
me commander in chief. Our troops wert donſe- 
— 9 without HT nr ae ot 


W Place, 


TRANSACTIONS: . mA. - 
place, to accompliſh the. reduction of the. enemy. 
The ſelett committee who; directed the War re- 
newed their inſtructions to the colonel, -i in thefe 
words: +. You are authorized, and directed by us 
« to purſue the moſt vigorous meaſures, in con- 
40. jundtion with the vizir, effeQually to reduce the | 
« Rohilla army, without confining your operations. 

« tothe Rohilla dominions,”. The army proceeded 
accordingly within a few miles of Lalldong, where. 
the Rohillas had fortified themſelves in. 4 very | 
ſtrong poſt. Here they were ſoon reduced to ex- 
tremity for want of proviſion. A ſickneſs at the 
ſame time broke out in their camp, which daily 
carried off great numbers. Wiſhing rather to 
ſtarve them into a ſurrender, than riſque the brigade 
in an attack which could not ſucceed but under 
peculiar diſadvantages, and with a prodigious effu- 
ben of human blood, Colonel Champion ſul- 
pended his operations to wait the reſult of theſe 
circumſtances. His conduct was jaftified by the 
conſequence. They redoubled their earneſtneſs 
in preſſing an accommodation. Fizulla Cawn pre- 
ſented himſelf before the conquerors, and the vi- 
Zir, in conſideration of his confidence, agreed that 
he ſhould have a jaghire or diſtrict of fourteen 
lacks, and ſeventy-five thouſand rupees a year; 
and that he ſhould be allowed five thouſand men 
in his ſervice; but that in return he ſhould deliver 
up one half of his treaſure to the vizir, ſubmit io 
him as his vaſſal, and pay him military. tribute. 
Thus ended a war, undertaken againſt the ex- 
preſs prohibition of the Company, and even, in 
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obtain an honourable negotiation for Fizulla Caun, 
and acting as a mediator between the principals 
in the war, was ſtill more offenſiue, though the 
viair had the addreſs for the preſent v0 conceal his 
reſentment. The victor Would allow no abatement 


them, from the temper of the chicks comeRtedwith 
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ebe Ea hondurs. Thefe'he: has ta- 


*'ken away with our effetts. And e vg | 


„ honoured . b known e bat Dag an 


+ During the eee Met wearing | 


en of helpleſs. women and children, hoſe 
huſbands and fathers had fallen in an abortive 


dtlruggle to preſerve their independence, ine Britiſh 


ged from place to place, at his capric 8. Fizull 


Can led at the head of his farviving countrymen, 


and encamped in: a place of great natural ſtr ength, 


among /the mountains at the | extremity of Rohil- 
|. the-vizic's diſpleaſure, by-imereſting himſelf in be- 


half of the army, in drviding the ſpoil of the van- 
quiſhed, in endeavouring to reſtrain the depreda- 
tions of the vizir s cavalry againſt an innocent and 
deſenceleſs people, and eſpecially in his bumane 
atempts to procure for the priſoners. ſome mitiga- 
tion of their mercileſs treatment. His efforts to 


in the terms he propoſed, and Fizulla Caun deemed 


him, 10 be impraſticable. The governor or pre- 


ident agreed in every thing witch the viazir, and 


condemned at the ſame time che interference of 


the commander iin chief. Our troops were conſe = 


quently. nn. . ot 


8 Place, 
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place, to iſ the. Waben of the enemy. 
The ſelett committee ho directed, the war re- 
newed their inſtructions to the colonel, in Abele 
words: You are authorized, and directed by us 
to purſue the moſt vigarous meaſures, . in con- 
. jupQion'with the vizir, effeQually to reduce the : 
« Rohilla army, without confining your operations 
« tothe Rohilla dominions.“ The army proceeded 
accordingly within a few miles of Lalldong, where. 
the Rohillas had fortified themſelves in. 4. very | 
ſtrong poſt. Here they were ſoon reduced to ex- 
tremity for want of proviſion. A ſickneſs at the 
| ſame time broke out in their camp, which daily 
carried off great numbers. Wiſhing rather to 
ſtarve them into a ſurrender, than riſque the brigade 
in an attack which could not ſucceed but under 
peculiar diſadvantages, and with a prodigious effu- 
fon. of human blood, Colonel Champion ſul- 
pended his operations to wait the reſult of theſe 
circumſtances. His conduct was juſtified by the 
conſequence. They redoubled their earneſtneſs | 
in preſſing an accommodation. Fizulla Cawn pre- 
ſented himſelf before the conquerors, and the vi- 
Zir, in conſideration of his confidence, agreed that 
he ſhould have a jaghire or diſtriit of fourteen 
lacks, and ſeventy-five thouſand rupees a year; 
and that he ſhould be allowed five thouſand men 
in his ſervice; but that in return he ſhould deliver 
up one half of his treaſure to the vizir, ſubmit to 
him as his vaſſal, and pay him military- tribute. 
Thus ended a war, undertaken againſt the ex- 
preſs prohibition of the Company, and even, in 
e 1 ſome 
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TRANSa&t1ONS in 1DIA. 
ſowie wWeslure, without their knowledge, in Weh 
an army of Britiſh foldiets afted as mercenaries 
under à foreign prince, for the unetquivetal pur- 


pole of procuring their employers a ſum of money, 
þy which a face of men were flaughtered er ex- 


. Lol tl 'Who were at leaſt inoffenſive d their 


, Who certainly never injured the Eng- 


ln! and Lader whoſe mild and humane govern- 


ment the country MoH, and its minen 


were Happy 
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4 vine from bis ric 180 appears 


— Pigot 5 appuiniment-—He ee the Fas 


1 Tanjore Is put under Military Arreſ Dies 
in Confinement Threr of the Majority who effefted 


Tu wack. af the Aurora [rg hh x pro- 
bably foundered in ſome of thoſe numerous ſtreights 
or ſhelves ſo common and dangerous in the eaſtern 
ocean, put a melancholy end to all expeRlations 
iapred by che commiſſion of Superviſors in 1769. 


The ſquadron which. carried out the new Commiſ- 7 


ſioners was commanded by Sir John Lindſay, an 
officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in his profeſſion. He 
was at the ſame time appointed by the Company 
ſuperintendant of their concerns, in the Gulph of 
Perſia, and commander in chief of all their ſhips, 
frigates and armed veſſels in India. Government 
inveſted him with powers ſtill higher. He carried 
vith him credentials under the great ſeal to appear 
and at in India as plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majeſty, eſpecially to his Excellency the Nabob 
of Areot, who had become an ally of the crown by 
the geventh onicle. of the treaty. of _ 
M 2 | Having 


? 
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Having remained ſome months on the Malaber 
coaſt, Sir John arrived at Fort George in the end 
of July, 1770, where.a tedious and intricate alter- 
cation took place, between him, as his Majeſty's 
plenipotentiary, and the gentlemen of the preſi- 
dency. He requeſted them to join him in paying 

the uſual honours in delivering his Majeſty's letters 

and preſents to the nabob of Arcot, and that they 
ſhould aſſiſt in the ceremonial cuſtomary on ſuch 
occaſions, by the perſonal attendance of the gover- 
nor and council, the gentlemen of the ſettlement 
both civil and military, and by ſalutes from the 
forts and ſhips in the road. But all tranſaQions 
and negociations with the princes of India having 
been hitherto conduſted by the Company's ſervants, 
' who were generally conſidered as charged with the 
intereſt and exerciſe of the Britiſh power in theſe 
parts, they declined a compliance with the Plent- 
potentiary's requiſition, left by their means the in- 
fluence and concerng of theif conſtiwents we 
ſuffer diminution. 

Notwithſtanding the obſtinacy of the Abs denty 
Sir John inſtantly waited on the nabob, and laid 
his commiſſion and inſtruftions before him. He 
aſſured the nabob of his Majeſty's friendſhip and 
proteftion, which he was anxious and determined 
to continue and extend to all his allies in every 

of che world, that all the credit and ability 

of the Engliſh adminiſtration were” pledged to ſe- 
cure the Carnatic to the nabob and his poſterity ; | 
that whatever his grievances - were, he might de- 
* on receiving nar ana redreſs by laying 
them 
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blem st che foot of the throne; and that, as Fle- 
vipotentiary from the Britiſh court, he was em- 
powered to demand, in his Majeſty's name, a com- 
plete account of the nabob's tranſattions with, the 
Company or their agents fince the treaty of Paris, - 
as upon correct information his affairs might ſhare 
the. advantage of. his deen $ N r 
men.. 

The nabob kat; to > theſe. gratious aſfurances 
in terms of the fincereſt gratitude, . Words were, 
indeed, inadequate to his ſentiments. He. was at 
- the fame time not without his fears, that claiming 
the attention of the crown might be attended with 
danger, as the individuals who now filled the pre- 
ſidency might ſtill continue to poſſeſs the power 
which had in ſo many inſtances already oppreſſed 
him, He was aware the royal interference, how- | 
_ ever - kindly intended, might have a different ope- 
ration, by the paſſions; of Jealouſy, and, chagrin | it 
would infallibly excite: The. fate of Surajah Dow- - 
lah, Meer Jaffier, and Coſſim Ally, were conſtant- 


y beſore his eyes, and made him trembic for bis 


own. And he ſhuddered to give choſe men offence, 
whole reſentments were implacable in proportion 
to their power of, indulging them. The ſupport/ 
boweyer, proper. and indiſpenſible to his exiſtence, 855 


was moreover diſtant and uncertain, while the ene- 1 


my were at hand, and ready to ſeize every oppor- 
tunity of wrecking their vengeance on the wretch 

who; defenceleſs as he was, durſt appeal. for pro- 
teQtion and: relief from the. walks of. tyranny, or | 
on gl of. peculation. B ON . . 
. The : 


& > AS 


74 
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The eonſtant and familiar intereourfe which fub- 


ied between the nabob and the king's miniſter, 
was a ſource of great and habitual une fuel to the 
| preſilebcy. The uiiniolity oeh i produced in- 
groſſed their whole attention. A correſpondence 
551 in which their paſſions were not a Retle in- 
famed, as their pride was hart and their eharaQers 
at iſſue. The plenipotentiary urged them on to- 
pics Which they thought were not within his'cogni- 
zance. 'His powers authorized bim to apply for 
an arturate ſtatement of alf their wanfiftions with 
the nübob of Arcot fince the late treaty of Paris. 

| He atitiounced it alſo to be his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
that he fould enquire with the utmoſt care imo 
me cauſes of the bite di with the Subah ef the 
' Decan and Hyder Ally, and the reafons of its un- 
fortunate conſequenee. | Theft powers he Rated in 
ſuch a ſtriking variety of UiMſeretit and important 
lights, and preſſed them on the genttemen ef the 
preſideney in a manner ſo forcible and conchufive, 
that they. Joſt all temper, and had recoutfe t to fuch. 
paſſionate and unguarded: language, a as e him 
r manifeſt advantage in the argument. They ftea- 
_ dily perſiſted, however, in maintaining the ground 
on which they originally declined afting with him 
as the miniſter of the king.” They conſequently 
wiſhed him to underſtand them as finally determin-- 
ed to be heartily diſpoſed to give him their beſt 
council, whenever and upon whatever ſubjeft he 
fhould Lenne it, fo far as they deemed themſelves 
at liberty, eonfiſtently with their oath and covenant 
10 the Company, and * 9 Hould thankfully 
| | "accept 
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ecept of his counſel and gid upon all ſu q oecg- 
done . they were ade of amtboriſed by | Ven 
tonſtitnents tg reteiye OT.) foligit them, . 
"Theſe conteſts threw the hole profidenc | 
parties ang the nahob $ | ay QT. 1 r 
vs exicdeniiy leſſened. The great huſineſs of the 
Carnatic, which, was. always. managed in con 46h 
| mh Mm, vas for the. ſept at a ſtand, gst 
þoh pieſpry an the. friendſhip heed him by the 
maniſter of zbe crown, and they canftantly anſwered 
every xeguiition made. 10 them: frant him, by fe- 
Howdy, obſerving, that as bis Majeſty had ſent out 
ſych.nuagrdivary payers to India, they could do 
;bethinge... Thus, by the, intruſion. of a miniſterial 
BTR, the government of the Company on 
the. Madins <ftabliſhmept underyent a 2 
fulpention-! The Company's ſervants came at laſt 
5 40, dhe irſglution of putting. an end to an inter- 


; courſe, which produced nothing but recrimination. 


They ganſequentiy told. the plenipoteptiary, very 


 towpdly. bas they bad no Ieifare for the proſecu- © | 


tion, of ſuch, a warfare. ff We defire to take our 
2 2 controverſy with yoo, We have not 
«.. any time, for fuch an employment. If the com- 
4 e Had thought. we ſhould have been thus bar- 
45 * -raffeds they. would probably haye engaged. a 
_« prayer number of controverlial writers in their 
cer We leave you the field open. Adyiſe 
DR duty. Cenſure vs for-neglefling it.— 


ene for ill-ufing the prince of t the coun- _ - 


Continue to plead his caufe againſt the! in- 
e. and rights * And. tell us 
* OY, « it 
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c. it is for the benefit of the nation. Aſſert WBat 
* you pleaſe. Be as ſevere as you" pleaſe.” We 


« [ſhall be ſilent, here, and of 118 N 8 N it 
* ſhall be in another place.” 2 


It is not improbable | that the FOI the na- 


: | B&b were At the bottom'of this political contention. 


K Ms power, from our exertions in hib favbur, had 
by this time'obtained a very confiderable eſtabliſi- 

ment, He had ſettled in Madras, with'a View, it 
was believed, of gaining am aſcendancy over the 
| gentlemen of the ſettlement,” and by various means 
to intereſt. them perfonally in the proſperity of his 
family and affairs. His artny were modelled and 


| Aiſciplined after the European faſhion, commandetl 


by Engliſh officers, 'an@ recruited by vaſt numbers 
of fugitive Europeans. His dignity and influence, 
connetted with ſtrong ambition, and ſpecious bi- 

Tiy, were, in conſequente of theſe advantages, 


| acknowledged i in every part of India -. 402 


. 


It was the paliey of the times to embrace every 
object which promiſed an extenſion of prerogative. 
The deſpotic purſuits of government were Juffici- 
ently palpable in an interference with the condutt 


of the Company, both at home and abroad. Great 


unpopularity was incurred, and a very. ſefiouston-. 
troverſy occaſioned by the meafure. In following 


up the ſame fatal ſyſtem, it was now: ener cbt 


the crown ſhould ſuperintend the affairs of the 
Company; and, in conſequence of the various op- 


preſſions. to which the princes in the country were 
fubjefted, negociate treaties, and eſtabliſh! con- 
Ta in India, totally 478 and fe; 


rate from 
that 
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tant body. To ſubſtantiate a ſcheme mus favour- 
. able: to the encroachmenis of power, Sir John 
Lindſay had been inveſted with theſe extraordi- 
nary and alarming powers, in Which he now = © 
an on the coaſt of Oriſſa and Coromandel. 
Mr. Haſtings probably never „ 
pany more effential ſervice, than by bis ſuund and 
ſteady: adviee in the detection and defeat of this 
contracted poliey. He was ſecond in council at 
e time; and ĩt is not very difficult to perceive his 
ſagacity, perſeveranee, and diſcernment, in the 
manner in which the argument is taken up and 
proſecuted to a concluſion. Its operation, how- 
ever, in ſpite of all their endeavours to keep the - 
natives ignorant of what was going forward, was 
viſible and ſerious. The ſervants of the Company 
had not been very liberal in their deſeriptions er 
acknowledgments of any ſuperior authority. The 
Indian powers at leaſt betrayed their ignorance of 
that circumſtance, by the. aſtoniſhment they ex- 
preſſed at the intelligence they had probably heard 
of the king and parliament of Great Britain. But 
the functions connected with theſe characters, few 
or none of them could poſſibly underſtand They 
conſidered the Company, perhaps, as the fountain 
of che Britiſn power. They ſaw their ſervants en- 
joying a plenitude of authority which exceeded 
that of their greateſt potentates. They vitneſſed 
the ſuperior-proweſs of their armies, and they con- 
ſtantly heard their orders appealed to as ſovereign 
and inconteſtible. But when they were told that 
n „ ä only of a pri- 


vate N 


5 
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Vas ſociety of merchants, that none of its membets 
| Had the bonour:to fill any important department of 
Rate, and that the whole {yſtem-which! they had 
ſeen produce ſuch effects in India, and to which | 
they had looked up from the firſt; with re terenee 
and admiration, was ſtill under the check and con- 
troul of one every way ſuperior, they awoke. as 
from a dream, and began ta regard the individuals, 
ho had degraded their official capacity by. yena- 
Jity or inſolence, as occupying only a ſubordinate 
ſphere. They ſoon ſound that the powery of this 
mighty body were only delegated, that, they were 
obtained and held merely for a{pecifieterm.of years, 
and that they were to look. elſewhere for all future 
connections. And it is cafily conceived hom dheir 
pride and ſelſ-· importance would ſwell, Chet in- 
ſtead of abjea. dependents on the Company or 
4heir agents, they were taught to eonßier them- 
{elves as friends, allies, ſovereigns and equals, by 
hat ſupreme over-ruling pewer with hom, ill 
iben, they were in ſome degree unacquainted; - 
I The gentlemen of the preſidency, vba were on 
the ſame ſpot, and underſtood, from long and in- 
-timate acquaintance, the temper and ſeiniments ef 
the natives, in their general letters to the court of 
Directors, af July, 1775, expoſe with great ener- 
g the pernicious effects of this interference. 
It has ahrays heen our opinion, 4 ſay they, that 
s with your authority we had that of our ſovexeign 
.* and nation delegated to us through you; for ma- 
* naging:the- important conteros of our country, 
under * n ie W pre va- 


ln: | lence | 


eee en em 17 

beide of this opinion in India, that our influ- 
ent and your intereſt are vitalhy founded. It 
va in the conſidenee of this opinion, dt your 
| + ſeryams, exexting all their vigour, acquired fach 
„„ eee as But if ca 
e oplfion” be ſorſeitd, they can neither 2 with 
* ſpivit nor facceſs; for under the controul af a 
«x — commiſſion, they dare not, they en- 
@ — their weakneſs and diffrace heeome 

. conſpicuous, roy e nn by 

; Fs dn gp Be! VE 
| AW} eee chain ef che molt forcible 

re reaſoning to arraign the condutt of | 
miniſters, in an attempt o enfnate and furpriſc 
mem, by the introduction of a power ahogether 
new und extracydinary in theſe pars. This was 


bot, in their opinion, neceſſary to heighten their 
authority, by the fanftion of his Majcity's nama, 


Which they had without any ſpecial 'intorpofition, © 


and which, added in this manner, famipod all the 


| former procecdings of the Company with illegaly 


| and uſurpation. They alledgedꝭ that it was intended 
"wo terrify chem into a furrendor of their delegated = 
authority, or to render chem objetts of juſt pro- 
ſfeription. They complained that the plenipoten- 
tlarys powers extended only io an uncandid en- 
quiry into iheir paſt meaſures, an ungenevous:can- 
ure of heir conduR, a demand of their records, a 
partial indication of the nabob's allegations, in op- 
 politionts'the righes of the Company, and a gen- 
| be TITS tending. as and 222 


quence in the __ of their allies and' e 
They conſidered it as unconſtitutional, to apply 
the great ſeal of Great Britain to the hidden pur- 
poſes of lettres de cachet, orito ſend out ſecretly the 
whole powers of prerogative, for the ſole end of 
oppreſſing the Company's ſervants, in a ſituation 
where they could have no poſſible recourſe to 
the advice of. law. They regarded themſelves. as 
their predeceſſors were, the only legal repreſenta- 
tives of the Britiſh government in that remote part 
of his Majeſty's. dominions. Officers of the higheſt 
commiſſion from the crown had acted under them, 
as in other colonies. of the empire. And they did 
not think themſelves at liberty to ſurrender their 
authority, in defiance of their duty to their ſove- 
reign, their country, or their truſt. They had no 
ſuch intimation from the Directors, their immediate 
ſuperiors. And they concluded by obſerving, that 
the forces they commanded ſhould forthwith: be 
eonſigned into the hands of the crown, and trans- 
ferred with the plenary: powers to the abſolute. di- 
rektion and diſpoſal of his Majeſty's miniſter. 
Ide ſide to which the nabob leaned during the 
pendency of this ardent conteſt, the ſolicitude of 
the; Plenipotentiary to-intereſt himſelf in his affairs, 
and the ardour which appeared in his correfpon- 
dence with the preſidency to-criminate the manner 
in which they had conducted themſelves, to that 
prince, interrupted for a while the harmony which 
had formerly ſubſiſted between the fervants of the 
Company and their ally. An event, however, was 
NOI high? in its 2FMAtION, . 


3 
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1 eee ginthed, all-differ- 
ences, and united tem more imimateIfi chan ever. 

The Carnatic vas not only infeſted by ſtraggling 
parties of the Marrattes, and various groupes of 
banditti which hovered on its frontiers, but ſeveral 


| of i its dependent Rajahs, Zemindars, and Polygars, 
vere ſtill refrattory, and declined the punQual dif- 


charge of their reſpettive tributes. Moſt of theſe 


were eaſily reduced. The King of Tanjore was 
the moſt ſormidable. He was connected with ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable powers in India. His 
wealth, - on ſuch a theatre of political venality, 
rendered his fituation at once invidious and con- 
ſpicuous. For here, more perhaps than in any 
other country, the only infallible protection againſt 
n n is enen and: be | 

cance. ; 
This Rajah, aol owes We celebrity to- his 
ſufferings, is one of thoſe Gentoo princes whoſe 


e were never entirely fubdued by the Tar-- 


He had been for years in the ſtritteſt alli- 
ance ee the Company and the nabob, and en- 
gaged with them in the joint perils and fortunes of 
former wars. By the treaty of Paris, Salabatjing 
was recognized ſubah of the Decan, and Maho- 
med Ali Cawn nabob of the Carnatic. Theſe ar- 
rangements were chiefly preſcribed by the Engliſh, 
and the Mogul readily granted, from time to time, 
ſuch powers on his part as were neceſſary to give 
them validity and effect. Accounts were conſe - 

| quently liquidated, and a convention, under the 


/ 
/ 
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their wn allies immediately took place for that 
purpoſe. Whatever arrears were due to the Mo- 


Sul, as well u hig future tribute, ine nabab ef Ar- 


cot was appointed 10 receive, with the allowance 


ofa: handſome premium for his trouble. The 


Company reſerved to themſelves the right uf ſee 
ing this truſt properly fulfilled. The right of the 
Rajah to his ſeveral dominions ere likewiſe eſta - 
bliſhed. Subſequent to theſe tranſattions he na- 
bob and Rajah were conneſted in a variety of un- 
dertakings. In ſettling their reſpecive claims, in 
conſequence of theſe new engagements, the Rajah 


lnasy :ſervices performed for the nabob; and the 

nabob, that be was entitled to the ſums ſtipulated = 

by the late convention, withont any abatement. 
The ſeveral powers ur whoſe meaſures the pre- 


 fidehey at this time were moſt deeply intereſted, 


were the Marrattos, the Nabob, and the Rajah, — 
The former diſcovered the ſtrongeſt anxiety for 
etigaging the Company in an offenſive alliance, 
not for theie_ affiſtance in the field. They were 
themſelves more den a match for Hyder Ally,— 


'But they very faricetely wiſlted-t0 inveigle us into 


ſach a conneſtion, as might determine us take 
an aftive part in the deſtruction of his capitals, 


that they might have nothing furiher to dread from 
our ſubſequent attachment to the fortunes of their 
enemy. To this meaſure the Nabob had taught 
them to believe, that they had it in their power to 
threaten or compel us when they pleaſed. And 
eee * 


of fach an alliance, that he expected to have ob- 
tainetl in returh a "conſiderable ſhare of the con- 
quered territories. The king ef Tanjotre had al- 
| ways been apprehenſive ' that the Nabob wiſhed to 
poſſeſs himſelf of his country the moment he was | 
able, but his'apprebenſions were more than ever 
confitmed, fince he arrival of the Britiſh-Pleniv 
potefitiary. He was conſequently deſirous of in- 
. volving the Carnatic, in proportion as his own ſafe 
ty depended on the inability of the Nabob. And 
the Marrattos ſeemed prepared for any enterprize 
that would moſt effectually prevent our aſſiſting 
Hyder, and command our r pr in hos 
terms they propoſed. Fo: | 
It might have been expected, this this figs; 
dhe prefidency of Madras would have endeavours _ 
ed to compromiſe the difference between the 
Nabob and the Rajah: They adopted, however, 
an oppoſite policy, and laid it down as a principle 


in their conſultations on the ſubject, that the Raja, 


vas dy much too powerful for his ſituation, and tHar 
his reduction was in ſome degree neceſſary to the - 
peace of the Carnatie. Under the influence of 

this concluſion, an expedition againſt Tanjore was 


planned and 'execured, in concert with the Nabob; 


in che latter end of 1771. The king's miniſter on - 
ie conſt was acceffary to the meaſure, and gave 
it all the encouragement in his power, though the 
ſeaſon n "oe beaten 5 
bottipletioh, | 
be Oompany's troops were cath by 
. enn ho was. 1 * 
ut 
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but, with the advice o Omdal ul Omrah Behauder, 
whe nabob's eldeſt ſon. The army was thirty-ſix 
days before Tanjore. A breach was made in the 
walls, which the Engliſh, in revenge for the lives 
chat were loſt before the place, panted to ſtorm. 
There was not an individual in the army who 
doubted the ſucceſs of the  entErprize, when the 
young nabob prevented the hazard of a repulſe, by 
concluding a peace with the Rajah. The army 
were enraged from their diſappointment of the 
plunder they expeded from the capture of the 
town. It vas an event ſo little foreſeen; that the 
| pews of it was every where received with ſurpriſe. 
The terms, though adequate to the cauſes aſſigned 
for the war, were not ſatisfactory. The Nabob's 
fon proteſted. that he was guided by the advice of 
General Smith, and that matters were precipitated 
by the ſeverity of the rains, the ſickneſs which pre- 
vailed in the camp, and a ſtrong probability that 
the Marrattos approached. to the relief of Tanjore. 
The general conſidered the honour of the army 
as ſacrificed in this inſtance, by a conſpiracy be- 
tween the Nabob and his ſon. The Nabob found it 
alſo convenient to diſſemble the greateſt chagrin | 
and xefentment at a tranſaQion-ſo-unequal to his 
wiſhes. But the diſpleaſure of the preſidency was 
expreſſed in he molt pointed and explicit language. 
They declare to General Smith, © That in the 
very commencement of peace they ſhould be 
« providing as if they were on. the very eye of. a 

* wür.“ The principles, however, in which the 
unpopulatty of the (PEACE originated are pretty 
obvious. 


| Hats anita 15 | 47¹ 
bien Thee legal alas of Ale * to the 
booty, »which the riches of che rajah promiſed on 
the reduction of his capital were defeated. - The 
2 the Nabob had been given to under- 
ſtand, at the ſame time: ihat the treaſutes of Tan- 
Jode would be put in his poſſeſſionz and hat then | 
his accounts would be liquidated. | The govern- 
ment of Madras/was alſo-geceived.. Go-operating 
Vich the nabob, in his hoſtilities againſt their-ally, 
put an end to their eorineftion; and as ĩt deſtroyed 
all his ————— in the Nen eee it 
of a man Her Gio ind: become: deſpermte: 
All the hopes which the Nabob had entertained 
n in omebadd e ee 
tereſt of the Company, as exhibited and main- 
minded by their ſervants,” were, as he had ſhrewdly - 
ſuſpetted. ultimately viſionary. The remonſtran- 
ces of Sir.; John Lindſay bad, perhaps, nöt ſuffici- 


entiy conſulted the perſonal conſequence of he 


gentlemen, who managed the concerns of the Com- 


pany, io produce any ſubſtantial effect. He vas : 


ſuperſeded by Sir Robert Harland in the fame im- 
portant truſt, who: was inveſted by the ſame po- 


ers, and inftrutted to perſevere in accompliſhing _ 


the ſame objet. His reception, notwithſtanding = 
the; orders of the Directors to treat him with-all 


that politeneſs/ and reſpeRt due to his Ration and - 


charaQer; was Rill- cold and diſtant. He avowed = 
it as one principal end of his commiſſion, 10 urge 
he claims of the Nabob,. and to obiaih; if poſſible, 


e to his intereſts, frond dle s 
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gentlemen of the preſidency. He aſſerted; the 
right which the Nabob had to rely for ſupport and 
protection from the crown. He reprobated with 
ſeverity. the oppoſition. given 10 the leaſt appear- 
ance of ſubſtantiating theſe natural and well-ground- 
cd expeRtations.. He reſolved the obvious jealouſy 
- which inſluenced the members of the council into 
: a narrow. and miſtaken policy. And he upbraided 
them with cenſuring a meaſure which he conceived 
to be the ſacred privilege of Majeſty. This, how- 
ever, proved to be no more than the ſtrong un- 
meaning phrapology of official profeſſion. The 
Britiſh goverment was too viſe to perſiſt in realiz- 
ing projetis incompatible with the Company's proſ- 
perity. The firmneſs of. the preſidency diſpoſed 
Sir Robert to relax his tone. When the paſſions 
of both parties gave way to mature reſlettions, 
mutual Somplaiſance took place, and a cordial ex- 
change of good offices diſtinguiſhed their ſubſe- 
quent intercourſe. .. - They were henceforth as 
cloſely united in facilitating. as they bad widely 
differed before in cheir opinions concerning the 
intereſts of the Nabob. He was himſelf the ſole 
occaſion of the controverſy, and it afforded him 
choſe uſeful inſtruftions,. that all application io 
other reſources than his o prudence for redreſs 
under the wrongs he ſuffered frem the preſidency, 
vere vain and nugatory; that, as he was circum» | 
ſtanced, no ſyſtem whatever would-- operate effec- 


* wal to dich Skeet aa 


quence, and their expeQations, were not properly 
RATE and hat the . 


N 
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"ay ative roar which the troops bad 

undertaken, ſubſequent to the Tanjore expedition, 
Vas the reduQtion of the Marawar and Nalcooty 
Polligars. Thefe countries lie by tlie ſea fide; on 
the frontier 'of Tanjore, and have always been 
deemed dependencies of the Carnatic.” They are 
inhabited by a brave, induftriobs, and independent 
people, who, from their habits of life, their mode 
of defence, their natural fituation, and their con- 
tempt of danger, have never perhaps been wholly - 
ſubduecl. Inacceffibte hills, and A - 
woods,” afford them a ſecure retreat from every 
enemy. To theſe faſtneffes they retire when pur- 
ſued; and iſſue from them at pleaſure, to take ad- 
vantage of the invaders. . They have always held 
their lands by a kind of military tenure, by which 
they attend their reſpettive chieſtains to the field. 


_ -neighbours, anxious to reduce and enflaye hem. 
The Nabob avoirs no other reaſon for invading the 

powerful habitations of theſe innocent people, but 
uu they were backward to pay a tribute extorted 
from them by: force of arms. And be ſeems to 


have been ſuſpetted both by the gentlemen of the 
_ council and the officers of the army, to aim rather 


ati extirpation than conqueſt. The fortifications, 


gave | "Mp 2 


m9 | 


They are fierce and barbarodsto'nove bat ſuch a» | 
viſit them with hoſtile intentions. They have the 
craftineſs of all rude nations beſet with powerful 


tough numerous, were only defended by 1 g 


* 
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#0 draw the enemy into any formal engagement. 
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On the approach of the Engliſh; expecting a con- 


 kinvation of their ancient privileges, they remained 


dr their ploughs, and in ſome meaſure facilitated 
the means of conquering their chiefs; - When moſt 
of the forts had fallen into our hands, they re- 


maimned for the moſt part neutral; until they un- 
derſtood that the Nabob meant to rob them of thoſe 


vantage. It was therefore repreſented to the Na- 


lands which they hoped to have retained. This 
policy threy che whole country into a flame. The 

ploughman every where took arms, and the villa- 
ges were inſtantly converted into ſo many camps 
of obſervation. Soldiers as well as ploughmen, 
they could appear in what ſhape they pleaſed, with 


or without arms, but were ſure never to enpoſe 
themſelves bit where they had maniſeſtly the ad- 


bob, and the Prefideney, in a manner that did ho- 
: nour to the feelings of Colonel Bonjour, who com- 


. - detachment, were taken by wee villagers ; that 


„ 
* 1 
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manded in the Naleooty province, that this mode 
of ſettling the country would require entremities 
of a ſhocking nature. Nor then would he pro- 
. miſe, that matters ſhould be ſo adjoſtect as to pro- | 
_. duce ſatisfaction. He Rated; that che villages 
EY 'were-generally: abandoned by the men as the troops 
advanced; that whatever baggage remained be 


kind with ſuch ſtraggling parties n followed dhe 


be were n —̃ ñ—•— 


— the Pans helpleſs why 3 | 
;pable as they were gf doing them any, injury, could | 
neither feſcape nor wie eee an en- 
raged ſoldiery. urchin uit et hae 
It is obſervable in the hiſtory, of. cbele tranſac- | 
tions, how oſten the molt. ſnocking details of, war, 
from ſcenes of crueliy and horror, are replete with 
leſſons of mercy. But, theſe. deſcriptions, even 
under che fan&ion of official diſpatches, are ſeldom | 
intereſting to trading politicians, whoſe. minds are 
ſolely engroſſed by articles af Jois.;and gain, who 
ſend farth,their armies, as they do their ſhips, on 
Principles, of calculation, and who. eſtimate their 
military: operations. only by the; ſources; of profit 
which they lay open, or the means of peculation 
Wan procure. Thels humane emotions in 
E the fiudied 
ſilence of the gauncil; and he was coolly enjoined 
40 continue his exertions, which he did until the 
death of Tandwaray Pilla, een ihe el 
try, rendered chem. unneceſſary. hy” 
This diſgraceful; campaign forms, no improper : 
epitome of all the Company's wars in the vemnity 
of their ſeveral ſetilements. Whatever county 
_ promiſes the cheapeſt conqueſt, anſwers moſt effecC- 
tually the views of ambition, or is on the Whole 
beſt calculated to xepay. the expence of extermi- 


nating” its inhabitants, falls within dhe, fatal circle 


of their military inſtructions. And whether it is 


ituated on the one entremity of Indoſſan or- 


the other, W allies; muſt hes aſſiſted 
. Ns "mn 
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in theſe caſes, never have hes | 
would rather embrace than oppoſe them, though 
their manners may be as upprovoking! as their lives 
may be uſeful, they may unfortunately have of- 
ſended ſome baſs unprigcipled knave of ſtate, who 
has the addreſs to his revenge on' his foes by 
means of his friends. ” It was thus with Rohilcund, 
vith Nalcooty, and with Marawar. General Smith 
headed the expfditiqn againſt this diftrit in perſon. 
No regular forge once appeared to interoept his 
march. The natives only made a ſtand in the de- 
fence of Ramanadyporam, /the capital of the pro- 
vince, the ſeat of their government, the reſidence 
of their chiefs, and the ſtronghold where they de- 
poſited their treaſure, and to which they repaired 
on the appearance of danger. The Britiſh artillery 
ſoon breached the walls, and Major Braithewaite's 
grenadiers carried the aſſault ſword in hand: The 
Coleries were animated with fury. There were 
in the fort about three thouſand armed men. A 
fey took refuge in the palace, and ſaved their lives, 
as the firſt confuſion was over before ohr troops 
advanced; but far the greater number bravely died 
in the breach, or threw/themſelves over the walls. 
In this manner was an expedition of the Compa- 
vyꝰs troops completed, about the beginning of 1773, 
in which the maſt remarkable+tranſaQtion is per- 
haps the recrimination which” took place between 
- the young Nabob and the officers of the Britiſn ar- 
* nn the . of the ge 
When 
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When tie was but hiſſed by the ſoldiers who, 2 
his battles,/the| gentlemen of the preſidency, were 
alarmed,: reſented the inſult, and interrogated the 
general. The remonſtrance of thoſe - who,conceiv- 
ed their intereſt affected by his avarice, was even 
conſtruedl into an indignity, and their cauſe aban - 
doned by their employers, that the embarraſſments 
_ ally might not be ſaid to originate. in.coun- 

- : So:wonderfully delicate was their tenderneſs 
— of Arcot. It was not enough toſay, 
chat an apparent neglett of ceremony, where an 
individual alone was concerned, affected them much 
more deeply than the maſſacre of thouſands. But 
tere was no channel by which the misfortunes of 
theſe wretehed mortals could . poſſibly. touch. their 
bearts. It was only to the etiquette of humanity - 

chat theſe doughty. neee m 
callous of inattentive e.. 7 
-- Notwithſtanding / the = attention. vtec 
-thoſe tranſaQions: required, both from the Nabob 
and the Preſidency, they loſt na time or opportu- 
nity of watching the King of Tanjore. It was 
che misfortune. of this prince, that he was: reputed 
to be immenſely. rich; that: he poſl d- | 
moſt valuable diſtriQts-in the Carnatic, and chat fo 
contiguous to the preſidency, and ſurrounded by 
the-territories of the Nabob, he preſumed to aſſert 
his independence. Theſe were the true cauſes of 
de original quarrel taken up againſt. him. The 
termination of this had left the ally and ſervanis of 
_ Company very much W itous 
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for a breach of the friendſhip then ſubſiſting, his 
minuteſt addions were critically inſpetted. The 
connections which had always been cultivated be- 
puted to intrigues with the enemies of the Carna- 
tic. The Nabob was incenſed that 4he Polligars, 
whom he had ſo lately expelled, ſhould find an 
aſy lum in Tanjore; the garriſon at Vellum not 
having been provided for in the late treaty; were 
not ſufficiently ſupplied with proviſions ; the Col- 
lerics, who live on the frontiers of his country, had 
ſeized ſore cattle from the province of Trinhino- 
poly; a trifling debt which he oed the Coinpany 
for paddy had not been diſcharged, and 4-208 
arrears to the Nabob. Theſe were 
ſons which deeided the fate of qbe-Rajah. nie T 
ſaw the ſtorm that-gathered-:around/linn... Heknew: 
the Nabob to be inexorable, and that the while 
ſtrength of the Company would be exeftedao-ſub- 
ſtantiate his moſt-inordinate demands. He was in 
the condition of a perſon ſtruggling ſor liſe, where 
every other idea is abſorbed in that of ſeli-· preſer- 
vation: - The only powers' who could aſfurd him 
adequate ſecurity from the impending danger, were 
Hyder Ally and the Marrattos. With both he en, 
deavoured to procure ſuch aſſiſtance qs the exigen- 
ces of his ſituation required. But he was certainly 
not chargeable with treachery, or a juſt obfost of 
hoſtility or deſtruftion, becauſe: impelled in this 
manner to an equivocal condutt, adopted or avoid- 
ed upon the infant, "to prevent his uin. 8 ; 
18 ogrs ty, c 2 7 5 3 1 3 e 
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fort was rather ſurpriſed. than ſtormed, at noon, | 


— — is Butrimnqalrit ſhank be 
captured by:Rorm; the plunder vas to be che prov 


res. dene 


— would take: an, adlive pen in di 
conqueſt, he found means to muſter twenty thou - 
ſand men whom he armed in his cauſe. Theſe 
were commanded by the aged, but faithful. and 
brave Monajee: Both Danes and Duteb are ſaĩd to 
have ſecretly / aſſiſted bim with men, money and 


ſtores. Our troaps entered his territories in the 


beginning of Auguſt, 1773. On the ſixth of the 


of the;Nabob's-cavalry-and- the enemy, in Which 


the former had the advantage. The detail of the - 


liege contained nothing, very important or. peeu | 


the place: the twenty-ſeventh, out batteries were 
opened, but a pradicable breach was not effected 


under a moſt äntenſe heat, and while the garriſon 
Were at viduals in their on houſeg. | _The-Rajab 
ER A ann 5 
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ſame month, a tkirwiſh happened berveen «pany . - 


__ delicate and arduous 
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Malle priſoners ; andthe Nedob; having agree®o 
Ktisfy/the army, the place was 
Abe news of this conqueſt were pros Fon 
England vith univerſal reprobation and diſguſt... 

T. it hard to ſay which were moſt ſeverely erimi- 
nated,” che intrigues of the Nabob; or the temerity 
of che ebuncil. The meaſure was conſidered as 
reptignant to the policy of the Company, and to the 
fpiri of thoſe orders which their ſeruantꝭ were in 
the habit of receiving! from the Dirrdcits. The 
_ only remedy which could be applied under theſe 
eircumſtances, was the immediate reſtoration of 
the Rajah: And the great diffculty to be reſolved 
was, thow this reſolution could be executed. 
Their ſervants on the ſpot, whoſe ſeals were ſet to 
the outrage which it was deemed ſo neceſſary to 
redreſs, could not be entruſted with the carrying 
into effect a plan ſo obviouſſy intended to fix a 
figniq oh their- former condutt. The many emi- 
nent end important ſervices which the Company 
oed to Lord Pigot, while laſt governor of Ma- 
dras, ſuggeſted the idea of ſending him out a · new 
with full powers for — the views of this 


| eſtimation for his civil adminiſtration, his military 
_ exertions, and his private character. From his 
appearance as governor and preſident of Madras, 
where he had acquired the moſt general. and well- 
grounded reſpedt, very ſunguine expettations were 
entertained. The Nabob, however, not a little 
anxious to defeat the intentions of the Directors, 
J oC ſums of money fromthe mem 


miſſion. He was in high 


ſaid o have extended to England, where an inun- 
dation of artful apologies for his conduR, | replete 
vith the moſt pointed inveRtives againſt the king of 
Tanjore, deluged, at leaſt for ſome time, the pub- 
he attention. It was about the latter end of 1775. 


He announced to the Nabob of Arcot 


government had taken place. The Nabob was not 
backwarq to maintain the ground in which he 


thought himſalf ſecurely! entrenched. He inſiſted 
77 | 


dia, and his treaties with the Company. 
repreſentations were without effect. ph vg 
thought it his indiſpenſible duty to ſee the orders 


of his conſtituents literally fulfilled; - This het ef- 


fekted early in the Spring of 1776, The diſputes 


perſonal. Every ſubſequent regulation he propo- 


ſed, met, from ſeven members of the council, with 


an ardent and ;inyeterate oppoſition. It is ſaid 


Tanjore had been pledged to theſe men as a ſecu- 
rity ſor the property which they had truſted in the 
Nabob's hands. This, they apprehended, would 
be loſt; on the reſtoration of the Rajah; and they 
were not without ſuſpicion, that the debt itſelf 
would be found in no better predicament. And 


om "they beoaape: ne, . 
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that che noble Gvemor arrived at Fort Saint 


the contents of his commiſſion, as ſoon as the va- 5 
rious formalities eſſential to a legal aſſumption of 


duhat followed were peculiarly violent, obſtinate and 


6 manera id . 

not certainly preferve his moderatidn- Their tif: 
__ frring {6/widely from m in opinion, grands 
which truck im at lest as equivocal, che conſe- 
quence he derived ſrom he confidencevof his em- 
ployers, the honourable "aignkeyir/bictivhe- age. | 
in of Hipformer:conduft trad been J : 
and the nebeſſity he cbnteived 1 f 
| lofing 70 Mane ur tedtzien dre artingemonts'pre- | 


1 lien — 
— '-zHe adviſed Meſirs: Strattory and 
Brook; that as hel had fbmething to propoſe in 
council which coneerned them perſonallyj it would 
He decent for them to withdraw.” They implicitly - 
complied with his requeſt, and were inſtuntly ſuſ- 
pended by his caſting votre. Sir Robert Fecher, 
commander in chief, vas at the ſame time, and 
on the ſame account, laid under arreſ 1; 1h cr 
Tbis arbitrary conduct in the Goverhor was ea» | 

| mem ang by the ſectuded members as 4 pre- 
for juſtifying the ſtep they had mellitated. 

They inſtantly determined to ſecure the perſon of 
che preſident; and effęd ſuch a revolution" in tbe 
ſettlement, as ſhould put the power entirely into 
their 6wn hands. Colonel Stuart had of : courſe 
ſueceeded to the command of che forces- Any 

Violence offered to his Lordſhip wirhin the preeincts 
of dhe fort, would ſabje@"the 'Qors to the penalty 
of he mutiny.· act. From Mis ſituation, however, 
He was ärtfuny inv eigled, in conſequence of repoſ- 
ily * 2 3 


© L = ; 
* * 4 — N _— 


on terms of the, moſt unreſerved and cordial inti- 
macy. : Hg, prevailed on the.Gevernar to fleep for 
that night at che vi ore he generally retired in 


the evening The Colonel inyized; imſetf 102 


ſeat in his Lordſbip's carriage. Lbey wore lcarce 
4 half-a/mile-from-che-fort,, when Colonal-Edingon 


rode up, waved his naked 'fword. over the horſes 


heads, and called out. Sipoys ? Captain Lyſaught 
at the head of a party. inſtanihy ruſned d the door 
of the chaiſe, and«preſemting a piſtol, told his 
6 Lordfhip that he-was his priſoner... 


| maſk, antl ſeizing his; Lordſhip rudely by the arm, 
did - him Get out. They precipitated him into a car- 


riage that waited for the purpoſe, hurried him to | 


the Mount, and delivered him into the cuſtody of 


Major Horne, the-commanding officer there, with 
aidectiration;; that, if a reſcue was attempted, bis , 


Lordfhip's life ſhould anſwer for it. 


The circumnſtances 40 mch ben dai 


zeduced-by theſe violent proceedings were no po- 


5 ef the guards placed about him; the 


Which he was committed, were! calculated 10. im- 
1 preſs him wich an apprehenſion of the moſt. fatyl | 
conſequences. Mis chief reſourre in this melan- 


* ns ch * . 
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ſed ſeveral, hours NS — — | 


having no longer occakon for diſguiſe; tare.off the p. 


15 nilous in the extreme. His ſrienda were ſcatiered. 
over awed, and kept at a diſtance... Ale Rogen | 
his confinement, -arifl- he wecnacing. rdar.undgr f 


ly tuation vas in the firmneſs of his On mind. 


ſmip addreffed himſelf briefly to the foldierw. He 


n his ne One night he was 
ſuddenly awaked by the arrival of an officer | with 
a party of horſe, who brought a peremptory order 
for his removal, without/ſpecifying whether he was 
to be carried, or how accommodated. His Lord- 


deſired them to recollett who he was; the fervices 
he had formerly executed, the honours he had ho- 
neſtly acquired, and the condition to which, with- 
out indiQtment or trial, he vas nom reduced. He 
called upon them as men; as Chriſtians, as Britons, 
or even as ſoldiers, whether they could brar to ſee 
bim dragged away to be murdered in ſo baſe, ſo 
cowardly,” ſo inhuman a manner. He" declared, 
at the ſame time, and with a manlineſs that ſhook 
the moſt reſolute of the aſſaſſins, that they might 
now do their worſt, kill him, or tear him to pieces. 
Theſe were acts which he could not prevent, but 
| they were to be done upon the ſpot,” from which 
he was mand _ Ne not Werres him 
alive. r r ae 'f 
— in eee ti „ 
aſſumed, under a courſe of legal forms, all the 
powers of government. They arraigned the con- 
duct of his Lordſhip in terms of -peculiar-afperity, 
and vindicated their on as a duty to which they 
had been impelled by neceſſity. + They alledged 
that he had trampled on the moſt material of the 
Company's bye-laws, andz by a non · compliance 
with ſome ſpecific elauſes of the- regulating act, 
had forſeited all right to preſide in co⁰inmil. ITbe 


1 _ conſpiracy vas conſequently 
28 tho 4 hl 


— 


| TRANSACTIONS m0 Menn. M 
appointed his ſucceſſor in the government. The 
very meaſure for which they blamed him moſt was 


the firſt they adopted. His friends were violently _- 
_ expelled from their ſeat in the council. Both par | 


ties ſent expreſſes to England, ide one to arraigm 


e to juſtify, what had happened: med 75 oy 


- To this outrageous and unexpected e 


eee e flprewe! government 


Bengal gave their unequivocal approbation 


However their opinions claſhed in other particu- 
lars, they united in ſupporting the conduct of the = 


majority. It was Anpoſlible, indeed, for theſe 
gentlemen to act otherwiſe. | The eagerneſs of the 


favour of the uſurpers, it was probably expected, 


to e bimſelf from the embarraſſments under 
which he laboured, by a ſimilar expedient. It 


was at the ſame time the intereſt of thoſe who con . 
Kituted a majority of that board; to ſupport are. | 
cedent which not only- juſtified their ſtrenuous op+ 
poſition: to the chair, but ſet them an example of | 


atting with vigour and fpirit in the laſt extremity. 


The Mayor's court in Madras diſplayed a ſpirit 
and coolneſs on chis emergency, Which certainly . 


did the members of it peculiar honour, and was 
not expeſted. Mr. Turing, who was then major 
oves but little to his education or his 


the humble occupation of a barber. in Londan, 


JON the e facher ae 


n 


governor - general to avow ſo decided an opinion in 


would operate as a pledge or guarrantee, in oppo—-— 
| fitiontothe apprehenſion, that he might be tempted | 


_ 


His father was a Scotſman, and lived and died in 


Charles A {procurt 4 melden ths ap- 


pointment of a writer in the 0 * ſervice. 
He roſe through a variety of the ſubordinate ſtages 


in the civil eabliſmment, until it was his turn to 


preſide in this court. . He: openly and ſteadily re- 
probated the violence of the ſuccefbful party. The 


far greater part of the Britiſh inhabitants were of 


| | the ſame opinion. The injury done to the inte- 


reſt of the Company, in the outrage of Lord Pi- 

got, was: ee ee 

moſt general and ſerious condemnation. 

The Company at home entered on the diſcuſſion 
of the ſabje& without loſs. of time. The friends 
of the different parties crouded to the; ſcene al al- 

iercation. The conteſt was ſupported with warmth 
and vigour on both ſides. Aſter the matter; how- 

ever, had been long and ably. argued in the court 


ol Directors it was finally ſubmitted: to the deci- 


ion of the proprietors at large, who in general 


: court, March 26, 1777, agreed upon a reſolution, 


which was alſo confirmed, on a ballot, by h great 
| majority, recommending to the court of Direttors 


do take che / moſt effectual meaſures for: reſtoring 


Lord Pigot to the;full exercife of the powers veſted 
in him by the Company, as governor and preſi- 
dent of the ſeulement of Madras; and ſor enquir- 
i ins into the conduR of the prineipal agors in bis 
25 nt, and in diſpoſſeſſing him of the exer · 
cCiſe of the legal powers where with he was inveſted. 
Ihe teſult of tliis important deciſion was, that 
the court of Diredors adopted the reſdlution of 
— ee Ka n * ekereiſe of the 

K 8 N office 


3 

iz 

| hs "and" hovers: From! Aid he 6.4 11 thus 

violently” degraded: "His: four friends, who were 

cjeted from the council; the tourt Wo reinſtated: 

The uſurpers were at the ſame time ſuſpended. A | 

new government wasnominated, in which Mr. Rum-_ 

bold was appointed ſecond in council, and ofcourſe 

to ſucceed Lord Pigot in the chair. Nor did the. 

condi of Lord Pigot paſs without cenſure: Bo” 

© Thoſe reſolutions, though calculated to Cotnpro- „ 

miſe the diſpute, only produced: new animolity.—  _ 3 

Miniſterial influence, Mahomedan' intrigues, and 

the friends of the majority, at laſt carried the point 

ſo far againſt the friends of Lord Pigot, as under 

an appearance of accommodatifig the: difference 

ſubſiſtitig between them, to pfocure a ballot in fa- _ 

vpur of à motion for ordering all the parties cog· | 

1 by the laws of England home tb take ther 

trial. Such a ſtrange and ſudden revelation in WG 

| orders of the Company, vas ſerioufly aſtoniſhing 4 8 

to every one not thoroughly rs in 8 N 

ries of their polities. "= 
Governor Johnſtone; bes. = a” rler 4 

of bis Lordſhip, forthwith brought the queſtion be · 

fore à higher tribunal. He moved the Houſe of 

Commons for ſeveral reſolutions; which went to 

a ſtrong approbation of Lord Pigot's conduct as 

governor; a confirmation./of all choſe late afts-of .- 

the Company, which had either paſſed in his fa | _— 

vour, or condemned the condukt of the majority = 

who depoſed him, and a formal revocation: 5 e „ 

e his 1 — Rn. 
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bdared the iniquitous: plot; and demonſtrated, in a 
Bis Majeſty's miniſters, and. the whole machinery 


by the proprietors, a. large, were conſequently; 


a arbitrary government of Lord Pigot, in 


Violence, which, on his part, threatened an im- 
 rhediate ſubverſion of all legal authority ; that in 


_ evidenees of fata depended on the preſence of the 


3 ſhould be'in England, where. only juſt and 


2 


* TRANSACTIONS . N „ 
The Nabob of Arcot has generally been conſt- 
| dered as having a principal are in theſe. turbu- 
lent movements. A parliamentary inveſtigation 


katisſattory manner, that the council of Magras, 


of the Britiſh government, were under the ſecret 
controul of this Tartar Prince “. The Houſe was 
fully in poſſeſſion! of the ſubjeQ, by the preſence 
of the parties moſt deeply concerned in the diſ- 
cuſſion, and the perſons whoſe talents, ' ſituation, 
and induſtry, afforded the beſt information. The 
ſeveral arguments ſor and againſt the motion, which 
had been broached in the court of DireQors, and 


urged and refuted, with * d axed the 
The gentlemen GE the motion n 


the moſt unqualified: terms. They alledged that- 
mi confinement was the unavoidable reſult of a 
circumſtances when accuſations. of fingular delin- 
quency were made on all ſides, and the leading 


parties, it was proper and: equitable, that all of 


ial enquiry into their condutt vas prakti- 
. 3 ; that reinſtating. the late e ene 


* Debrers Parliamentary Regis including” the Debate 
of May 22, 1727. | * 


1 4 


operate in the eee eee eee appro- 
bation of his Lordſhip's autrages and leave: all 
their faithful fervants; uh had niſketl ſe much in 
promoting their ſervice at the mercy. al their invee 


terate enemy. And wich all the virtdes aſenbeck 


. hie Lordſhip, while the individuals. who- bud 
3 *. His F 
| ao 1 
ſenſion and diſtraftion; to have altogether diſqua- 
| liked irfelf for managing che. $ affairs. 
Every ſpeties of evil which negliggnce, the blind 
neſs of paſſion, the oliſtinacy- & prejudice, or the 
 imperaokity of party rage; were capyble of produ- 
eing, might therefore be expeRted.. 
the council, thus circumſtances, was ard evdry 
thing valuable on that eſtabliſumond ; and matters 
of the laſt importance. to the Britiſh intereſt, in 
theſe parts, ought not, in their apinion, he 
truſt with mon ſo'viotently: agitanad by a perſonal 
ſtruggle: ſor power. They treated the dangeraus 
inſluemce attributed to the Nabob as chimenicat | 
and abſurd. They deteribed bim as in a fate of | 
the moſt abject dependence; without either force 
to cuatqul, or wealth te undermine; And they - 
boldly and vehemently declared, that all the — = 
gations/concerning. his intrigues and bribery, he - 
her in India or England, were equally unfounded, 


. his 
PE” hit; Me out imerelt, 
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| TRANSACTIONS IN” INDIA; 


intereſt,” or were utterly unacquainted wich his 
charafter or circumſtan ee. 


che reply to theſe arguments vas not leſs ſpirit : 


ed or explicit. The genius of a Burke, a Fox, 
and a Johnſtone, was never exerted, or ſtruck the 
Rouſe: with greater ſplendour or more irreſiſtible 
energy. The whole proceedings which led to the 
preſent anarchy in the Preſidency of Madras were 
- Rated with force and preciſion, and the delegated 
authority under which the Company's ſervants aQ-. 
ed, was liberally-and impartially diſcuſſed. Gover- 
nor Johnſtone opened the buſineſs, in a ſpeech of 
above to hours, in which he detailed the tranſae - 
tions of the Carnatic and Tanjore with his uſual 
ability, and every appearance of liberal and au- 
thentic information: He juſtified: Lord Pigot, by 
ſuch a ſtatement of fatts as could not be contra- 
dicted. His Lordfhip, he averred, had committed 
no violence, which, as an honeſt man who wiſhed 
to fulfill his engagements, he could avoid. He 
_ evnlured the motions of Sir H. Macworth in the 
India-houſe for the recal of his Lordſhip, as con- 

founding the innocent with the guilty, and form- 
ing a barefaced apology for the groſſeſt uſurpation. 
And he thought the intrigues of the Nabob, even 


in this country, to be too palpable and operative, 


to be either overlooked or denied; The gentle- 
man who ſeconded the motion, ſcrupled not to 
_ affirm, that the council who had aſſumed the power | 
of the Preſidency received for their exertions from 
the Nabob, the enormous bribe of eight hundred 


* pounds, in mortgages on the Tanjore 
Country. 


Be ä — 8 
ported by the ſpeakers who: followed. The reſo- 
lutions in hich the argument originated were expo - 

ſed with inſmite wit and ridicule to the contempt and 
deriſion of the houſe. They were contradittory; 
and impractit able: They preſcribed an equal pu 
niſhmentfor thoſe who did and thoſe who did not 


their duty, for thoſe had had proved faithful to 


cheir truſt; and thoſe who had proued treucherous 


and they involved principles of retribution which 
exiſted in no other part ofthe world. They aſſert · 
ed, that; Government here had aQually been. bought 
to vindicate by its ſanftion the. iniquitous cauſe of 
a: ſaQtion- there. In this manner ar combination 
among the Proprietors was formed, and influenced 
by motives of immediate convenience, to endan- 
ger their own intereſt in the Company. The ho- 
nour of a tried and able ſervant, and the rights of 
a faithful ally, were, as they: apprehended,.grolgly 
and wantonly ſacrificed. To accompliſh: this uns” 
worthy purpoſe, the remoteſt dockiyards-hatl-heen | 
recently ſtript of their inhabitants, and all the vat 
rious departments of ſtate in every corner of the - 
kingdom evacuated to carry a-queſtion in ie In- 
dia · Houſe. All this, and every other miſchief 
chat had lately happened, or might ſtill be appre- 
hended, on the coaſt of Coromandel, they roundly | 
attributed to che meaſure: which had been adopted 
of ſending plenipotentiaries to negotiate treatics 
with the country powers; independent of the Com- 
pany, :and in diret̃t violation of her chartered rights 
They-forefaw the interpoſition of miniſiry in Las 
GO hoe, e þ ons FE denhall + 
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eould not do here was generally 1effefted on the 
— The Dire gore were ciphers the ebe 
2 withobt the en Gorerument, 
_ enly-giroved im inis words wihaut memng 
The Company had no longer any authority over 
rae | Seperate- intereſts were formed 
and fattions eſtabliſhed in all Its ſettlements and 
dependencies, and its former influence and reſpec - 
takilny with the powers uf the empire were no 
more. There was not a principle urged in behalf 
of this recal which might not Marrant che recal of 
an ehe governor and cbuneils, with every other 
deſcription of men with hom the civil or crimi- 
nul adininiſtyaion was lodged; in our ſettlements 
or colonies in every pat of the world... The pre- 
every outrage. It was by the operations of this 
lay, that tyranny became gigantic, monſtrous, and 
| detectable! The Nabub valid not wiſh for a me- 
thod bettar calculated to gratify the moſt ſanguine 
inclingian-of his nature. It had 10 other tenden- . 
cy than to eſtabliſh that independence which he fo 
anxiouſly deſiredl-. ' Whenever any of his deſigns 
were controverted, he could be at no do how to 
procure à majority af the capncil. His trenſures 
would operate on all future emergencies us it had 
dune dn this, and the "Company would find it diff; 
dat ta prevent che reœal af muy ſervant, however 
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Ser, popular or e, when hardy, exongh 6 10 
40 Ide dueſtion being wary pot, at One oedock 4 
the morning,” [May'22; 477 che mation of Go: 
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„ben be would be, „ to nA * : 
1 reftions to his Attorney-General to proſecute - 
*. George Stratton, Henry Brocke, Charles Flo- 


*. George Lord Pigot, to. be arreſted and. confined | 

1 under 2 military force, ey being returned to 
nd; and now Filthy the” jupibatAionr of his 

” * Majeſty" s courts of "Weſtminſter-Hall.” 

1 in evidence, before the bar of * 

1 this occaſion, oh. George Davfon, 


* 
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furmiſcs of @ Benficld 1 athers, who ſought, for 


Ela who va N member of 2 e the heat 

of che conteſl, was. poſitively, offered. by he- Na- 
Tay s fon.ng.lcks. a Poe iy re ——— 
only ſor ſtaying away one particular day, on which 
a queſtion of conſequence, relative 10 Tanjore, 


Was to be agitated. It was certainly not unnatural 


for the friends, at.leaſt, of Lord Pigot, to preſume 


from a ſatt thus ſpegific, flagrant and authentic that 


thoſe, applications could path raw gd 
"m Mr. Dawſon. iin 1 „ de Se thi: S: 
In ſtating an impaxtial eee ent 
tranſaQtion, however, certain allowances ought no 
doubt to be made, for, the joint influence ol fitua- 


tion and emergency ;,the ſympathy, which, it is ſo 


natural to feel for the weakeſt, who. in every ſeri- 
ous.ſtruggle. muſt always be the ſuffering party; 

the general qperajion of bis Lordſhip's high cha- 
rakter in his favour, the abvigus prepoſſeſſions.un- 


der which be. was inveſted with the government of 
the preſidency, the prior obloguy, whether juſt or 


not, which reſted, on the condutt of the Company's 
ſeryants, and that unavoidable crimination with 


Which we inſtinfiyely connett the violence of the 


exertion with e ee and magnitnge, of, he 
objeRt. | 


Whatever n may be ad of © 1 Abtes 


great reverence and: admiration are certainly due 


to the memory of his virtues. His former goyern- 
ment in India was at leaſt geſpeRable. It exhi- 


ited: oth ſagacity and, vigour of enterprize.. The 
in which he died gives the lie to all the 


heit 
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their arofiignte oppolicitn to his government, n 
excuſe-in his want of integrity. For he withſtood © 
a temptation of fix hundred thouſand pounds, 3 
ſorbear only for a ſhort given time carrying the 4 
orders of his conſtituents into effect. And it is no g 
comemptible proof bow far be was ſuperior 10 hat 

general and faſhionable corruption which then pre- 
dominated, that his houſes and effeQs in India 

were all ſold to diſcharge the debts, be. had there 

contraQted... Various opinions, it is probable, War ö 

long be entertained, concerning the mode which 

he-ought to have preferred in managing a refrac- 

tory majority of council; but his error can never 1 
juſtify the outrage to which his perſon and: govern- -. 

ment were ſubjected, by thoſe who depoſed and 
impriſoned him. And it will be remembered, 9 
when all the ſophiſtry by which che truth has been _— 
ſo much obſcured and diſguiſed is forgotten, that | 
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extenſive and complicated initheir operations, and 
. generally deſtructive in their effetts, that Indoſ- 
tan perhaps is the only country in the world where 
they could have commanded the leaſt proſperity. 
Independent of enormous charges habitually incur- 
red by an endleſs ſeries of expenſive and import- 
ant eſtabliſhments in every department of ſtate, 
the reſources of this great and opulent empire are 
loaded with that vaſt and permanent commercial 
_ faſtem, which is the ultimate and oftenſible object 
of the whole arrangement. The ſafety, the hap- 
pineſs, and the proſperity of the ſubjett, which 
wth to be the PINES and invariable _ 
0 


neee ae " 
ö neee n i.e ape ccm 


to insreaſe the trenſure of de Company, to fur» 
niſh their annual (inveſtments; io ſupply their cx» 
penditurs, eee incl · 
vin 1 e n HD sd "WES 
3 — x 
ſyſtem of finance; to aſſes the public in propor- 
non only to its real enigtnce, und to apply win a 
conſtientious .exattneſs whatever ſurplus may re- 
main 0 meharate theſe aſſeſſments. In he .Go- 
vernment of the Company, however, this princi- 
ple is impractirable. Thaſe wading potentates 
1 — intereſt at _— w 
— Geblerviont,: Ao —— 
eileſs devaſtations which fo. invariably charaterizs 
ke Britiſh conqueſts and authority in India, have 
certainly originated im à ſettled /prediteQiion for 
this intereſt. Phe reſources of the country are 
conſequently-exhatiſted-to ſupply a conſtant expon · 
tation of its wealth, for which it has no return; u 
enrich individuals, who reſerve their expenditure 
for another climate ; and to anſwer the exigences 
of a ſyſtem from hich it derives no adequme be- 
neſit. Here the prodigious deficiencies in . | 
gregate produce af territory and comme | 
— fall upon the Company's affairs r ſuch a 
preſſure as threatons their extinction, invariably 
"ariſe: this accounts-forallthe various and frequent 


embaraſſmenm into which they are plunged bath in 


India and England. A vein is thus opened, or a- 
E in che * by 


e © TRANSACTIONS IN Nb 
the: vital fountain which feeds the current of its 
bæalth and vigous is ſuddenty und ſenſibly diminiſu- 
eld. This inceſſantund inereaſing drain, by whichthe 
etuberanoe of iho eaſt has ruſhed like a. flood for 
above half a century, upon almoſt every nation in 
Europe, chuldl: not have been at any time ſupplied 
by ordinary means. In fat, a ſtandard of acqui- 
fition-wes early eſtabliſſiedĩn that country, on prin· 
ciples of violence and venality, which it has heen 
| the uniform ambition of: al ſucceeding adventur- 
ers to equal, and in many inſtances to ſurpaſs. 
The only ſyſtem of buying and ſelling eſtabliſhed 
by the: ſervants of the Company, eſpecialhj ſince 
their aſſumption of ſovereignty in Bengal, has been 
to ſeize by force what goods they pleaſe and at 
their own priee, and by che ſame mene 0 diſpoſe : 
| of them. | oy 11 i s eros 105 iii n 
_ + Theſe requiſitions, accompaiiiod-by.an acthorivy- 
that was omnipotent, were anſwered for ſome time 
| ys And che diſburſements of chat 
wunſicory period did not exceed the proſits of the 
Sn When once thoſe, however, 'who had 
lands, were wantonly deprived of them; when there 
remained no more. money to be extorted;/ when 
his loom; hen the farmer, and even the Ryot, 
wende | robbed of their rice; and when the Zimin- 
dar, no longer able or willing to proſtitute the ho- 
nour of his family, or the riches of his ariceſtors; 
for, the pris ate purchaſe of protetlion, fell a ſacri- 
fice to. 'rapacity;-this enormous ſlux of wealth ob- 
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—.— though ardeint and indefatigable ins = 
their duty of exploring and plundering a defence 
leſs people, were ſatisfied} after a ſories / of the moſt. 
; ſhocking experiments, to allinit ine humiliating 
maxim, that the only permanent and ſqlid refour- 
ces of a commercial country do not eonſiſt in con- 
tribations raiſed by military +coerciony but fir a ſe- 
dulous cultivation e — * 
| the 3 nd domeſtic felicity of — bites) | 
Revenues, ſupplied by means exterior to theſe, 
muſt· be as precarious i their nature; as they are 
| flagitious in the acquiſition. And it is not more 

abſurd 40 expect life without ſuſtenance, or firength! | 
withbut healch, than that a government, in he 


cοπDũõ,l᷑ operations of which there is neither ho- 
nqur nor humanity, ſhould, for. any length k 


tie; be either proſperous ox laſtingg. tnt * 
The fituation of the Company, in 172, de- 
monſtrates the —— ka aeo 3 
circumſtances at that time were ſo critical and: . 
equivocal,: that they were univerſally deemed ons 

tbe very eve of bankruptey. The general aſpects 
of their affairs was every where alike glomy and 
foreboding. Their government at home and abroad! 
was equally without firmneſs and efficiency. Ve-t 
nality, luxury, and inattention, had pervaded, re- 
laned, and inervated every ſpring in the ſyſtem.— 
The country was waſted and depopulated by entor- A 
tion, by famine; and hy emigration; ihe army inn 
various ſituations, were the victims of: inaQtivity; | 
| N n enen no * 2 Was 
bro bomiogn id 2s Vee al NONE 
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empty, and the annual ſtipulation appropriated to 
government unpaid. The preſſure ol theſe unte 
ditficultics was the more ſenfibly felt by the Direc- 
toro, that the Bengul bills were: nom almoſt due. — 
They were impelled to make application to Mi- 


| — „War we is withous rehuc- 


ron, to advance the pak two! hundred thou- | 
land: pounds... . ö 

„ eee eee 
in che flagrant miſmanagement of their ſervants. 
This the Company determined tocorreft with all pol. 
ſidle expedition and efficiency, by the inſlitution of 
an extraordinary commiſſion ſor that purpoſe. This 


appointment, ſimilar to the plan of that which had 
gone out in the Aurora friate was confirmed in 


a general court of Proprietors; and enen ſantuſed 
by his Majeſty's approbation. The Company, in 


me mean time, was reduced to the neceſſity-of ap- 


plying to. Parliament ſor & relief, in ſome degree 
adequate to their exigencies. - They petitioned for- 


_ million and a hall, at an intereſt of four per cent. 
with the liberty of repaying it by inſtallments of not 
| Iſs than three hundred thouſand pounds, and pro- 


miſed that their dividend ſhould notbe-more than fix. 


percent. until the debt was reduced one · half, Much 


heſitation · was ſhewn, and an intereſting diſcuſſon 


took place, when Parliament at laſt agreed; from 


cenliderations of neceſſary policy and expediency, 
to grant an immediate ſupply of one million” four | 


| hundre@'thouſand pounds: An enquiry into the - 
ſtate. ws — affairs being appointed and 


carried 


carried on by a committee of the blouſe;: it was at 
the ſame time formally ſtated and brought up in | 
report, that, eee — 


pniiciples of ſuch etravagance, that — 
| would be: watranted.18 preventing its execution. 


An idea ſo juſt in itſelf, thasdeafonaly-doanchs: 
Houſe. - A bill, framed to give iteffeR;: was theres: 
fore immediately brought in and paſſad though: 
two members in che direftion-.carneftly pledged: | 
themſelves, that the commiſſiom, which had pra- 
ved ſo obaoxious, ſhouldinot take place until ſuch. 
progreſs was made in the prefont enquiry, awmight: 
appear th juſtify the meaſure. Bus dis ſecurit, 
however reſpefiable in itſelf, or ſalenmly pledge 
to the Houſe, was by no means deemed adequate;. 
asche <ourt of Direftoos might at any time he . 
trouled by v majarity of the propmietry: at lag . 
Early in 2773, it uuns alſo: reſolved; from mas! 

— — as 2 — — Tor 
| reſtraint the ſuture dividends of the:.Campany.*. By. 
fach obvious encroachments f then 
public were alamod with the idea hat Govern) 7 


_ metit- intended 10 er- pew 22 
ſoen put un — —— ret | 
ler du tima, by propating-t, . | 
„ Debret's Ry R 8 8 0 of March 
% wy ome oF OE 
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Company ſix years longer. The public clamoured 
_ andthe Comipany-inveighed, undroven; petivioned* 
the Houſe in oppoſition to theſe © but 
without effect. The ſubjedt had occupied Parlia- 
ment for above two months, and deeply intereſted 
the attention of the whole nation. (Reſolutions 
to the following effect were at length moved for by” 
the miniſter , and made the foundation of à bill 
for eſtabliſhing certain regulations for the better 
management of the affairs of the Eaſt· India Com-. 
pany, both in India and England. That the elec- 
tion of DireQtors ſhould be put upon a new foot- 
ing; that the right of voting ſhould be taken fronr 
every proprietor not poſſeſſed of a thouſand pounds 
ſtock; that a ſupreme court of judicature ſhould 
be inftituted for India; that the judges in this 
and that. a ſuperiority ſhould be · given to the Pre- 
fi deneyof Bengal over 18 the other —— 

in Ia t dee i 44 $645 

al The.objeft of: this canognveguieliingath; whittr;” 
after. a world of altercation in both Houſes of Par. 
liament, obtained the ſanction of the Legiſtature, 
was a zotal revolution in the whole ſyſteim of the 
Company's government. The Court of Directors 
was to derive: tonal force from tlie annihila- 
tion of thoſe-faQtions, with the creation of which - 
that of the. proprietry was chargeable. Proviſſon 
ee e ee Ew m e p proc 
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| Hiſhod/againſt the iy rana and ofpteſiion ererei - 
— 1 


geillature in this: part of the new. ſyſtem; was to 


nn the eee 
ment ot the Company s ſervants in India; and 
thus n bar of apparent eſicacy [/wasiraiſed and eſtas - 


— of 3 


unite and conſolidate the firengeh of the Com- - 
pany; that, on emergenxies of common danger, the 
co-operation of all Ihe ſettlemenis might be at- 
_ tended with: that uniformity which is neceſſary, io 
give it eſſedt. So that, in all; the Company's con- 
nettion With foreigu ſtates, and thoſe tranſagtions 
eſpacially which relate to peace and war, ſhe is 
bencefurth to be vie ved as wieldintʒ the — . 
| ane-vail and cxtenfive empire, the prineipal,mem- 
bexs:of: which, however femqte in point of local 
 tulationg-arc'all dependent on the ſame head. 
| Nor vas it the lenſt intereſting ſeature in the mea - 
ure that che fervanis of the en were introdu- 
ced 10 u ſhare in the management of the Com- 
paty's affairs, which wete nom ſo diended or = 
votved-with: thoſe of the public, chat. it was pies 
ſumed the latter could not -be.propagly and faith- 
fully adiminiſtered, without.a fedulous anention 6 
the former. His Majyeſty's miniſters very herge- 
fore made partakers of the Company's patronage, 
and in ſome degree reſponſihle ſor the charalters 
and inen the * an char fitua- | 
1 1r0vet iy; 


* 
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* nne n 
— in the Company's cotreſpondence from In- 
dia, which related to eivil or military affairs, 

ſhould, within fourteen days aſter the receipt of it 

Dan be We before the ſecretary ol date: 


1 FE. revenue, — —— 
F Inſpected dy che commiſſioners of the treaſury . 
1 : - Mr. Haſtings was appointed governor- general; 
11 | General Clavering, Colonel Manon, Mr. Bar- 
= well, and Mr. Franeis, xounſellors..- The term of 
| | | dolding thefe important offices was limited to five 
8 years, from their arrival in Bengal, and aſſuming 
| _, _. the government! Nor were they removeable;.ex- 


BF. cept by the King,; upon a repreſentation from the 
* 'DireQors- The firſt ſituatibnꝭ in caſe of a vacan- 


5 cyf was to be filed by che nent in rank, and the 
Y moe [counſellor ſupplied by the Direftors, with 
3 conſent of his Majeſty, under his fign manual, 
| "Sarge mt fue years > The eſtabliſhment-of a 
board of trade and the regulation of fuch particu- 

# lars as were made the ſpecific-objeRts:of abavjuriſ- 

1 diction, formed alſo a material part o his af 
Tt inveſted the yovernorzzeneraly and fur coun- 
 _- Kflors, with the fame powers as were then, or had 
{ at any time been” exerciſed by the-iprefident and 


1 T duncit, or, ſedect committée in the, kingdom of 
7: Bengal, BabiirsorOriſſs: The opinion · of the ma- 
2 e jority Was ir alt caſes of difference. to decide the 2 5 
1 "Ric And were: che numbor preſent ſhould. on. 
25 Nee 6r'by any accident, be divided, tbe 
governor grnenl, or, he * ſenior 
member, 


* NIA. 412 
meriber; was to have 4 caſting voibe. It nmited 
the exerciſe of their fuprematy over the other pre. 
ſidencies, to the prerogative of declaring war, ma- 
King peace, or negociating other treaties with In- 
dia princes. Tt enjoined obedience to the orders of 
the Direttors, and requifed the regulas tranſmiſſion 
of advices within & littitec time. Theſe the court 
of Direftors was at the fame time tequited to lay 
before one ef his Majeſty's principaf ſecretaries of 
Nate. ' The governor-general and ebuncil, chief. 
Juſtice or member of the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture, all collectors, fupervifors, and any of his 
Majeſty's ſubjetts employed in the collection of 
tie revenues, were prohibited from carrying on any - 
dealings or tranſactions of traffic or commerce what- 
Wer! And a cfauſe againft feceiving, directly or in- 
Afreklly, an preſent, gift, donation, grathity or re- 
ward, pecuniary ör otherwiſe, or any promiſe or 
engagement for chem, extended to every perſom 
Holding either civi or gy: olive” under 6s 
eto or the Con her I: 
Mr. Haſtings en gorerbr 110 Me. Bat.” 
Feta member of the" exiſting cotineil and preſi- 
deeney of Bengaf. The three other gentlemen no- 
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ile month öf Aprit [17747 "Their authority was 
only to take effekt by ide firft of Augüſt, in the 


minated to complete che board, Teſt Angfabd ih | 


 Hain& year. Previcus to Weir departüfe the ent 
_ "of irectors agreed ugOfH A body of instructions ſor 


their fervants in their reſpeAtivefirnations, which = 


were approved by comſeſ, as tegal,” arid con. 
| - Ant with the * and * * Theſe 


* verre 
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* ' TRANSACTIONS IN: INDIA. 
were addreſſed: ip the! aggregate 49 the, governor: 
general and;council of Fort-William. * 
The advice which accompanied eee ck 
of Britiſh legiſlation. and juriſprudence tothe banks 
ot the Ganges, from che court of PireQons t0.the 
gentlemen inveſted with this new. delegation, vas 
important and material. It ineulcated the moſt 
perſedt harmony among themſelves, as of efſential 
and indifpenfible. neceſſity to the welfare of che 
Company, and. an honourable diſcharge of. the 
truſt repolgg, in them. It preſſed the propriety 
and conſequenee of fixing, their, attention on the 
preſervation, of. tranquillity, through the whole In- 
dian empire, the protetlion of the Company's ter- 
ritories, and the improvement of their revenues. 
And it directed them in the exerciſe of their con- 
troul over the other preſidencies, i in queſtions re- 
lating to peace and war, that they ſhould carefully 
ſtady the intereſts and probable; canneRtiogs of tlie 
eountry powers with each other, with; che Com- 
pany,' and with other European nations; that they 
thould- aim at nothing byzerher means which 
eould be obtained by negociation: that the gene- 
ral intereſt, in all its dependencies, ſhould regulate 
the meaſures of their government; but that, on no 
conſideration, ſhould they ever be tempted to loſs 
_ - ſight; of che galety and proſperity. of. Bengal. K 
- thogg hiſtory of the ſupreme government, under the 
influenee, of. a majority ol the council, will abun- 
dantly 25 the. 5 court, in ſug- 


—— WA . a. 


The bew adminiſtration: did not take place until 
wo latter end of October. It was dompoſed of 
individuals not «unqualified for occupying the im- 
portant ſpheres to which they were. called, wich a 

capacity, an energy, and a dignity' equal” to-the 
reſponſibility connetted with the duty for which 
they ſtood committed. The deep, Hagatious, pe- 
netrating underſtanding ; the cautious,” wary; per- 
| Tevering temper; che daring, original, and enter- 
priſing genius which have uniformly'/diſtinguiſhed = 
the politics of the governor-general, faſhioned him 
wich fingylar- propriety to fill the higheft-depart- 
ment in a government which entruſted: a fow'lo- 
reigners with the lives. and properties of millions. 
To a very high ſenſe of honour; General Claver- 

ang added uncommon ddicacy-in his difcernmem 

A men and things. He connettad the ſpirit and 

M Iberality of a gzentleman with che eotiſeientious dif- 

charge of his duty, and an inviolable eee 
for che ſacred regards of right and wrong. 

| ſenſibilities were probably too refined, and his 9 

_ [ality too inflexible for the obliquities of 'Ahbatic - 

politics Theſe qualities, in ſuch afituation, might 
operate as defefts of charafter,. A government, 


| | not eftabliſhed in principle, e unlikely to pro- 


per by the virtues of its members. Colonel Man» 
ſon poſſeſſed all the honeſty, Aimplicity, and diſin- 
cereſted complaiſanee of his profeſſion.” Hey had 
Armneſs without obſtinaey; and; avith an affabi - 
air fingularly amiable and conbiliating, a mind 
open to conviction, à found underſtanding, and - 
On bow; he wiisdenined „ Rear 
2s: | P 3 e * 
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— — woe his ha to the: laſt-. 
Mr, Baryell, from long reſidence on the ſpot, great 
Intercourſe with the natives; a turn for obſervation, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the manners 
and peculiarities of the country, poſſeſſed ſuch a 
valuable ſtock: of local intelligence, as cauld not 
but afford. bim the readieſt and cleareſt aſſiſtance 
in caſes of the greateſt intricacy. Mr. Francis has 
a cool head, and a corrett judgment. His opinions 
are formed with no common ſhare of ſhrewdneſs 
and preciſion. | Endowed with a liberal education, 
accuſtomed to exerciſes which, required attention, 
ſeletction and digeſtion, and poſſeſſing habits of the 
moſt indeſatigable induſtry, few men were better 
fitted for the arrangement, the detail, and the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs. A miniſtry combining, exerting, 
and directing ſuch talenis as theſe to one objet, 
was equal to the management of che greateſt em- 
3 They wanted only ſame grand preyailing 
tereſt to engroſs, cement, and ſlimulate their re- 
| ſpeflliveſenergies,/ and it was hupoſſible but the wil 
dum of their meaſures, the harmony, abe. efficacy, 
mand the promptitutle af:thewr een mut 10 
5 ſure them ſuceeſss: 3 bv 
The expreſs orders of a . Hoe to Mr. Haſ- N 
rings, even while. r dhe head of the former atlmi- 
ere were; that no rank, ſtation, copneRtion, 
or Onſideratian whateyer, ſhould deter him from 
bringing every oppreſſion to light, and every offen- 
der, natiys and Kuropean, to condign puniſhment. 
| Theſe, however, he conce iyed to be abſolutely im 
| a of an- 


» I: | pouncing 


I PIER 
decided language.” He reſolved every ſpecies.of 
Adaelinqueney into the imbecility of the eſtabliſned 
ſyſtem , and aſſerted the incompetency of their 
<onſtitution for the management of extenſive do · 7 
miniona under charters originally framed for the 
Juriſdictiom of trading ſettlements.” Whether he did 
not chooſe to encounter ite obloquy which à cl, 
retroſpedlion into the conduct: of other govern- 
ments might have oceaſioned. Whether he ſuf: 
pebled or forefa the oppoſuion naturally to be 


expetted in Karrying en ſuch an inwidioue en- 


_ quity- might overſet iſs geeint. Whe- 
ther the tſentiments of Private friendſhip igt 
not operate as inſaperuble obſtacles t the per- 
ormance of [public dety;” or whether all theſe 
 coliderations- might not hae weir weight in 
determining his reſolution on ſo. material a part of 
his office, it would be ꝓreſumption to affirm. But 
che eee ee eee e afforlled Fu 
him full and repeated oppor | | 

in his on defenee; the truth 4O thick derade 1 
| bility which he had fo firmly aſſerte. 
The introduſtionm of a newſyſtem was: 6 patties ö 
Pen in its oom natare, implied a complete con- 
demnation of the old: II would at leuft bavs il | 
become the legiſlature. to attempt a Fefori i 
where nothing was either uſeleſs; :defeRive, oe Tim! | 


pper. The membem leps fram/ home eonfderd 


themſelves. as bound by this eonſtruction of the 
| 2 eee — NY 
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ſome degree of; ſhade on the flattering idea which 


- _ that he vquldh anſwer the purpoſes. of his appvint- 
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Were inyeſteddl. Their olhcial exiſtence, . for ihm 
peaſon, ſtamped an indelible cenſure: on the con+ 


duſt of their predecefiors,': The charadden f Ne 
Haſtings, by the ſanflion of the Britiſti parliament, 


 appeaved on the face of tbe: revolition, an honour- 


able exception to the: delinquenciss in xhich it axi 
gipated.. Jo him was aſſigned ihe direction of the 


government. He poſſeſſed the principal ſuu · 
- ation in the ſervice of his employers:, The legal 
prerogatives of his ſtation were eminent and exten- 


bee. Hi prefaded in the council, be correſponded. 


 _exclufivelywith the native princes in India. Mis 


name gave validity and authenticity to ęvery pub- 
lic deed: TFheſr diſtinfians were by ho means 
calaulated to leſſen or deprociate his pexſonal mor 
ts in the eyes of; his colleagues. They went, in 


fakt, 10 India with, the ſtrongzeſt prepoſſeſonsi.in 
his favoyr. If their oun poſitive and repeatecb de · 
dhlarations are. entitled; to belief, they dic not en: 
vertain a doubt, hut that che high reputation vchich 
he bare among his friends at hame, was no: more 
ban due te his exertions abroad. And: notwith⸗ 
ſtanding the various ſurmiſes. which they acciden- 


tally heard. in their way ta Bengal. anCwhichthrew 


they had: prev ieuſſj farmed df his politics, /his-abi> | 
liges, and bis virtues, they were not without hopes 


mem 10 theis, ſatialaRtion, as; well as that af che 


public, nile euttode ene 42 b EAA 


cee eder. tde-firſ ou com e 


\ 


2 


det propriety, chat ocgahon for explaining, eſpe, 
—_— arrived from-Eu- 
rope, the preſeni poſture. of the Company a affairs, 
mone parti gulariy 4s-connefted vich abe prefidency, - 
| tha deadinians anduhe dependencies af Bengal: the. 
laid before them: the; whole compli | | 
farious ſyſtem of the reverine depariment. A db | 
reſted their attention to a brief.detaibof-the various 
_ adjuſtments and operations, by whieh: this intricate 
and. labotious buſineſs was managed and executed 
vich effet · He pointed out a great number of new 


and nec ſſary regulations which, to anſner e 


purpoſes of accuracy, expedition and order, dhe 
late adminiſtration had introduced He Rated; at 
de ſame time, in a very {pebigus manner, and 
wich his uſual- correſtneſs and perſpiauity, the 
moſt. material meaſures: wbich che council had | 
adopted and recorded; ſince he had the honour of 
fitting in the chair. The Company's alliance with = 
tho Viair of Qude; their treatment of the Emperer 
. Shaw Allum, and the active and oſtenfible part 
Frhich their troops had taken in reducing the Ro- 
dilla tribes, he conſidered as ſo many circumſtances 5 
pregnant vith the moſt. ſubſtantial: advantages c 
he Briciſh- intereſt in that part of the world. - Noß. 
dhe hecovertook, in this official tarrative or ſlates 
mant, the ſtrength, the views or. the connections 
of: the nei powers. ' Herſhewed-wharye 
hal reaſon Ahr 40 hope or fear fram the friend: 
ſhip. or enmity of»the-Marratto ſtates... He 4n 
f pronirpaongy mga agate e £6 


„„ Ans Ac rIOtts U b. 
quences, and diſeriminated the ſpeciße aim of dt 
competition which continued, by the domeſtie ani- 
mofities and internal convulſions it produced;'to 
reſtrain the vigour of their government from all ex. 


terior exertion or enterprize. He exhibited the do- 
minions of Berar as peculiarly intereſting to the 


Company, from - their ſituation and proximity to 
thoſe of Bengal;/ Theſe too vere defcribed as in- 


volving different mtereſts, from the peeuliar com. 


nektions, politics,” andi prineiples of the chiefs who 
poſſeſſed them. The movements of. this mighty 
tate, eſpecially as being cloſely united by blood 
to that of the Marrattos, he conceived, ought to be 
narrow and aſſiduouſſy watched by the ſupreme 
government. And he concluded, wich inſinuating 
che moſt fanguine expectation; that by proper ma. 
nagement on the part of the Company, no incon- 
fiderable advantages might acerue to them and to 


the Britiſn nation, from * general reſult of thoſe 


e > ene had gangene 15 
tailed. 1116 9h 5 Ur arty * 


* 


r 0 The 
. OLE With had + 4 4 A * 1 11 44 j IE 4 


? * To ee, TY part of the Jub a, Ae 5 
e e abe Wale 2448 722 25 ought 40 10 


L have anitted the 1g ee document 
zu the. various offices, as the. 1 can be 


; 0 32 ce 
| 70 fach as have aeg 5.40 the latter 275 * F 


_ «All the Members of this 8 ein; 
I could: wiſh to ppint out ſome general. plan — . — 
into execution the, voy gulations of the new ſ yflem, . 
vernment, agreeably to the miracle dees en 

;. but upon · an attentive review of the various 
which occur, I And it n ſeleft yada 


tichlar parts of them as ſeem to claim our earlieſt GG: 
referving the reſt for future coniſiderath 10 be taken 


nn 1 15 


— | 


TI — che daily: buſineſs, 
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Thee gendemen from England vere ſtruck with 
peculiar ages ag * h 


I 7 


ent, may claim a preference i in 
1 2 which may wilh to introduce. roms 
— method as the moſt likely, to facilitate: the diſpat 
3 10 2 2 be retarded by undertaking too - 4 
ame inſtant. It In unavbidab take ſome 
. rran n of this admini· 
Alration; in. while; the W affairs will re- 
> our daily affidance to k em in motion; and 
I mean both in forming ; he new node of go overn- . 


find-it 


— this 


, onſult the records. of: the 
N,: 1 * ſake. of due connettion and. Ki VEN . 


I.defire alſo; to.ſhorten the time, and leſſen the trouble of 


ſuch a ſearch among the voluminous books of conſultations, 
by the mode propoſed, of laying before you à ſuęeintt 
view of each uber, with . to the conſultations 
for the ſucceſſive orders which have been iſſued, and the 
adyipes which haye been received concerning em. 1 ; 
think it my duty to add, and I think IL may do it, without 
pfreſuming too much u the experience which 1 have 
acquired in the affairs of chis government, that 1 ſhall be 
nder, happy to aſſiſt any Member of e 
with my communications u an int u = | 
| may ache ay ere oboe formats For 

-:% Profeflions of zeal, and-folicitude fornhs public:goud, 


85 ee made uſe of to be received with implicit | 


credit but J feel my own honour, and: my own-intereſt; 
ſo intimately blended with the ſuccefsful iſſue of 'the men- 
ſures of this government, that I may with truth, and with 
out hazard of having my declaration ſuſpebted, affirms, that 
* t 4 * * for "wp which: — 


A Ahle Pr WAY to | Tho-fulpitions which che 
e e "wy to India, and 


| | Nen 
a fv beth object, and 
b rived from it. I believe I ma ay el, 
2 C — ſor the other gentlemen embarked 
man „ And I have dhe ——— 
h co W your diſpoſition td unite with me in 


== of nat the Company ny's intereſts, while 1; with 
lity declare, that wothi n 
—— bebe union fetal. 1 
- + The points whi e 
 confidefation are, Þ rt — of e fi 
222277 pa nn 29-19 6906 


De a A rode which is at this time eſtabliſhed for 

1 dee ee dete is as follows: The pi ro 

vinces are formed into ſix dwiſions 5 each comprehending 

ſeveral inferior diſtriẽts, under the direction of a Chief won 

\ Council? theſe: receive their orders from the Board at 

arge, and repott to them ropes s. in a ſeparate 

ent, called . Council of Revenue; and for the 

ere ky diſpatchin bt with-the inhabitants, 

hay ron of tn ancient forms and roles of 

a Dewan o revenue is appointed to 

6 8 33 joined t the Provincial Council, ane 
Al che accounts and records of the country lan- 

gies Native ſuperintendants are alſo appointed to each 
ALuiſtrict af the: el diviſions, with the Valet Naibs, 

and correſpohd witli the Provigeial Councils and Dewans. 

Fhe Dewans 2Vortranſimir their accounts and proceedings to 

an office of ancient inſtitution; lately transferred from the 

City of Moorſhedabad N named the Khalſa, Which. 

is uadet che charge of anofficerentitied the Roy Roy an, ho 

occaſionally fits at the meeting of the Councils of Revenue, 

and is the channel of ues. aden bu between the Board 

and the Dewans, tranſmitting to dhe latter the counterparts 

ol che orders of the Board, which are ſent to the Ptovin- - 

cial Councils, and receive. their anſwers.” 'The'exceptions 


10 this em are, the province of Thitagong, 
which, r 3 revenue has — 


N „ thief ef We vaBory, | 
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"I 
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ich a wartet e ma aces/infpired,/on 2 155 
E were, ae, The * * 
5 7: 


. * rf 
25 $i a qi of, Tae. Co 
may be properly 

They are oled uf the - wile 
the COUNtTry,; Ih have oo: latels 
xe n to gove require 
a Ui ary fo © kaop them ib. 
gu! is anconiider- 

we i e be 2 ä 
. ne 


ASKS 


1 is 


7.5 SN lk - 


{mul likewiſe le recommend x 


made, of. the reven 12 1 ker ldrt 

| * m Which i be Je. 
— ps — ande and po gh 1a of the Com- 

pary's fir * intereſls fo efernially oo: 
N ty 
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_ and Illahabad oeded to binn For ne ſum 


| ; north 
mountains of Tibbet. The innnediate ex for theſe Hof. 


wm As Cres Iv DHA. 
government, to the operations ; of which T6 
ps the moſt falutary and ſubſtantial ment. 


ments 


* 


I/propole\ han us Cnet do aſſetoble for the conduct a 
it in the ſame manner as e by che late Court- 
Rene e übte rege | 
Rn —_— to form s | 

lajions'for ſeparating the revenue from the commercial 
department, and won Meer competutons'betweer' them, 


und to determine what ſervants ſhall be employed in the 


revenue branch; that the board of trade Hey e enabled 
to make choice, from amongſt the reſt, of ſuch as wilt be 
bu - for conducting the commereiai buſinefs. 
he next point which J have p — for your 11 
ideration, is, che political ſyſtem * ſe provmces. 
*The alliance with the Nabob Sujah Dowlak' "the Vr. 
ir of the empire, is the only foreign conneRtivft In which 


the government can with propriety be-fatd to be eng - 


This took place originally ee fotmed! Phy HH 
7 $017 _ 


x Gore at Iſlahabad, in the year.1 5 


22 By a new treaty with . of PINE 8.177 ; 
uence of - interview F hat 3 Big, 


the — — ry. — the 3 6*of* dur 
forces — his aſſiſtance, Vas fied at the ſüm f 
10,00 rupees bre one brigade; ; a@theprovitices'of Cora 
of fifty lacks of 

rupees, of which twenty lacks Were to be immed teh due, 


* 


und were accordingly" paid; fiftsen lachs were to be paid 
_ at tlie "expiration « A year, Sik ths rewaining 


the expiration of to years. bee 
At the- ſamebtime, he Vier bad erase of 


- our troops to reduce the Rohilla count on 
f hi his domimions, 1 the ke Ga . t 


tilities, was; the breach of "faith vin ch the Rohilla 
chiefs were charged. in the ſupplies of — afforded” by 
them to the Marrattos,' agaimſt whom they hat ſolieited 
and obtained the Vizir's aſſiſtance, under a ſolemn — 
gagement to ee, 

— of the eee Ti r ' refyling wicenyaree to f Nfl 
that mod ron 7 ee « 5 e "$634, * 

2 7 Nebel a4 1 4 va St ee. 


' \ 


NOR afar an en ben deset 
FF ww 


ten e age 5d which curnthed-the 
"of; my meeting with the Vizir, formed an 
aa de — treaty ʒ hut i was ab. | 
fire: and L promiſed that it 
ſhould fill tale place, 3 the affairs of the Com- 
Pany, at any ot er; tine when: he ſhould. nd dumſelf ina 
Eat —— vr AT in _ — of 
vary, 1774 izir made a formal requiſition en 

afſiſtance of a brigade of the Com ee 
defence 1 and for the proſerution ge rol 
former purpoſe. gud. 3 e — ab 
For this-{ervice: he Engages — 

the Ripulated monty fab E 

* 1 + of 4 3 


it ſhould be conclud 
eee 
hampion, the 


8 9 
| 538; 
Was ordered ——_ and: Colonel C 


proviſional eg in * appointed to the ow 
Vizir and his tr 


eg te Lebe barten — — der 


5 When — (rap rg 
M9. ing cpm pl were — — and the * b. 
obtained poſſeſſion greate country, 
6 thof Ma — 1 
ſooly, where quarters were de e and it was 
intended they ſhauld paſs the rains there; 1 
ing leaders of the Rohillas'baving aſſembled forces, under 
12 z00lla On. at Nejeebgur, a town op 
the northern Randes of the country, the Vizir, appre- 
F and that the 
Matratios might return to interrupt lie operations beſorr 
hey were brought to u contluſion, prevailed upon Colonel 
Cbampian t0 pit the brigade: again in motion, — the 
Alter ent ef July, and io march. with dim 9 e 
enemy. the aint were then at their height. The 


troo "remarkable; gavd-health, and pr 
5 ee to Sk the enemy ſtying del 1 


Kirts e whithr the ea combined angie 5 
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| they expected They ſaw the powers of the. Com: 
pany WWF 


bios followed highs, „be bases re Soest 
time within à ſhort diſtance of each other; Colonel Cham: . 
2 waiting for orders from the Sclebt Committee, to pur. 
enemy beyond the line to which he - cyncerved 
himſelf mr er his-inftrutions. The neceſſary orders 
——— — wan re Fr paſt in daily | 

expectations of hearing that the war was brought to à con- 
cluſion, either by che attack and — the enemy or 
by negociation. The laſt letters Colonel Champion, 
which you, Gentlemen, have uere dated the od in- 
22 —— that Fyzoolta'Cawn had delivered bim 
— I Gs 
10 Vantages propo expedition: | 
1M, an addition of —— and, of courſe; of weaktli to 
the Vixir, in which the will always partitipate. 
ad. The completion of the line of his dominions, 
by. freeing them from an inconvenient neighbour z- and by 
taking into them the whole {pace included between tlie 
Ganges and the northern mountains: gd. The employment 
— a chird part of popes anda waere 

its expences. laſtly, the fhipulation 
to be — —— of the undertaking. The re- 
treat of the Marrattos to — ae * he 
their "ſtate, 


violent diſſenſiona which had ariſen | 
arguments ſtrongly favouring' the time which ns" choſen 
for beginning tie t; —— ice of it is ſup 5 5 
dy the undoubteũ refuſal of — Rahmet 10 fufſi- the 
conditions of his treaty wich the Vizir of whichche ori- 
1 General crete 5 Berben brake our 
On. eie, % *%#: 1 . 2 * 1 2" « 77 
Man detached events, fue as the clinr f the army IHR 
io a ſhare-in the plunder. of the co country, 
donation offered to them by the Ver; à chaim Of the 
King Sbah Allum to a'ſhare of che conquered diftrifts, = 
will appear in the courſe of che e tbetweet 
_ the Select Committee and Colonel aud de not | 
require further notice in this place 


by C 5 


2 e n 
f ut 
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* oppreſſion and outrage, to proſecuie and realize ; 
te. . 8 
59 W t- 


Cs iſſued for eating it; and an Engliſh gentle: 
wag had been appointed by hy Vizir to — and take 
e ital! reds e ee 
he monthly ſubſidy, a: been. poad with ſufficient | 
ja zvat leaſt-we have had no information · to the con- 
trary. The forty, lacks of. rupees, ſtipulated for ihe per- 
formance of the pteſent ſerbice, I conſider as now due 
though the Vizir ok {ſome objectionz: but the defeat 
of, Fyzoolla, Cawn's troops, or the coneuſion of the — * 
ciation with him, has, R iche time, put the 
Comp pany's right (Toa? yu re remains falls? T 
ſmall balance of former, 2 ſtill unadjuſted; theſe 
will conſtitute the rincipal Lone if not the whole of our 
concerns with the Vixir; che buſine ſs on which we 
have been to this time engaged with; him is concluded, 1 
apprehend. no difficalty if ptocuring payment.. 
„The boutids which Thad beter d da my lei in this pas 
pen end which! 2 Mw oe ed, will not admit of my 
_ entetipginto. a diſcuſſion of the eneins depend on the 
alliance of the Company wich the Viair: theſe ill appear 
At large on various paris of qur records, to which ſhall 
berealtet diflinAly refer. They may. be redueed to the 
following abridgment; a ſecure; barrier; a conſtant occu- 
patjon ſox patt of our army; a nent: of our mi — | 
expeness ; and an accumulating fund of fauare wealth 
cannot! long ſubliſt without our proteRtion, and is inca- 
pable, of himſelf, of becoming an object of our jealouſ 
6 5 apprehenſion. For the better communication with the“ 
iair, and for thé maintenance of that conſidence which 
i neceſfary to perpetmate the alliance between the Vizir 
and the Company: it has been judged adviſeable to — | 
_ a refident/at che Durbar, as the immediate — : 
8 with whom alone he officially corre « 
| . entleman employed in that ſtation is Me, Nathanief 
eton, with whoſe diſeretion, imegrity and ability: 
t the difcharge of this truſt, 1 have every zeaſon to be 
abundantly ſatisfied.” + . 
. «The King remains at ; Delbi, the ancient capital of 
the empire; A a mere * K the adnumflention Wi 
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© 9 and extend he ufurpation of 
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whatever is moſt ſacred to juſtice and humanity, to 


the 


— . hes e 2 fatal 


Arain to the wealth of Bengal, and the — of the 
| — wu without yielding one advantage or poſſible 


ſource, even- of remote benefits, in retum. The tribute 
which he claims from the provinces hath been. with-hetd 
from him ſince his deſertion of the Company, and his union 
with their natura enemies, the Marrattos; and a refe- 
Fence has beewmade to the Court of Directors for their 


— the future payments of it, with every 
t can induce 2 to forbid it. 
The . ſtate; after having threatened the whole 


empire with ſubjection, during the aRtive adminiſtration We - 
their Paiſhwa, "or aBing Chief, Mahderow, has been for 


this twelve-menth paſt, the ſcene of internal diſtractions, 


which ill ſubliſls, - On the death of Mahderow, his bro- 
mer, Narain Row, ſucceeded him. He was treacheroufly 
: —— and: his uncle, Raganot Roy, releaſed from priſon, 


in his lead. The miniſters of the 
—— heowed his elevation, became the: 
NF eng and a — rm reſfion, he 


2 made them his. enemies; com- 
8 — — ſet "op "Radon of ' Narain 
him, and/defeated'/him. He 


fon the protetuon of Takojee 
Mahadajee Sindea, er e 2 


„,in the phy 2 


„the mother 1 
rain ow : Shubajee Bonſela, the 


Chief of Berar; and the Nabob Niem Ali. The two. 
- aſb may be rather conſidered as auxiliaries; . 7 
tha brother of Shubajee, was on the ſide of Raganot Row 


till-his defeat; both the brothers are now in. Berar. The 
9 letter from Mr. Moftyn, the Reſident at Poonah, 
dated-the aad of Auguſt, explains the late of theſe diſ- 


od; ſ ] be of 22 
Ez — e probably leave the 
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the Rrong, over the tratiiraF and e e 
ee veal e dernen 1 W = 
ts 1 4 9 ROR 5 

ve no cauſe to ame bw | ban from the 
eee " dae 
8 — 

the ſouth and weſt fide of the provinces, merits | | 


at conſideration, and from the power and 
"of i its rulers, a diſtindt confitteration! The preſent 


Shabujee Bonſels, is the bother of te ls anjs Br : 
9 


fela, who for 1 A. paſt en 
country. Hi rs are oy eng 
already ny Fi b bs _ narrative, . — 
latter poſſeſſes very little conſequence befides that 3 
- he derives from the horde of 2 e o other bro. 
e i e ee e but by the x | 
3 ty of eee 5 of Jonojoe, and e om 
0 Fit a emed from Car! | 
ee to e See Their 'belug <q 
OTE | of che Myrratts flats] is nf & cevtain, 
otros „ it being (as E underſtand) 5 
not uncommonly N andy the Marrat 
family to ks Aren 1 in civil ge 85 
3 While un at Be. 
nares the laſt year, » Vakeel from Sha e | 
= rg that tha plc with a letter add; that 
| ended me in Calcutta: pntiÞ 2 * of 
ee hai when he received his diſtniſſum ta return 
| maſter, in conſequence of orders received for thay 
pom The purport of Sha 's letter, and the ver- 
| propoſitions made to me by b Vakeel, was to folicit. 
| - ou iendſhip and alliance'of this government; to weich 


in ſuch terms ag were molt ch oo -- I 85 


ien n 3 05 1 ap- 

peated to them totally miſtaken or miſapplied. In- 
ſtead ol the pacific ſyſtem che Gdvernor-general bad 
do loudly profeſſed andavowed, the army was at that 
moment employed in he extirpation « of the Rohillas; 
Vith whom he had lately been allied, againſt whom 
de pretended to have no reſentment, butforthe maſ- 
facre. of. whom 4 fim of money was ſtipulated. | 
General Clavering, Cobonel Manfon, and Mr. Fran- 
cis, boldly arraigned the origin, the conduct, the 
objekt of this.mercileſs expedition, They imputed it. 
| toa colluſion between the Vithr and the Governor- 
general: Ft was unaccountable to them on any 
other principles than the ſelleſt ambition i in the one, 
and the fouleſt corruption in the other. In theſe 
they. unanimouſly. reſolved all that petulant ca- 

price which diſtinguiſhed' the temper of Sujah 4 
Dowiah in direQing the campaign, and that verx 
| exquiſite. tenderneſs with Which the Governor-ge- 

_ neral:eſpouſed his vindication againſt the repreſen- 

_ nations of the commander in chief. It ſtruck tbem 


as an inſult to the repeated orders of the Company, 
which "ooniiandy N and e the obvious 
name an the 'orders' of the fate are Iced, is deprive df 
all authority. The Fifa, or rime Miniſter, an infant 
of nine months old; and the actual Miniſter or Regent, who-. 
; 2 the lee) powers of both a man — Ur au- 
1 from the combination of a few wealthy indi- 
From this divided ſtate of the Marratto empire, 
100 the inteteſts and pretenſions of the ſeveral competitors- 
| ne amongft t palitical advantages 
prige be ind the -ompatiy; to which the preſent 
united ſyiteni of the Company 8 * in 2 7 1 
well e to couribute. a Ws, 


. „ 
arne I eee ee 


9 » 
. CET +; 11 5 


| page of cultivating hari 
douring ſtates. It ſtrengthened and extended that ; 
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ony with al Pech 


power which it was their intereſt to preſerve, in a 


ſituation of dependence: It was an encroachment 


on thoſe neutral rights which the Marrattos might 


think themſelves obliged to defend: It expoſed 


the dominiong of the Company to depredation, and 
- taxed their engagements with infidelity and deceit} | 


degraded the dignity of government, by yielding 
to the arrogance of a barbarian; riſqued the liberty 


of a brigade,” by reſting their departure on on his p< 
tion; inſulted the feelings of the troops, by forcing | 
| them on a ſervice of cruelty, and implicating their 


* 


operations with a variety of ſuch” hotrid' ſcenes 


as reflect the fouleſt diſgrace on the arms of an en- 
tightened nation. They founded- their reaſoning 


onthe mannet in which the war was brought on; 


the management which marked fo ſtrongiy its com- 


mencement and progreſs ; the rapacity, i 


and inhumanit) of the Viziers character: ihe 
avowed object of the enterprize; and the dreadfut 


Carnage, depopilation, _ Ye ruin in W 


it terminate. I 5 55 
To allegations liberal or grole, 0 


general deigned bo reply. He wiſhed to Giftin- 


guiſh between animated declamation and diſpaſ- 


konte enquiry. Many fads on Which the majority 
arghed were at leaſt edel. 2. He denied the 

| myſtery attributed to his perſonal ren es th ht Oo 
che Vizier ;"that his conduRt warranted te impu- 
tations with which it had been blackened} that the 


Nohileund was déſdlated; er that the priſonere 


alen in var — been N Theſe 
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wore bee meer of ru but the exag- 
 perations of fancy. The meaſure was ſuggeſted by 
the: exigengies of government. The Company's 
diſtreſles were increaſed beyond à probabiliay of 
relief, from the ordinary reſources. af che country: 
and in the failure of theſe, exti aardinary means 
became indiſpenſihle. The orders of the Cam; 
pany were in no jnſtante an explicit prohibition of 
employing their forces on ſervices of ſuch mapifeſt 
_ willy; They were diftated in a more liberal ſpi+ 
nit. and permitted, in circumſtances not reducible 
to poſſtivs and invariable direſtion, a diſcretional 
latitude for the zeal of their ſervants, The Rohil · 
| lag were a tregcherous race. Their cataſtrophe 
was the juſt reward of their own demerits. | The | 
war was founded in the natural defire pf retaliate - 
ing wrong. Qur troops were not principals, but 


d cceſſaries only. It was our duty, as well as in- 


" "M the ſecurity of an ally, v 


terelh, to aſſiſt in accompliſhing whatever augment- | 
whoſe. enemies were 
ours... The Rohillas were his aggreſlors, and their 
H__ was, of courſe, included in our engage - 
ments to defend him. He enumeratell the advan - 
_ tages which would redound to the Company from 
this diſpoſition of their forces. It raiſed a new 
barrier to their dominions, by extending the fron · 


vers of Oude, and removing the Marrattos to a 


greater diſtance. It brought nearly half à million 
ſterling to cheir treafury. It diſciplined their a7 
my, and relieved them from one-third of its ex- 


| pence. In hon, he ferupled not, in the face of 


dll the oppoſition, that was urged, to reſt his apo- 
- logy on his reputation in the ſervice, his conſiruc- 
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tien of the Company's orders, the neceſſiey of the 
. and the praQticability of the object. 
The majority, far from acquieſcing in theſe Fea- 
Conn came te the reſolution, that the Torreſpons . . 
dence of the Governor-gerieral, with the comman - 
der in chief, and the refident at the Vizir's court; - 
ſhould be laid before the board. | He diſſented 
from this reſolution, as equally iHiberal' ad pre- 
mature. It diveſted his declaration of credit; and | 
the tuation he occupied of that confidence: which = 
its utility required. Mr. Middleton was his agent. 
May of his letters were conſined to -cankidenitial 
 commutications, in which the public had no ten- 
cern. Theſe were made and trufted under the ſeal _ 


of ſecreſy. He would not bbtray the unreſerved 
© "opinions of a young man, which could produce no 
other conſequence than ill- Wal or ineonvenichere 


0 the author. They were hazarded only on the | 
moſt ſacred aſſurancę, that they never ſhouldbe - 


divulged from the -perſon'ts whom alone he on. 


' ceived himſelf accountable for the part he afied in | 


that ſtation. Without waiting for the papmerte. = 
promiſed to produce; or knowing whether them. 


tdligence they conveyed was imperſedt or obſcure, - 

an arbitrary demand was made for the minutiz of N 
"a correſpondence with which his -perfonal feelings 

did not permit him to comply: To laying before 

dhe board Colonet Champions official diſpatches, 
he had ns obje&tions.* Sucks parts of their orte“ 
Ppondence, however, as were hot akogecher cor- 


\andin a ſtile different from that uſed e _ 


dial, written with the freedom! of private: friends, 
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public w he deemed i it equally ahbe 
. improper. to produ fe 
This diſſent was proteſted agdinſt by the: o- 
rity, who finding, in conſequence of the Company s 
engagement with Sujah. Dowlah, that an enter- 
prize had been undertaken in direct violation of 
that policy which they knew to be eſtabliſhed by 
the higheſl authority, that this was not the: reſult 
of any per iſic treaty, but of a verbal agreement. 
only between the Vizir. and the Preſident, and that 
the execution of it bad carried. our troops to ſuch. - 
a diſtance from the frontiers of Bengal, and ſo 
| conſiderably to the north of Delhi, that the place 
of their encampment, in-the beginning of. Otober, : 
was not to be found in any common map of 'the 
country, they were warranted to demand the full 
poſſeſſion of every document which had any reſe- 
rence to that tranſaftion. The connettion of che 
5 jate adminiſtration with the Company's ally, not- 
Vithſtanding all the lights they had received, was 
ml to them in a. great meaſure unintelligible. All 
communications made by the reſident at the Dur- 
bar, and the commander of the troops ſtill in tbe 
field, · to the Governor, on the ſubjett under conſi- 


deeration, were, in their opinion, eſſential to a com- 


plete information af the board. They grounded 28 
their requiſition on the expreſs orders of the Com- 


pany.” The Directors, in their geperal letter of 


the 23d March, 1770, write thus: 4e The Gover- 
5 fe nor, ſingly, ſhall correfpond with the country - 
powers; but all letters, before they ſhall be by 
= n be ene to the other 


« m. Fj 
+5» . | : * . . mem; . 
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--cribraber of the ſele& committee, +; receive 
« their approbation; and alſo all letters Whatever, 
* which" may be received in anſwer to, or in the 
V courſe of his correſpondence, ſhall likewiſe be 
4 laid before the ſaid ſelect committee, for their 
«/inſormation' and conſideration.“ They denied 
that the chief of any council had a right to carry 
on a correſpondence with the miniſters or officers 
of government, independent of that council, much 
leſs to refuſe a communication 120 * eee 
r when requeſted by them. 

The recal of Mr. Middleton frow the bikes 
was the conſequence of theſe debates. Colonel 
Champion was at the ſame time, though not wich- 
cout conſiderable diſcuſſion, inſtrufted to ſupply his 
| place, to wait upon the Vizir, and to require pay- 
ment of his arrears to the Company, in virtue of 


the aſſiſtance afforded him againſt the Rohillas, 
and his other engagements. He was allowed a dij- 


cretionary power to relax in part of theſe de- 
mands, in caſe it might appear to him expedient, | 


and to accept twenty lacks, after ſecuring inſtall⸗ 


ments for the remainder; at any term not exceed - 


ing twelve months for the laſt. His removal of 5 


the troops was to be regulated by the alternative 


of the Vizixs compliance or refuſal. . 


advices were received, that the war, as we have 
| before related, was finiſhed, and, in conſequence | 
of theſe, ſome alterations took Place in Lhe Gab. 
nel's inſtruttions. Hob 

In the courſe of theſe 8 ee 


ferences were W and h made to the 
I 


58 


* 
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Governor · generals treatment of the King Shaw 
Aham. His detention ef the tribute, as well as 
his diſpoſition of Corah and Allahabad, was oftener 
than once obliquely impated to principles which he 
had not avowed. For the non-payment of the ſub · 
Bay he accounts, by aBledging what advantage be 
migin have derived from a colluſive acknowledge. 
ment of che utty. The King, he hrewdly pre · 
fumes, would have allowed him to make his own 
zerms, and thanked. him for the remainder *. It 
was certainly in his power, upon the ſuppoſition of | 
his majeſty's meanneſs to have thus preferred his 
own intereſt to that of his conſtituents, But to 
warrant oppreſſion by impotence, or to argue in 
favour of one ſpecies or degree of injuſtice, from 
the capacity of perpetrating another or greater, is 
reducing all claims of right to explicit printiples of 
_ tyranhy, and appealing direttiy from every mode 
of equity o the deetfion of force. A jury of Eng- 
liſbmen would: hardly acquit the man convitted of 
robbery, for reſting his defence on his innocence 
of murder. On the ſame grounds, however, the 
| Governor boldly zultifies 1 n, d 


| "This Ouran tent in his adreſs As Dot of 

Direttors, by the ſhip Anſon, dated March 25, 17% avs 
this curious reaſoning in theſe terms: © The ſtoppage of the 

_ © King's tributs was am ack of mine, and I have beer often 

_ * peproacked with it. It was Certainly im my powet co have 

<. eontmucd the payment of it, and to haus made my terms 


* 
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with Svjah Dovlah, for che territories of the prince 
vhoſe tribute he had already alienated. * It was 
« not, ſays he, the want of the ſunnuds of Shaw 
« Allym, which defeated the long concerted pro- 
1 jells of the Duc de Choiſeul; nor will the pol. 
i ſeſlion of them quicken the deſigns of the Ma | 
eee an... The ſword which gave us the 
« dominion of Bengal, muſt be the inſtrument of 
| is preſervation ; and if it ſhall ever ceaſe to b 3 
* ours, which God forbid, the next proprietor wii 
« derive his right and polſeſhon fraw the me Cre 
natural charter.” . 
The military were chiefly e in 1774s 5 
againſt various petty principalities, ſituated on the 
frontiers of the Bengal provinces, and who had hi- 
therto acknowledged no dependence on any of the 
neighbouring ſovereignties. In ſome places the 
| Rajahsor great men were reduced and gave hoſ- 
ages as pledges of their future obedience ; in others 
the peaſants were every where driven from their 
houſes, the villages conſumed, and the. crops. ut- | 
terly deſtroyed. Orders being iſſued from the 
council of Patna for a battalion of the Company's 
to ſeize or expel the Rajah Tuttah Shaw, Enſign 
Scott, who commanded the party, rigidly accurate 
and aſſiduous in the diſcharge of his duty, purſued, 
de unhappy man into the dominions of Oude, and 
made three of the Vizir's ſybjefts priſoners of war. | 
Captain Crawford, under a ſimilar direction from 
de chief of Burdwan, entered Patcoom the begin- 
ning of Degember the ſame year, with fix. com- 
Nanies of ſipeys, took the capital, levelled wo | 
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the ground, and to make the poſt tenable, cleared 
the country. The natives, in a paroxyſm of de- 
pair, aſſembled to defend themſelves and families, 
He came up with them in afew days, ' They were 
eaſily and effectually diſperſed. The whole that 
ſurvived, man, woman, and child, took immediate 
ſhelter among the hills, and left the diſtritt without 
an inhabitant. This active officer coolly avows, in 
his diſpatches, that he endeavoured'to ſow diffen- 
ſion among the chiefs, in order to facilitate the bu- 
ſineſs of reduQtion or extirpation. Thele exceſſes 
: originated i in an ambition to ſubjugate a brave and 
varie race of people, who, from time immemo- 
Hal, had maintained their liberty in theſe moun- 
tainous and woody countries, which form ſo great 
a part of the weſtern diviſion of Bengal. "They bad 
no other mode of retaliating the injuries they re- 
ceived, han by ſudden excurſions againſt thoſe 
_ neighbouring diſtrifts' which lay moſt contiguous, 
and were moſt defencetels. - They were 'conſe- 
quently proſcribed as à licentious banditti, and pro- 
ceeded an by every means which the laws of 
war would allow. And in che true ſpirit of the 
Bengal government, in caſe no other method 
would bring them to terms, extiypation was deemed 
a meaſure perſetily conſiſtent with 7uſtice end ſound 
policy. The principles which have been imbibed 
and practiſed by all the tyrants and uſurpers, whoſe 
villamies have deſolated and embroiled the world, 


as juſtice and /ound policy, have been ſlav ty, „ expul- a 


ſion; ſlaughter, or "extermination; Om fs Jef 


| penn. in * corner of che Keats Aill'raiſes her 
| | eſtabliſh- 


eee NMI zr 
| 3 and ambition her trophies... It ever 


has been the rage of the multitude to be led; which 
is the ſertile origin of'allthat power by which in | 
ages they have gained ſoliule and — 
In the beginning of the year 2775, Sujah ul 
Doulab Vizir of Oude, whoſe; health had for 
ſome time been on the decline, -breathed his laſt; 
His ſon Miza;Ammanys otherwiſe called Aſoph ul 
Dowlah, ſucceeded him in he ſubadary-. He did 


not poſſeſs the talents, of his father, whoſe ſtrength 
both of body and : mind, was hardly equalled 
among his countrymen. This powerful ally of the 
Company had all at once been converted from a 
man of pleaſure to no ineonſiderable adept both in 


buſineſs and war: His fortunes were long, various, 
and equivocal. He ſoon, hit upon the policy of 
attaching himſelf to the Engliſh. Their enterprize 


and activity ſuited the volatility of his taſte and his 
genius. 16 His exterior and addreſs were plauſible, 128 
ſpecious, and inſinuating; but the prevailing ha- 


bits of his mind were hloody, treacherous, daſ- 


between him and the Company's ſervants, are a 


proof chat however, inſerior to them in the field, he 
f 2 the. advantage in almoſt, every negoci- 
Several alterations took. place in the Com- 

— s connection, with che young Nabob. The 
lupreme.. council determined that the ſpecific. con- 
ditions of their former alliance with che Vizir ex 
pired with him, and that it was their duty to e 


as much advantage as poſſible from a renewal of 
eee Ms. . * 


FI. 20 


tar dly. i and yindictive,,,; And | the: | ſeveral treaties 
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 fſacceeded Mr. Middleton in tho reſideney of Fizy- 
bad, ſet out in the beginning of February, 1775, 
and in a few months agreed with the Nabob to 
guarantee to him the provinces of -Corah and Alla- 
| Habad; that the ſtipulated fabfidy for the ferviee 
| of the brigade ſhould be'inctcaſe@; and that be 
Company ſhould be inveſted: with. the ſovereignty 
and poſſeſſion of the diſtricti under Cheit Sing in 
perpetuity. The majority aſſumed great merit fromm 
the very ſubſtanciat benefits Wich it conferred on 
the Company... Ne uud it have tarniſhed the 
kuſtre of their reign; had this þeer the only in- 
ſtance in which even they couldſacrifice the claims 
| n rapacky of their conſtitu · 
ants. The Governgr-generat's only objeRtion was, 
thar he osght it never could be thoroughly real- 
ined, It was fully debwed . Vourd, but olti- 
mately carried. 258 
 Thefe'diffenfions, whickladſepuracly tranſpired 
before the arrival of any regular difpatches in Eng- 
land, very much-inflamed the: friends and abettors 
of the ſeveral individuals intereſted in the iſſue of 
the conteſt. The Directors alarmed ſor the conſe- 
- quences of ſuch violent proceedings, laid the whole 
ſubjetts in reference forthwith-before ihe proprie- 
tary. Various caurts were held, and much ſub · 


tity and mancuvring diſplayed: en both ſides. 


The obje& was no longer the good of the Company 

or community at large, but which of the parties 

' ſhould prove victorious. The ſetiſe. of the whole 
may be collefted from the Dire torʒ general letter, | 
TIN: 15th of Dane in which they con- 

demn 


2 — * 


every where excited. The houſes of the iu¹⁰ι 
dual who compoſed the majority, were ſuddenly 


policy in the one'caſe;\and in the othes, giving it 


| as their opinion that the board were fully entitled 


he oor air es cn earn 


- The difeord which prevailed in the ſupreme | 5 
| colneit was fan communicated to-1be natives. It 


vas à ſpecies of intelligence which: facilicaved its 
on propagation, by the eager cutiofity: which. is 


furrounded with: complainants, who imported 


them, by an inceſſant crepetition-of their grievances, | 

- adminiſtration were every. day exhibited, and even 
among that tinid and diffident people; there were 

not wanting who had the reſolntion to bring perſs- 
vab accuſations againſt fome of the fiaft officers of 
fate The black merchants in Dazca: charged} | 
Mr: Richard: Barwelt with: a ſeries f barbarities: 
aſſert, that he extorted/ a confiderable: ſum from 


them by menaces; by confining them in the- ſtocks, 


dy impriſonment; and'by ſtarving them under a 


military guard; into his on terms. The ignomi-- 


nious puniſhment of ce Nocke w inſlicted on them 


when tlie weather was 


bad) and de 


rains infufferably heavy, wad in 4 plain where,” 
having no covering to their heads, or any part of 
ieir body, and nothing underneath them hut the 


bare earth they were equally: expoſed to the inele- 


_ Tims 


n ly, and the dampneſs of a ph 


1 


Ae the principles of the Rokilta war, and juſtify | 
- the recal of My. Middleton, as difaisfed with the 


5 | 5 Aue ls eser, To beighten the erueley ef 
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their ſituation, they were not unfrequently treatetl 
in this manner in the middle of the day, vhen the 
ſcorching heat of a vertical ſun is moſt intolerable: 
The objects of his implacable ſeverity were not 
young, nor accuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips as are 
incident to a low or laborious life, but men of a 
reputable profeſſion; men aged and infirm, and men 
who had ſerved the Company, without e e 
complaint,” for thirty r... „ YH 
The retroſpection of the e 
with accuracy and perſeverance into every depart- 


5 ment of ſtate, and extended to all the various ob- 


jebis and functions of adminiſtration. It vas none 
of the leaſt accuſations againſt Mr. Haſtings, that 
he had annihilated the landed property throughout 
the kingdom of Bengal. The ancient Zemindars, 
© who had enjoyed their eſtates without moleſtation, 
by inheritance from father to ſon, for many gene: 
rations, were diſinherited. Their poſſeſſions had 


been literally. expoſed to ſale, and conſigned 10 


thoſe who offered the higheſt terms. This ſyſtem 
was condemned, as peculiarly hard and oppreſſive. 
The greateſt men in ihe country were conſequently. 
under the hard neceſſity of contending for their 
lands, againſt a combination of uſurers and pecu - 


uctors, or in lieu of their extenſive dominions, to 


content themſgves with their houſe, and ſuch a 
penſion as the ſtate thought proper to aſſign. No 
meaſure could more effettually: alienate the minds 

of ihe natives, or deſtroy their conſidence in go- 
vernment. The landed n were at one 


hos deprived of al influence; Their power and 


their zemindaties were loſt together. The menial 
ſervants of the Engliſh, boſe fathers they, would ngt 
have ſet with the dogs of their flock, as an indignant 
Chief, exprefles it, entered, into. their. patrimonial | 
lands. Cantoo Baboo, the banian of natiye Rew- | 
ard and manager to Mr, Haſtings; beld uo. con- 
tracts in his own, name, and that of his ſon, r 
eqgnſiderably more chan an hundred and fifty thou- 

bd pounds per annum. With the lame ſuſpicious 
RanCPs the me fanoprite of 1 ecupied 
nearly an equal fun. The whole zerdindaiy af 

Baharhund was granted to che ſon of this wan, 
a boy not mate: than ten or twelve. years af age, 
though mentioned by the.Governar-genetal as # 
man of.credit and property. Indeed che majority 


avowed it; as their ſokeran and formal opinion, hte 


there was no ſpecies of peculation from which the 
late adminiſtration had thought proper to abſtain. 

They even thought che provfs of the Governor- 
general's appropriating four parts in ſeyen af the + 
falary with which the Company was charged for the 
Phouſdar or Commander of Hughly, were ſuch as, 

whether ſufficient to.convid him in a court of Jul + 
| tice, did not leave a doubt concerning his crimi- 
nality in the mind of any unprejudiced perſon. 
The falary was. ſeventy-two. thouſand rupees, and 


they afferied that; Mr. Haſtings ſhared one ball, 


e e 85 
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and that the late Phouſdar was turned out of officg  . 
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In this manner the Governor. general, notbitll- 
flanding that integrity of intention, and purity of 
'charafter,. to which he has always been fo much in 
tze habit of appealing, was formally accuſed of the 
groſſeft venality and corruption. Inſtances were 
produced, in which individuals of confiderable ſta- 
tion and reſpettability, came forward in ſupport of 
the charge. The Ranny of Burdwan impeached 
Her duan, or treaſurer, with laviſhing immenſe 
ums on ſome of the Company s ſervants, in c 
ſideration of his appointment to chat high and 
erative ſituation. When this affair came before 
the Board, and a motion was made for going into 
a ferious diſcuffion of the fat, the Governor-gene- 
ral, inſtead of daring his accuſers to the proof, or 
| 'confiding i in that innocence which he loudly aſſert- 
ed, availed himſelf of his privilege, andayhuld'not 
ſubmit to be confronted in a court where he was 
himſelf the prefident ; but retired · in diſguſt, with 
his friend Mr. Barwell. The majority, however, 
who thought it their duty, were willing to come at 
the truth; and the-Ranny's agent produced ac- 
counts of fifteen thouſand rupees given to Mr. Haſ- 
tings, and nine thouſand to other Members of the 
Preſidency. Bridjoo Kiſhore, who had purchaſed 
his preferment by theſe pecuniary preſents, ob- 
jefted to the authenticity of the-documents thus 
. exhibited in proof of the peculation ;' but his ſetre- 
„ tary ſwore poſitively that the ſtatement, correQly 
As it ſtood, was made according to the treaſurer's 
expreſs order, and that he had repreſented the 
tranſaftion — and literally as it happened. ä 
The 


* 


ptar in perſon, for the putpoſe of ſubſtantiating his 


, "Megations: When the Rajah, however, preſſed to 
* be heard, and to eſtabliſn the fats. he had ſtated; 

by inconteſtable evidence; the Governor- general; 
Pho deemed the dignity of bis ſituation paramount 
do every conſideration on earth, ſuddenly diſſolveg 


the Councit, and leaving it, in concert with Mr, 


Barwell, proteſted againſt whatever meaſures the 
majority ſhould adopt in his abſence. But they 
perſiſted, notwithſtanding this hardineſs and perti- 
- nacity in the Exerciſe of A prerogative ſtill unde- 
.. cided; to diſeharge thoſe obligations to the public 

and to juſtice, which they conſidered, with equal 
- Readineſs, as indiſpenſible. Nuncomar was accor- | 
dingly called in, and very cloſely interrogated. 
He ſtated with accuracy, firmneſs, and ſimplicity, 
the ſeveral ſums which he had himſelf paid the 
Governor. general, and mentioned the names of 
ſuch individuals as had been privy to the tranſac- 
tion. He delivered, at the fame time; a letter ad- 


drefſed'to himſelf, under che feat and fignature of 


Munny Begum, in which ſhe declared that le 
Governor: general had alſo received from her a pe- 
cuniary douceur of conſiderable value. The 
Fouchers he produced i in confirmation of theſe ex» 
| traordinary negociations, a appeared to the Mem- 
ders of Coungcal e e e | 
"tory. | £3 
r R 2 F Nun | 


The anſprtqvate Ae: "hs 1 * 

knit can never be forgotten by his eountrymen; 
had the temerity 10 produce ſome: heavy charges 
of this kind againſt Mr. Haſtings, and even to ap- 
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t TRANSACTIONS ININDIAZ © 
# . Nuncomar was in the mean time an objef of 
- machinations little ſuſpeRted either by bim or his 
friends. It ſeems to have been determined, that his 
tape or other, be amply and ſpeedily retaliated. 
While this matter pended before the Council Board, _ 
che Rajah was actually tried for a confpiracy againſt 
Mr. Haſtings, in concert with Joſeph Fowke, Fran- 
eis Fowke, and Roy Rada Churn ®. The jury, 
F n en CHARA C1297 vr 
Many are the inftances which might he ſpecified to 
rove how cruelly the -exquifite ork of the native 
Fadians are ſported with by our countrymen, The tragical 
ſtory of Commaul O Deen will never be forgotten in In- 
Mis, and the diſhonour it reflefts. on our politics, will laſt 
as long as it is remembered. This man, by 8 
of party, while the altercation. between a majority of the 
Council and the Governor-general was carried on with 


ery little temper or decency. on either fide, was inveigled 
E Sende 3 Fowke, Francis F 4.5% 
A Rajah Nuncomar, and Roy Rada Churn, on a 
charge of conſpiracy againſt Warren Haſtings, Eſq. His 
evidence was ſo confuſed and contradiftory, that the ver- 
dit was given in favour of the defendants. - Commaul 
O Deen being in arrears to tiger thefe perſons 
ee 


had .intereſt enough, as it would ſeem, to inſtigate the offi. 
eers in the revenue department a rainſt him. He was con- 
ſequently impriſoned; but the upreme Court eſpouſing 
his — he was immediately releaſed by Habeas Corpus. 


The very next day he was again impriſoned, at in re- 
teaſed io ihe 3 manner. He hh ſent . Hugh for” 
his ſon, to ſupermtend his affairs, during tranſactions 
which ſo unavoidably engroſſed and diſtratted his attention. 
In coming up the river to Calcutta, the youth was unfor- 
tunately drowned. This unexpedied diſaſter, -co-operating” 
with his other embarraſſments and ſufferings, ſuddenly 

 overyheln ed him with deſpair. He'then became a ben 
of pity an commiſeration to all his friends and former ac- 
quaintance:'z Aid it. was not long before he abſconded, 
ani has never been heard of ſince, „ Es 
Ss, 7 8. N however, 


, 


era it Wü. 23 
however, pronounced him not guilty 3/ but an accu- 
Nation; more ſerious and intereſting, was prepared 


and kept in reſerve aguinſt the unhappy: Chief. He 
was ſbon aſter charged with having effected a for- 
; gery, dated ſeveral years hefore. For this crime 
he was capitally indifted, tried before the Supreme 
Court. condemned by an ex poſt fatto ſtatute, and 
hanged, though the offence of which he was an. 
raigned was not capital, by the laws of the country 
in wich it was committed. The multitudes-of 
: /who | witneſſed the execution were protli- 
gious, and they viewed the ſpectaclè before: them, 
with ou mL of: denne and conſteraa. 
5 the- inhdbitrns wich sch aw dei Ach z We 

pacific provinces of Bengal. The privileges of 

Bramins are deemed; in every part of India; im. 
violable. They commute capital puniſhment; and 
are exempted, by what may be called the common 


law of the country, from every ſpecies of perſonal 0 


dutrage. Nuncomar was at the head of this fucred = 

eaſt, whom the Hindoos regard every where with 
in idolatrous venerstion. His ighominious death 
vas eonſequently much more Hocking in India, 
than if a nobleman of the higheſt diſtinction, a 
prince of the blood, or even a crowned head; were 


in any European ſtate ſentenced 0 ſuſſer by be 


hands of the commom hangman. All the natives 
preſent, amounting to many thouſands; diſperſed 
as by common ſignal, the moment he was' turned 
off, with unuſual precipitation, countenunees dif. 
totted by deſpair, and their mouths filled with ex- 


%% TRANSACTIONS: IN INDIA. , 
clamations of the moſt extreme agony. and horror! 


T bey departed fo inſtantly and entirely from this 


Fatal ſpot, that the Rajah had not yet expired when 
no body was Tegn about the gallows, but the ſheriff 
| and his eee . pos ws ORs: ſpec- 
2 11. Ws N I 48% 2 
. Circumſtances were e in this tranſac- 
tio which rouſed and intereſted the feelings and 
attention of all conſiderate. perſons'in both coun- 
tries. A man of illuſtrious rank and diſtinQian, 
ſuffering death for a crime not capital by che laws 
under which he lived; and puniſhed in this manner, 


only in conſequence; of a foreign and poſterior in- 


ſtitution: the commencement of the proſecution at 
the critical moment when Nuncomar ſtood forward 
to convitt the Governor: general of the moſt aban- 
doned proſtitution of the authority under which he 
fille the higheſt ſituation in the patronage 'of the 
Company; the extreme unrelenting rigour with 
which. the proceſs was carried on, in dirett vio- 
lation of all thoſe regards and decencies which the 
temoteſt antiquity, and univerſal uſage, had ren- 
dered ſacred ;- the virulent eagerneſs of Mr. Hal- 
tings, and his partizans, io expoſe, to blacken, to 
criminate, and even to execrate and yilify the cha- 
rater of an individual, thus hapleſs and degraded; 
and the groſs profuſion of foul intemperate lan- 
guage which ſtamps every apology. which has yet 
been offered for theſe-progeedings, are premiſes on 
which few; competent and impartial. judges would 
be apt to conclude, that in this politicah trial n 
5 n of ſympathy ſubſiſted beigen! the Governor- 
Sion ogy: . 6 general 
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general and the Supreme Court 7. Juſtice, the 


hen un 
Fe! 


urity of rty and lif pa 
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ſecurity of property and life, when. umpar- 
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irn Wy, 4 . a 1 1 = 44,49 44 ts - Ea es wel X 
eln a minute of the Majority, whilſt this - 


11th-of April, 1755, it is accounted for in the manner 


_ followi 


. Maha Rajah Nuncomar, whom the Governor calls 
mmi ſcreant, we found had been, but a very little time be: 


fore, his boſom friend, conſulted on all occaſions, and 
4 ſupported by him againſt the united protefl of Meſſrs. 


Graham, Lawrel, and Dacres; who were cloſely connełt- 


ed with Mahomed Reza Cawn, although the Governor 


knew him to have been, as he not) ſays, guilty of a for- 


« gery. We have reaſon to ſuſpett that the intention Wag 


to make him Banyan to General Clavering, to ſurround 


the General and us with the Governor's creatures, and 


to keep us totally unacquainted with the real ſtate of the 


"6 | ppp By this and other flimſy devices, ſo con- 
66 


h pg the very large | 
to poſſeſs, of upwards vf forty lacks of rupess, which he 
. +: muſt have 3 d f ball, . 
IT be Governor's anſwer to the proteſt mentioned in the 


Dacres, Lawrel, 


nant to the principles of Aſiatic policy, in hich the 
Governor-general has been ſo long exerciſed, he pro- 
ed in ſuch art 


0 


huouſehold, and — of the Nabob's finances. Meſſrs. 
and Graham, objefted to this nomination, 
becauſe they conſidered it in effe& the appointment ß 
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cauſe was pending before the Supreme Court, dated. the 


deceived or iſappoinged by the Gover- - 
means 


* Sl 
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Nuncomar, whoſe political conduct they eriminated by & 
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tially adtiniſtered, was in this inſtance converted 
into a daftardly engine of tyranny. In the riot of 
unbridled ambition, the beſt founded claims of the 
innocent and obnoxious, become feeble and unavail- 
ing. The feelings of the natives were wantonly and 
incurably wounded, by the ſufferings of Numeomar: 
It was an infult to the cuſtoms, the laws, the re- 
lgion of all the Gentoo nations. The fact on 
which a criminal ptoceſs was founded againſt him, 
had then; ahd for ſome time before, been under. 


i "Fol * . 


e e e e an ch, in 
thoſe remarkable words.—* He Mr. Haſting 
* but juſtice to make a diſtintion between t 


— 3 
thinks i 


the violation 


of a truſt; and an offence committed againſt our govern». 
* ment, by a man who oed it no allegiance, nor Was in- 


ve debted for protection; but, on the cont 


vas the ac» 


* tual ſervant and minider of a maſter whoſe 1 hav. 
* tyrally.fu u n that kind of policy which ſought, by 


10 foreign 


fe Conair, — raiſe his own conſequende, and 


and the diminution of the power of the 
re-eſtabliſh 


his authority. Ie has never been charged wich any in- 
te fidelity to che e Nabob; Meer Jaſſier, the conſtant tenor 

„ of Roſs: politics, from his firſt acceſſion; to thè niaamue 
kill his death, corteſpond in all points ſorexaBly with the 
* artifices Which were detected in his miniſter, that they 
. may be as fairly aſeribed to the one as to the other; their 


immediate object was 


beyond queſtion, the aggrandiſe- 


„ ment of the former, though the latter had ultimately ar 

** equal intereſt in their ſucceſs. The opinion which the 
„ Nabob himſelf entertained of the. ſervices, ant of the 
as; fidelity of Nuncomar, evidently appeared, in the diſtin- 
2 guilt! marks which he — to ſhew him of his, 
* favour and confidence to the lateſt hour of his life. His 
A condutt in the ſucceeding adminiſtration; appears not 


12 only to have been diftated by the ſame 
if we may be attowed- to ſpeak favourab 
* ſures which oppoſe the views of our own 


inciples; but 
of any meas» - 
government, 


and aimed at the ſupport of an adverſe intereſt; ſurely i * 
* 1 was Sand not cuptte, dr 8 Ft 


legal, 


X 85 
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| legal. inveſtigaion in 2 eivit ſult, the event of 
which coutd only be decided by che authenticity | 


of the deed which he was charged with having 


forged. In a caſe ſo perfefily new and extraordi- 
nary, why was not the execution of the ſenterice_- 
| ſuſpended: until his Majeſty's pleaſure could: be 
known, But the Rajah was thus denied a refpite;  . 
at the very inſtant of arreſt under ihe protection 


ofthe board, in the midſt of his evidenee againſt 


the Governor-General, on a charge of betraying the 


confidence of his employers, in taking money from 


the Company's dependents. Combining all theſe eir- 
 cumſtances together, it will be difficult to conſider 
the trial and fate of Nuncomar'in any other light 
than a political meaſure, tending to deter the na- 
tives from accuſing, or even giving evidence of 
corrupt practices againſt any Britiſh ſubje& in a f. 
tuation of truſt and influence. 


A management 


_ thus hoſtile to the ſafety of individuals, contribute 


in a great meaſure to render that timid and pa» 
tient people raſſr reſerved and difſembling, than 
diſpoſed publicklz y to complain of abuſe, or openly  . 
to reſent injuries, not prompt to diſcover fraud, 
extortion, or peculation, but ſlily to take refuge 
from oppreſſion in the obliquities of intrigue, or 


the inſi gnificance of vaſſalage. And ſuch were the 1 


beginnings of that dark, inſidious ſyſtem of dupli- : 
city, concealment, ' inconſiſtency, temerity, and 


. breach of faith, which was deſtined Toon to colour 


and pervert all the departments of our-Indian-go+ - 
vernment, to invelop in impenetrable myſtery the 


r and OG MO 1 2 
ter 


4 
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afterwards-took place between the Company 8 ſer· 
vants and the country powers, and to involve us 
in a ſeries of embarraſſments from which only ſuch 
à combination ol contingencies as could Mate 
foreſeen nor expected could deliver... 
Theſe various and complicated e 1 
8 in the reports and accounts of them which 
reached England, in a ſhape pertettly-myſterious 
and unintelligible. -; All the influence and mariage- 
ment of the Governor-General, | however, could 
not at that time reconcile the charaQteriſtic ho- 
neſty of his countrymen to the numerous intrigues. 
of which he ſtood accuſed. The inſlexible and 
ſturdy probity of a Clavering and his colleagues in 
oppoſition, commanded ſuch a confidence and re- 
ſpeQ, as could only be diminiſhed. or loſt by an 
almoſt total extinQion of public virtue. Mr. Haſ- 
tings's ſituation. was now become deſperate, His 
projects vere not only ſuppreſſed,” and his prero- 
gatives circumſcribed by a ſtubborn majority, but 
the odium raiſed againſt him by the. natives, in con- 
ſequence of his ſeyeritjes, was become perſonally 
diſguſting. In proportion as the dread of his power 
abated, he was treated with leſs diſtindtion and re- 


A ſpe. - His official duty was rendered irkſome from 


the ſyſtematic animadverſion to which all his actions 
were inevitably ſubjected, and his private hours 
were exhauſted in digeſting the materials of his 


7 — public defence. It was in theſe circumſtances that 


he conceived and executed an experiment in the 

ſcience of politics, which is not ſurpaſſed by the 

3 maſk claimed: eccentricities in Machiavel, ang 
1510 N which 


ich leaves all the verſatilities even of our mo- 
dern ſtateſmen at the greateſt diſtance: | It is for- 

tunate where a perſon ſucceeds to a ſituation of ex- 

tenſive authority, when the poſture of affairs under 
his management correſponds with his talents and 
principles; but few are the charafters who can 


- uniformly accommodate themſelves to the conſtant 


foborated by the unanimous approbation of the 


_ Proprietors. It had even been reſolved to pre- 7 


pare an application for Mr. Haſtings's diſmiſſion. 
Another general court was however called on this 


| _ proceeding, and he was openly: ſupported by a con- Fo 
- . Gderable; majority, who profeſſed to entertain a 
good opinion of his abilities and reftitude- of. in- - 
tention, notwithſtanding. the cenſure. paſſed upon 
him. They ſeemed diſpoſed to acquieſce in what 
| had been done, without being ſolicitous to puſſi the 


matter farther. The offences ſpecified were of a 
very ſerious nature, and but recently condemned. 


They did not, therefore, think it politic or decent 
to attack directly the reſolution of the Direktor, 
for applying to his Majeſty, but were content with 
imply voting in the ballot, © That it ſhould be re 
u conſidered.” The conſequence was, that the 45 


buſineſs remained i in-ſuſpence for ſome months. 
About this time Mr: Lauchlin Macleane was hos 


0 from n Indi to — a the agent bon 


viciſſitudes or mutations fo incident eee, | 
5 * modification of human life. Rs 
be delinquencies attributed t to. Mr. Haſtings's | 
official conduRt, had drawn upon him the cenſure 
4 af the Court of Directors. This ſentence was cor- 
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of the Nabob of Arcot and of Mr. Haſtings. On 
the' roth of October, 1776, the Governor-General; 
by the agency of this gemleman, ſignified 10 the 
Court of Directors his deſite to relign lis office; 
and requeſted their nomination of a ſueceſſor to tie 
vacancy which would by that means be occaſioned th 
the ſupreme council. To a requiſition thus ſerious, 
important, and unexpected, the Directors heſitated; 
until they knew by what: authority Mr. Macleane 
added fo deciſive a part. He alleged; however, - 


that the credentials with which he was 2 E. 


by the papers in his cuſtady being mixed with the 
matters of à nature extremely confidential, eould 
not be produced in open court, but he was ready. 
to ſubmit them to the inſpeQion of any three 
their members they might think eligible for tht 
purpoſe.” A ſele& committee vas accordingly aps. 
pointed, to examine the authenticity and validity + 
of a propoſition thus repugnant to the whole tener 
of Mr. Haſtingvys official condut. The gentlemen 
empowered for this purpoſe were, the Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, and Richard Beecher, Eſquiret | 
vho found from the purport of Mr. *Haſtings' in- 
ſtructions, contained in a writing given to Mr. 
Macleane, and produced by him to them, Mr. 
Haſtings declared he would not continue in the 
government of Bengal, unleſs certain conditions 
therein ſpecified could be obtained, of which e, 
av no probability. This report was authenticated = 
at the ſame ume by Mr. George Vanſittatt, who | 
| hal been preſent when theſe inſtruchions were 
28 Mr. Macleane; and Mr. Stewart likewiſe 


averred, 


werred, that Mr. Hats ee es e, 
he had given ee r . cath 
es Macleane. ' 5 
This cautious and punBilicus proceeding is ths | 
Court of DireQors, probably originated in their 
dreading the charge of becoming aceomplices to 
an evaſion of the act, by which Mr. Haſtings, re- 
Sgning the ſervice, would eſcape the conſequence 
_ attached by law to a diſmiffion. Hitherto he had 
only been ſupporteg by a majority in the General 
Court; but if on application from the Direttori to 
e Majeſty and Council, then in contemplation, 
5 _ © temoval ſhould have taken effeR, no intereſt | 
© could'have poſſibly reſtored him. A clauſe in the 
'Y epulating Ad of 1773 precluded for ever his 
rn to the Company's ſervice. . Aware of a cir- 
Le thus exitieal, the part they acted was 
bngularly guarded." But nothing being now want. 
© Ing to their ſatisfaction, the reſignation was for- 
mally accepted. Mr. Wheeler was named to Kit D 
| the Vacaney, and preſented for his Majeſty's ap- 
4 n, which was received. opt ee 
yl complete, and the fituation thus vacated by Mr. 
_ © Haſtings legally.Glled:” The whole proceeding of 
_ courſe being notified in Bengal, General Ctavexing, 
| as-ſenior i in council, was entitled to ſucceed do be 
office of Governor-General, - * 5 
In no part of his offieial e has: Mr. Het * 
Ungs ſubmitted to thoſe ties which have always 
been binding on others. On this occaſion he em- 
braced the hardy reſolution of diſavowing his 


denying his letter, and AE bis friends — 
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When General Clavering required him to ſurren- 
der the keys of Fort William, and of the Company's 
treaſures, he ſtoutly refuſed compliance, denietl that 
his office was vacated, and declared his reſolution to 


aaſſert and maintain his authority by what he called 


every legal means. The immediate conſequence 
of this une xpetted perunacity was an open ſchiſm 
in council. . General Clavering aſſerted his right 
to the office; with which he conceived himſelf le- 
gally and formally inveſted. by his ſuperiors.' He 
vas ſtrenuouſſy ſupported in theſe pretenſions by 
his friend Mr. Francis. Colonel Manſon having 
died ſome months before, Mr. Barwell adhered to 
Mr. Haſtings. Theſe two parties aſſembled ſepe- 
rately. A double government of conſequence 
took place, and every thing was running faſt into 
confuſion. All authority was for the time ſuſpend- 
ed. And ſo high were theſe diſſenſions carried by 
| the various adherents of the teſptRive claimants, 
that the conteſt might have ended in a civil war, 
had not the judges of the ſuprenie court; on a-re- | 
ference to them, ſettled the controverſy, by decid- 
ing © that the reſighation was an invalid att, and 
that Mr. Haſtings was ſtill in the legal poſleſſion of 
his place, notwithſtanding his ſuperiors had actually 
diſpoſſeſſed him on his own terms, and ſupplied it 
by a. new appointment.“ It was extraordinary e- 
nough that the nullity of this reſignation ſhould 
not have been diſcovered in England, where the 
doeuments and aR authorizing the reſignation then 
were; Where the agent by whom the meaſure had 
e executed was, Where Ine. evidences | 


19 EP „ 
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8 4b ſubſtantiated theſe materials reſided, and where 


there was and could be no want of legal advice, 


either on the part of the Company or the Crown. 
The judges in India, however, without any regard 1 


to the approbation of Majeſty, which literally 


made the new appointment bis, boldly ſuperſeded 


that appointment, by declaring that the actual aſ- 
ſumption of the, government by the member of the 


council next in ſucceſſion to Mr. Haſtings, in con. 


ſequence of any deduflion which could be made 
from the papers eee ee to them, would be 
| _— egal. 4 el AM SDrOGEt 


This decifion was ſeatonablyimetpaled, and pur 5 


an immediate end to the diviſion in the ME 
though not in the minds of the Council. 


Vich an expulſion from their former fituation in 05 
e e and ſervice of the Company: 


The management in this whole affair, hows fk 


t laſt, appears wonderfully exquiſite, To every 


individual whofe fentiments did not perfeAly coin- 
| tide with thofe of the Governor-General, the de- 


| eiſion of the judges, from their known politics, 
could not ſeem. totally deveſted of partiality. The 
paſſionate and extravagant proceedings in the 


| council-general, ſubſequent to fuch an moms” 15 


moderation in General Clavering as the relinqui 


ment of claims thus formally eſtabliſhed, afforded 
Bt F n. 5 ; 


SS” 


* 


HFaſtings eagerly graſped the apparent ns i 
_ Which this determination afforded, to fix:a ſtigma 
on che othet party in ſeveral violent reſolütions, 
adopted for the obvious intention of menacing them 
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charatfer, by. interpoling their opinion and advice, 
That all parties ſhould be placed in che ſame 
©. ſitnation in whieh-they ſlood before he receipt 


- 1 7 
- Ll q - 5 


es cron ll Dtl. 
ance of that candour which ſo'well became their 


«of. the laſt advices from England, reſerving and 
©. ſubmitting to a decifian-in-England, the reſpee- 
4 tive: claims that each Party may-conceive. they 
e have a right to make: but not aging upon thoſe 
2 2 ul ſuch deciGon ſhall arrive in Bengal. 
The conſequenoes of theſe tranſaſtions were of | 
ab with:the principles that. produced them. 
Though Mr. Haſtings cenſured the agency of Mac- 
leane as an inſtance of the groſſeſt forgery, he did 
not treat chat gentleman as an impoſtor. The Di- 

redtors promiſed to take theſe extraordinary mea- 
ſures under their moſt ſerious and earlieſt confide- 
ration, and with this declaration appear to have 
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4 HE, three. igel intexeſts, 1 Preſcht. 
divide and control the empire of Iudeſtan, are 
the Hindoo, the Mahommedan, and the Britiſh. 
The two laſt originate. and derive alltheir weight 
and eſtabliſhment from a ſeries of uſurpations gn 
the; firſt, which is native and hereditary: And it 
is owing to the multifarious and diſcordant, parts 
theſe i intereſts ſeparately. involye, to a total want f 
union in their energies, and to an infinite diver- 
ſity in the objects of their reſpective politics,” that 
they have hitherto, repelled ſucceſsfully. the en- 
eroschments of each other, and preſerved their 
dence; that a balance. of power, 
in in ſome: degree adequate to the regulation and ade 
Juſtment of their ſeveral claims, ſtill operates; and 
that the whole continent; of India is not at this 
moment the ſeat of eur, permanent, 3 8 
W PL ee earls 
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The Mogul empire no longer exiſts, but in 
fragments. The throne of Delhi is annihilated. 
The later ſtages of the Mahommedan policy re- : 
ſemble thoſe diſeaſes int the furan Aram 25 by 
which the extremities receive unnatural firength, 
While the heart is left in à ftate of "debility.*. The - 
 '6fficers of che crown every Where echtnuluted in- 
ordinate wealth, white the general treafüry uf the 
empire was impoveriſhed. ' Thdolence Yubceeded to 
venatity; and thofe who had not courage to rebel, 
were at the ſame time tod lazy to bey. A' cruel 
intriguing miniſtry diſtributed the imperial pre- 
ferments with a wanton extravagance. A 
ation ſdon became à part of the court fyſt 
Revolutions in the diſtant provinces were daily ef- 
fected, by the murder of the reſpecti e che bet. 
Thoſe who ſucceeded, warned by che füte of their 
predeceſſors, retained the fevemnies they” were de- 
puted to collect, with the notorious intention of 
. khwurting that authority, on which they cbnti- 
| Tied to laviſh che mot Fpetibis' profelfions” . 
kachment. 4 07 Bes TOs 21 FT ont ni 

be Alurbatd though nor whit Apen 


% Seed; are ſtill formidable, from the fituation and 


extent of 'their rerritories, the mildneſs 6f®their 
las, their inechhuſtible reſources; their nume- 

Tous atmies, and their manner of "tailings wur. 
hey inhabit the mountaineus and weſterm- divi- 
ions ef the Indian peninſuls. By the Wiſdom of 
weir cresties, the force of weir aims, — be 


1 * 
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e 1 their N they have ſtretched : 


3 their domimions from fea to ſea, from Surat to 
the Bay of Bengal, and from the remoteſt con- 
fines of Agra, northwards, to the mouth of the 


oo river Kiſtna, an the coaſt of Coromandel, includ- 


ing a track of countty above à thouſand Britiſh 
miles long, by not ao than ſeven hutdred * in 
| breadth; ” £2 . 7 


This iramenſely ercndel empire is ade by 


| ſeveral Rajahs, whoſe connexion with the Peiſhwa 
dr chancellor is like that of the German princes 
with the emperor, merely nominal. In ſome 


_ + Caſes, an oppoſition of intereſts produces” hoſtili- 
ties, not only among the ſubordinate members, | 


but even the Peiſhwa himſelf is not unfrequently 
under the neceſſity of ſanding on his own defence 
againſt a combination of his tributaries. A ge- 


_ neral confederacy of the whole indeed ſeldom takes ; 
Place, but when mutual preſervation is the object, 
or on ſuch ctnergencies only as would unite the 


5 moſt diſcordant ſtates. Few enterprizes of foreign 


conqueſt or plunder are of magnitude enough to 
dollect and marſhal their ſcattered and numerous 
forces in one connected army, under the 4 wh | 


e e of the empire. 


Their of government, ants from acci- 
gn, has of late years become purely 


dent than 
os ariftocratic : ; It is at ipreſent i in the hands of eight 
chiefs, who, in the Company's records and other 


Indian documents, are called miniſters, to diſtin- 
FR Woh chem from the Ram Rajah, the nominal fo= 


Pas, 
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5 vereign; in whoſe name all buſineſs is ain carried 
on, and every legal inſtrument. authenticated. 
Though veſted with ſupreme authority, with the 
abſolute command of the troops, and with the 
ſole prerogative of making peace or War, he is 
bound by the Gentoo law to ſelect a council of 
aſhſtance from the moſt learned among the. Bra- 
mins. Theſe men, availing themſelves; of their 
fituation, have given new energy to their charac- 
ters as politicians, by accommodating the ſanc. 
tions of their. profeſſions as prieſts to all the pur- 
poſes of civil government. Being of a caſt, deem- | 
d all over India ſuperior to, mortals, they are 
objects of the moſt ſacred and univerſal, venetra- 
tion; and, taking advantage, of the indelence and | 
E. | infignificance which. diſtinguiſhed the reign of a 
* former prince, have by degrees engroſſed the 5 
whole power of the ſtate. Superſtition, the cha- 
by raQteeiſtic. foible of a rude. people, . en: con- Ss 
firms, and ſanctifies their dominion. 
In proportion as the power of the Mogul em- | 
pire decreaſed, that, of the Marrattos gathered 
ſtrength. Their. annual revenues are eſtimated. at 
ſexenteen, millions ſterling and ariſe chięfly from ot 
the tributary contributions, of their/ various allies * 
and dependencies; eſpecially, the Rajahs of Oude- 
pore, Ic ondpore, Zegnagur, Bopoul, Narva, Bundle- 
cund, andqmoſt £ of the richeſt Principalities which lie 
1 in then Vieinity of the Deccan, and the upper parts 
2 the continent ; from diities on ſeveral, articles of 3 
SONAR, from Plundery Io. e and 
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| Baby innurterable other reſources.” The bab 
tants groan under no enormous taxes. "The go- 
vernment, inſpired by-the benignant genius of the 
national religion, is every where lenient and hu- 
mane. No blood is fhed, no outrage con | 


wo, 94: 2.0 


againſt the privileges of- our common nature, bur 
in war, and againſt an enemy. Their armies per- 


haps are more numerous than thoſe in- any other 
part of che world. They can bring into the field 
at leaſt three or fout hundred thouſand well- 
appointed cavalry. Their horſes are fleet and 
hardy; mounted by men accuſtomed to war from 
| infancy, and trained with indefatigable vigi- 
lance for all the various purpoſes of military 
execution. Their hoſtile excurſions are generally 
by parties too inconfiderable to provoke format 
reſiſtance, and too rapid to be in danger from any 
regular attack. They pour down from the bins 
and foreſts of the Deccan, when excited to revenge 
the injuries of the community at large, and ſpread 
deſtruction in the adjacent countries, with the fu- 


ry. and: velocity of a whirlwind. 3 Ad 5 85 1 Hits & . 


Under the predeceſſor of the preſent kam Rajah, 
1 government wis an abſolute monarchy: It 
was Under this ſimple form chat it's territories had 


been emarged; and chat in population, finance, 


and martial reputation, it became ſo formidable 
to the peace of India; It was then vigorous and 


proſperous. in all ar'sameaſures; extended it's fron- 8 


dera in every quarter j and accumulated additional 
| 6— from a conſtant” acceſſin 
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* ' PRANSAGTIONS: 11 INDIA: 8 
of new; ſuljects and territory. Sahoqjei, however, | 
was a wreak effeminate prince: His predominate 
paſſion was indolence: His time was waſted among 
buffoons, and in the Haram. To the ſotdid in- 
dulgence of a vulgar mind he. ſacriſiced hia o7¹m 
dignity, and that of his ſucceſſor. The Peiſhwa 
uſurped the ſovereignty, eſtabliſhed his reſidence 
at Poonah, and ſhut up his maſter in Settarah 
(about fixty miles diſtant), whete Ram Rajah till 
lives in the ſame torpid ſplendour, reteives the 
ſame . Inſulting homage, and exerciſes the fame 
unmeaning formalities of ſtate hich formerly dif: 
tinguiſhed the ſupreme magiſlrate in this ,mighty - 
empire: For though he {till retains the name of 


pſovereign, and inveſts the Peiſhwa with the forms 


of that office, it is the only act of ſuperiority; he 
exerts. Nor has he ſo much as an option in the 
nomination, 8 Bajirow, who firſt realized the 


power, had the addreſs to render it hereditary in 
bis family, This chief left two ſons, BalajerRow 


and Ragoba: The one was: acknowledged Peiſh- 
wa on the death of his father 50 the other had the 
command of a diſtant province. | Batajei Rom died 
when his eldeſt ſon, (Madarow) was but eighteen 
years, of age, Who, notwifhſtanding, ſeized the 
reins of adminiſtration, :arid promiſed to wield = 
them with extraordinary ſteadineſs and dexterity. 
Ragoba, on the news of his brother's death, haſt- 
ened to the ſcene of action, and demanded the re- 
geney, as the natural guardian of his nephew: 
OCs AN a He next ppfied to is 
A the 


dens cr 19 8b ar ple 263 
che gubah of che Deccan, hg afhſted him, te make | 
bead againſt Madarom With 2. formidable army, 
A hattle was fought, in Which he had the an- 
tage. He was then recalled to, 00 ; 

veſted with the Peiſhwaſhip ; where he, heeame 4 
ſecond time the victim of his on, ot the in- 
Figues of an intereſted junto, who, .le& on by the 
mother of the young Peiſhwa, took advantage of 
bis i inexperience to raiſe a faction againſt the uncle, | 
| Awaxe of the ſtorm, which threatened, every mo- 
ment to burſt on his head, he was mofe than ever. 
anxious to make his eſcape, but was ſeized in the 
attempt and impriſoned, In this ſituatiog he re- 
mained till within a very ſhort time of bis ne⸗ : 
ben deceaſe, This young man had diſcovered, 
in the courſe of a few. years; a peculiar. capacity 
for government. His meaſures had prgyed W wile 
and ſucceſsful. The career of Hyder "Ally 's.con- 
gueſts was effectually checked; and the Marrat - 
dos, under the politics, and activity of an enter- 


priaing leader, began to co-operate, reſumed their 8 


former proweſs, and . recaptured; moſt of thoſe 
tercitories which, in the period of their gebility 
and relaxation, had been violently wreſted from 
them. He was deſtined, howeyer, 19. felinquiſh 
| the proſpect of increafing proſperity, throughout 
an immenſe and flguriſhing empire, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age. Before he expired, he called 
bis uncle from confinement, and, judging; him by 

dhe generoßty which warmed his own breaſt, treated 
* with, 2 . W SP 


5 61 e d * lobte 
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ceffor, rrair Now, * entirely to Ris care; and 
 earyeſtly conjured bien dc Mis che youtg OY 
under his protedtion; He'ſacceeded, accordi 
td the” management of Affairs; but "whether 5 
conceiyed's diſlike to his nephew, "or vas duped 
by the politics of the Bramins, who ſtill laboured 
to undermine his influence ; ; of was. not ſtfficiently.. 
on his guard againſt the infidious artifices of his 
fiſter-in-law,” who had conceived à diflike' to bis 
character, and uſed all her addreſs, both in public 
and private, to counteract and circumvent him; 
or, intoxicated with his recent good fortune, in- 
curred popular odium by arts of oppreffion ; . 
it is impoſſible to determine, from the obſcurity 
into -which' the fact has been thrown by the ſo- 
| phiſtry of party diſputants. * The machinations of 
his enemies, however, ſoon prevailed, and he was 
once more deprived of power, and thrown. into 
priſon, for concerting a plan, with Hyder Ally, 
for -uſurping the government. Gopicaboy was, 
at the ſame "time, highly incenſed againſt him 
for the adoption. of a near relation,” by Which, 

contrary to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, his riches 
and eventual title to the Pieſhwaſhip might be 
transferred to another family. Ragoba In the 
mean while conſulted his friends, or rather the 
enemies of Narrain Row, whoſe profligacies eſtrang- 
ed from him even the miniſters of his own party; 
and, in concert with them, a plan was formed of 
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1 rObltate” kin: in His 3 Stätten. Tus 
ſcheme moft Ukely to produce this” important ap 
velit} was the murder of the young Peiſtwa. | 
Whether Ragoba was the author of this Black ac 


tion or not, it was undoubtedly perpetrated with 
his cbncurrence, as it happened in the apartment 


where Ragoba was ' coffined, and Where his un. 


fortünate nephew had fled for refuge. His cha- 
racter became odious and deteſtable"in proportion 


28 his guilt was known and credited. His friends 
were unable to withſtand" the general indignation | 
excited by a charge thus marked with ingratitude. 


and treachery.” The widow of Narrain was ſoon 


after ſaid to be delivered of à ſon. In conſfe- 
quence 6f theſe occurrences, Nana, 'Saccaram; ad 

others of the Bramin council, acting in favour _ _ 
of the infant Peiſhwa, and. ayailing”'t "themſelves . 


of Ragoba's abſence on a remote expedition 


krengrhened their party with infinite Ts a Rent 
and "affiduity, and drove him reluctantly from 
poonah. Nor was it without mathifeſt diffculty, 
that he eluded the public vengance, by abandon- 
ing his country, and taking ſanctuary in the pre- 
fidency of Bombay. The immediate confequetice - 


of his precipitate departure from this theatre of 


intrigue, was the union of Sindia, Holkar. aud 
five other Marratto chiefs, with the Bramin con- 


federacy , who, under the denomination of | Tel 


Friends, or Barrah Bbi, agreed 0 ackiiowled edge | 7 


the title of the infant prince, for 


om they e 


210. * 
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to erclude the fygitive uncle from all fare in 
the future government of the empire. 
In this brief account of the Marrattos it ought, 


not to be forgotten, that the extenfive domi- 


 nions of Betat are included. ., Moodajee Boonſls, 
however, exerciſes an independent ſovereignty, 
throughout. a papulous and extenſiye kingdom, 
Nor does he acknowledge any further connection 
wich the Pognah, government than bis own, im 
mediate intereſts dictate, or than the remains of 
whatever claims be may have ta the ſayereignty 
of Poonah, from his relationſhip to the family of 
the Rem Rajah, he has given very ſubſtantial proof, 
chat it is no part of bis ambition to relinquiſh the 
reality for what is no more e paoge, 1 
blanee of authority. 2 25 * 

Sindia and Holkar, who trace their pedigree ta 
Hendoo kings, of the higheſt antiquity, divide 
by much the largeſt. parts of the rich and exten - 
five Subah of Malwa, which border on the Vizier's 
countries to the Eaſt, and thoſe: of Berar. to. the 
South · weſt. The conduct of thefe, politic princes 

was to moderate the violence of both parties, and 

d commit themſelves without reſerye i in proſecut- 
ing the ſchemes of neither. From a regard to 
their own, intereſts, they, were, naturally diſpoſed 
to: ſupport, the halange .of difſention, that, no 
ide might, from à conſcious ſuperiggity, Pre- 
ume to exact the arrears of their tribute; And 
| OY pe * und — 
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more feciire; by thus participating in the gene- 
ral greatneſs, of the ſtate, and preſiding: at the 

head of that ariſtobraey, which ſince the affaſ- 
nation of Narrain Row guides all its councilsy 
than by taking advantage of its temporary weak- | 
 _niſs; to aim at a precaribus independeney, under | 
the ee , rene ele te Oy". „ 
. owl „ Fol Ty oor] 367 5v00 ; 
Mos of the biber urs art evidently: ee — 
N by e dt contingency,” in acting unk ] 
der che control or co-operating / in any genes — | 1 
ral plan of conduct with the Poonah government r. 
But theſe detached prineipalities were bound in 4 
the earlier periods of their hiſtory to furniſh on 3 
ö emergeney, and at the requiſition of the ſovereign; | 
a certain quota of cayalry completely equipped 
for ſervice, Such ſeverities were however exer- 
ciſed for increaſing their armies, as .threatened 
the depopulation of the country. Their miliary | 
force "conſequently no longer conſiſts in tribu - oY 
taries, but in allies, who take the field on a ſti- Ws 
pulsted ſubſidy; Every cavalier, who flocks to 
che Imperial ſtandard; knows his fiſk, and is the 
owner both of his horſe and arms. Their modes 
of war, ſo habitually directed to plunder, entices 
into their ſervice, on any ſudden and favourable 
Project, every Sarentürer who can procure 4 
hborſe. But, as the horſe is often the whole of a 
Marratto's' ptoperty and fortune, they ſolicitouſty 
© avoid alt regular eonfficts with diſciplined troops, 
aid before 8 for the ſame . 
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They move from country to country, and change 
their ſituations with incredible expedition; take 


both their food and ſleep on horſeback; ruſn 
eagerly into the field at the ſummons of their ſeve- 


ral chieftains, and in their progteſs ſweep every 


_ thing before them with the rapidity of a torrent. 
Their principal ſtrength however conſiſts in what 
ire” called the houſehold troops or private cavalry, | 
who are commanded by the Paha -Sidars, "and 
whoſe horſes and accoutrements are the property 
of the tate, It is their conſtant and univerſal 
5 practice to return home at the end of each cam 
paign with their booty, except a few ſelect bodies, 
who are in fact the perſonal en af their 


princes and grear . 2 To . 


The Bombay preſidency, by eſpenting A le 
of Ragoba, incenſed this powerful atd martial 


people to regard. the Britiſh intereſts, in every, 
part of India, with ſentiments of deliberate and 
inveterate antipathy. They diſcerned the infidious 


poliey of the Company's ſervants,” in availing 


themſelves of their! family diſlengons and were 


eager to prevent the injuries which it indicated. 
Conſtruing the orders of the Directors with the 
ſame liberality which had uniformly: been done in 
the. other pteſideneies, the Bombay council did 
not conceive themſelves prohibited - abſolutely. 
from... hoſtilities, but immediately prepared for 
war, in the preſumption, at leaſt, chat an addi- 


tion of enn, would compenſate 
bl with 


Ae either of weir After or diſperſion: 
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with! ſome; tor what might appear to otherb an 
inſtance of delinquency. The Directors, iner 
gevieral letter, ſo early us the year 1769, obſerve 
„ ae. this ſettlement, That "I 
ct ſette and Baffein, with their dependencies, and 
«the Marratto proportion of the Surat. provinces, 
46 Were alh that they ſought for on that ſide df 
“ India. The reigning junto in Pobnah, ſore- 
ſceing the difficulty of defeating the machinations 
of Ragoba, while the Engliſh: perfifted in affords 
queue. Nor were the preſident and council diſ- 
poſed to oinit ſo favourable an opportunity f 
trying their fortune in war, of gratifying. theit 
own ambition, and of realizing the wiſhes of their 
employers, by ſeizing the territories: they were 
ſo anxious to poſſeſs. They conſequently invaded, 
under various pretexts, ſuch portions of the a 9 
country as lay moſt contiguous to Bombay. Thb? 
firſt ſtroke is often deciſive on the fate of a caπb̃ 

paign. The Rajah was, in ſome degree, caries 
though, he defended: himſelf. with unexpected vi- 
gor and addreſs. Qur operations being cons 
fined, for the moſt. part, to the Fevcoalt,:;thd... 0 
promptitude of the marine and artillery was, o 
every occaſion, attended with the. beſt effect. 
demand having been made upon the Nabob 45 44 
Broach, in April 2771, for -a- conſiderable ſum, 
ariſing from) arrcats of tribute, and an overcharge 
in the euſtoms on merebants trading under th 
Ds . En 
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_ - was, at the fame time, . undertaken againſt the 
Place, to force a compliance with that requiſition, 
This n e e Na- 
0 _—_ e F on . 
und che council thought their honour intereſted 
1 them realized. This produced a ſecond 
enterprize; in which, though ſucceſsful, the loſs 
of Colonel Wedderburne, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, was donſidered as a misfortune which more 
chan counterbalanced. all the advantage of the 
cnpture. Baſſein, the iſland of Salſette, and 2 
few ſmaller ones, were ſoon after reduced. Other 
- acquiſitions: were alſo: made by General Gordon, 
ho had ſuceeded Colonel. Wedderburne in the 
command. Theſe proceedings originated in an 
_ ,, apprehenſion, whether well vr ill founded, that 
che Partuguezs were meditating the recovery. of 
dhe dominions they had formerly poſſeſſed, eſpe- 
. cially Salſette and Baſſein ; plabes of the greater 
.- conſequence. to the Bombay eſtabliſhment, as the 
inhabitants were almoſt ſupplied witch proviſions 


_ - from: the one, and their, dockyard, the only one 


belonging to e e yo r bre N 


4 from the other. nnn ot . 8 
In the mation; Fr qrofidency: of Madre 


entered into a freſn agreement with Ragoba, by 


Which he fipulated- he ccfion ef ſame valuable 


-. territories, for which chey were vo furtiſh him 


| mith-ewo:houſgnd five hundred-of the-Company' 


{ ; 9: l | jp MY. oops 


Is 
— 


e Heul. a 
$7003 whoſe ſervice; *in"hiv/behatf, 1 a to 


8 — e Rredetah; . du. 
Land horſe; "Whit in this poſition; However/ the 
co my, "oy an mee r Wen "Huh be 
5 pay ads kenne ii omy abet 
ccufand horſe. He fled to Cambay, But was de- 
fle admittanee. He next male che beſt of his | 
I 0 Bownagar,” and from thenee, in a güllist, 
Larne to Surat. The bonfederate army lay between 
| Rigoba and Keating, and ſtruggled, otgh wach- 
| Viit'ſucceſs, (o prevent their junction; Sich took 
- Place” on the roth of April; 2775. About "this 
a We poke lens previlled/amongy che mim 
cters and theit aſſociuted chiefs. Meodajee Sin- 
dia openly Geſertetl their eaſe, and curried win 
| hink, to his on country, twelve thotiſand horfſe; 
6  thefibeetity of Holler wes doubred, and his mo- 
e re cke wich fülpickon Ftbe imm ud 
wor fulfil his engagements ; and their ally, Su- 
bagee, Who had ſuecceded fo farin 4 nteſt with 
ui btbther; Moodehee Boonſla, #5 to bett Hm in ö | 
: 8 battle, and make him priſoner, wan » 
fond; next mörging, dead in bed. Theſe mor- 
dying eircumfteness 16 the” Pebnah unte pave | 
eee aſpect to che Fortunes: of Ragobas, 
wWhoſe want of money ſeemed, at this time, his 
only difficulty. TINS WO EO IFII 
TT & "OT | | month 
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month that an eügagement took place between 
the two armies, when the forces under Keating 

and Ragoba ſuffered conſiderably, from an unfor- 
tunate order, ill repeated perhaps, and, not well 
underſtood, to, ſeize ſome of the enemy 's guns. 
The firſt company of European: grenadiers, rurn- 
ing rather preeipately to the right, were obliged 
to retreat. They were followed by the Madras 
infantry, and theſe by ſeveral companies of ſe. 
poys. In ſcrambling through ſome broken hedges, 
they were in too great a hurry to keep their ranks. 
At that moment a body of horſe charged them 
with fury and ſucceſs. They were inſtantly in 
confuſion, fled on all ſides, and couid not be ral- 
lied and brought again to che attack, even hy the 
commander in chief. Many officers fell; and the 
faughtet muſt haye been general but for the ar- 
klllery, whichgbeing turped againſt the Marrattog, 

who crowded. with great intrepidity whereyer the 
battle raged, moſt, ſoon diſperſed them. This 
Vas the only loſs we ſuſtained. The number. of 
men, horſes, and elephants, which were killed of 
the enemy, ſo effectually damped their ſpirits, that 
they cautiouſſy ever after avoided. a regular en. 
gagement. The combined troops kept up the 
purſuit, but never overtook them till ſame weeks 
afterwards; when they cloſed in with their rear, 
killed many of their men, drove vaſt numbers of 
heir horſe. and camels into the ſea, and deſtroyed 
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3 e 5 tte nt One of hof dil. * 
0 Cobtenteg chiefs * TY deferred the party. 
| "was i rn} 71 e intron pon ef Al, 
5 "a1 19 7 mankind, iu ving that Intereſt che pre- 
FI which » was likely to p prove the ſtrongeſt. 
. ep proſp perity Which e ; attend khe uffalrs of 
Ragoba determined ki im to cogelüde an hs reement 
| with that "chick, through the's En 
i, to whom he not only Cotes thoſs: 
. Shak Ragoba had made in the county, under 8 
bis government, but ceded to them, x doo 
5:48 time, an annuity of eighteen chobland* pounds. 
2 He ſübmittel to pay Ragoba the ulſual tribute, to 
furniſh him the aid claimed by the Durbar of 
E Poonah, „ and, what wis'of moſt material impor- 
. tance at this criſis, t6 pay him twenty-fGx lacks | 
of rüpees, within the! "ſpace of fixty days. This 
J advantageous treaty of peace and alliance“ was 
concluded in the mötth of July. * "The are of C 
_ the Company, at the 1 face aint. Wete alp 
| proſperous by, fea | as by land- The Poonah ad- 
miniſtration had, early in che campaign; equip- - 
ped a OT confiſting of fre ps; one of 
Wo two of thirty<tws, and two of twenty 


feels. Theſe were deftiped to intercept the Britiſh 

__ trade, , and infeſt thoſe feas' and coaſts wh e they 
Y | wets likely to do os moſt nilthief, and, ſecure for 75 
. . themſelycs the whole 5 bot) 
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otcaligny would bare bean Luſcoptible'of m 


poſitive orders arrived from the governor-general 
and unc of Bengal, to withdraw the troops, 


and put, an immediate end to all hoftilities with | 
e Poonah adminittraton. The majority ſeemed 


perfadtly reſolved to realize that paciſe ſyſtem on 
Avbich they avowedly acted, wherever their in- 
Auence extended; They had left England in the 


wonts in adltate of friendſhip or neutrality with 


every power in India. It was not without con- 
ſiderable ſurpriſe and eoncern, that the politics of 
the preceding adminiftratign in Bengal had un- 
dedelved them f and that, in proportion as heir 
acquaintance with facks improved, the Company's 
Airs gvery where affumed a very different 
| aſpect. "And the ſame pripciples, which deter- 
mined their opinion of the motives, object and 


donſeqquences ' of the Rohilla war, were now 
Forward to critminate that which che 


 priidency of EO eee eee 
Marrattos. 


++ Ik TR 
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| of finding all the Company's ſettle- | 


RAC Meas xc” * 
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- Uberal, nd implicit confidence, : which ought to 


be reeciprocal and nnzeſerveo among: all; che 


branches of the executive; pbwer, ſeems to hawe 
been wanting in the preſideney of Bombay. 
T bey did not formally diſavowa their ſuhotdinate 
capacity, diſpute the ſupremacy of the gover-⸗ 
not- general and council, ot ſigniſy in expteſa terms 
their diſapprobation of the new govemment. But, 
had they reſolved to ſubſtantiate ever allegation 
d gainſt the Company's ſervanta road, hieh 
had rendered them ſo odious among their voun- 
1 trymen at home 3: had they been, previouſly. - 
-quainted with the rigidly inoffenſive ſyſtem, which 
a majority of the ſupreme council thought ĩt their 


5 duty to maintain, and under the ſtrongeſt obligations 


to counteract its operations; or had they pre- con- 
certed -a_ ſcheme, of ſatiating their ambition as 


effectually as ever, in a wanton; defiance of the 


legiſlature, by taking advantage of their diſtant 
ſiuntion, to indulge their temerity before they 
could feel the influence of that control, undes 
8 _— in the inſtance. of making peace and war, 
_ - they were henceforth deſtined to act; it.is difficult 
to conceive what meaſures better calculated for 
"anſwering theſe: views could have been deviſed or 
adopted. Their: manner of conſulting the opi- 
nion of the ſupreme, government rendered their 
- cordial acquieſcence in its authority extremely. ſuſ- 
| picious. They imparted no intelligence of their 
proceedings but ſuch as they could not withhold. 

. We. news, of. thei wine operations am_—_— 


{a 
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wore received. And theſe were arbwn up with ſo : 
that they Af. 4 


lrtie preciſioi and minuteneſs, 
borllec nd ſatisfuctory information on the | ſpecifie 


formed h they barely ſtated [the fact, wichout any 
detai uf thoſe cireumſtanaes on which a proper 
conteptioii of it depended. Nor were their com- 
munioations more ſparing than dilatory; as if the 
ſupteme neil had no intereſt im the knowlege 
of ay of their ſchemes until they were ſinallyß 
excepted. They were therefore repeatedly re- 
quited odo give ample and immediate informa- 
tion · f cheir political ſituation, as the moſt Par- 


tieular account of all the events Which had 


happened, or might occur to the intereſts of the 
Company in that quarter, was expected by the 
new adminiſtration, who were under the neceffity 


of remaining inactive till hey heard from Bombay. 
Orders to this effect, and prohibiting in ex- 


preſa ter ma the ſpeeifie meaſures then carrying 


on, were ſent to Borubay, early in 1775. Ta. jo 5 


theſe no anſwer was received a Gat 


hace o. ihres months 5 when their agreement and 


co· operation With Ragoba, with the ſole vie of 


acquiring territory, were explicitly avrawed. Me. * 


5 Haſtings on this occaſion: entered a very form 


and elaborate diſapptobation of the ſyſtem iq 


predominated in the preſideney of Bombay. He 
es the hoſtilities in which they were en - 
0 „„ 
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matters they profeſſed to explain. Wbenia battle F 
was fought, a movement made, or 44 re on 
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Fed, a Mete gen bes eitunboli ul, 10 
| His opinion; the whole bürder of the war was 
ron on the Compamy; n inn bud been 
| yeveived- from the Marrarto flates';- aft tlie late 
tex of parhament had veſdeſt the ſuprenie council 
Wich the ſale authority af treating with the powers 
_ of Tadoſtam Nor did be approve of ſending the 
Canan A rdopsro fuch f diſtance from the pre- 
_ fidericy, 45 an enterprling enemy mighe have 
taken that opportunity! of ſtorining the ſettlement, 


bs He owned, at the ſame time, the exmeme-diffi- 


Ubi" of framing fuck orders us this-pocrdinrity 


of their gtustion might require. The original 
tate df things eczuld nt be replaced; his know- 


wegs ef cheunmſtancea, Tot che moſt nororious 


| ._—_ could” not? be contect; and be doubted 


whether tue recal'df the oops from Rigoba at 
e ecente us eichef ſuſe or practicable; He 
' eotiſequently ꝓtupoſed, that / the ordets fur the re. 
meat of the arty” ſhould be limited hy theſr ex- 
eeptions: M the Toinbineit forces ſhould havt db- 
_ tallied any deciſe advantages; i the fituation 
of our detachment was" fuck "as da make the 
rebal dungeraus; and if a nepociation was actu - 
Aly om foor between Rugoba and his 6pponents, 
His opinion wut ſuggeſted under cheſe reſtrictions; 
 Vvekuſe; under dhe preſent unfortunate dilemma, 
be no option but that of the leaſtrevik =» 

The majority; ndewithſtanding, 4greqd te with- 
c dle oeps, without regard to any denfder 
W negori- 


ation 
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were aldi weite 10 the, Poopak mini 


led the: Pgonah Faftion- at this. time, 3 
from ſueh ig ſtate, of original. obſenrity ace 
as prevented hig receiving the very 1 


education, Though, in fact, premier of ane. of. 


: vernor af che province in which, the late cap ure, 
made by the, Company's forces, were fitugted. 
 Frefh/ripfirutuions,, were. theret 


the greateſt. ſtates: in the, world, he could 1 neither, 
read noru write. Unfortunately the Bramin, who. 
acced as his confidential, ſecretary, had een ge. | 


| diſpatched to 

chair Y akeels at Bombay, which. artived before they 
had declared in form the original purport, of 

thair- miſſion... They nom infiſted on having the 
pexſon of Ragoba delivered into their hands ; the 

— — x2ftaration of Salſettes and the com- 
plete} evecuntion, of every ther place we bad 


vereſted from hem. They Promiſed, in return, 


10 male ſome peguniary compenſation for the ex. 
Peness, wg Radl incurred, Ik aught to, be con- 


ſidered, that, hoſtilnies began With us z. that we 
had 


receiyed .o provoęation from the Marrattos; 
that: they had right to, demand. their own. do» 
minions ; that, theſe; were not the leſs. their's for 


dar having taken forcible. paſſcſign gf hem tha 


rhei moderation was ſufficiently, evinoed; by con- 
fining their jaims to a, ſtrict reſtitution ; and that 
the, reimburſement. they offered, pot. only proved 


2 they yk diſpoſed to e, 4 


advocates bor che burt ot date Per r 


x V would decide Ye differences of nations; on 
a „ Which tear up, by the töbte, every bar- | 
W 74 of property. and öutrage all cbe feelings aud | 
principles of equity between man and man. f 
Under the influence of che Tani tel tynem, " 
che proſperous ſicuation of the preſidency, and ö 
their” Yy's alfiirs, at tis tebile period, "was 
ese brought fed b. i Unanfwefüble ar- 
57 for 4 vigotois" ptötdcüston or lte war. 
Thunderſtruck by the peremptory orders of the 
ſupreme councif” for the” initnediits Tech &f the 
detachment vi cooperated” vit Rigdba," 4nd 


the unexpected embally of Colonel Up ton to td 


preſent as hard add ihadtmimble,. It is thus 


court of Pochah, in cheit aultrer to the fe!“ 


diſpatches Which brought the mortifying intel. 1 
| gence, the gentlemen of Bombay e expreſs the 
higheſt concern at the meafüres preſeri ed for 
effecting a general pacification 3 ; and "fighify their . 
apprehenfions, that the intereſts of "the Comp any aſe 
would receive the moſt eſſenti Aaßury, by” the 
adoption of a plan which, at the fame ti ime, fixed 
indelible diſgrace on e prefideney. * They jut. 
fied] their interfererice With che dortiéſtic Aae * 
of the. Marratto ſtates, "from" the decent) "they 


were under of openlY vitiicating thicir"ſe te 4 2 


Salſette. They Preferted the caufe of Ragobs, 5 
wee the atrocious __ and fmur- = 
hs der 


— af te hundred, apdefifty U 
1 e prop! = a 
zuſtjcs, of, making Waſs, in this 


| — indignjry. done them, in, nog. intruſting. the 
| 8 of. their, numpęr 5; alleging. tb 4 
facility af. having = 


5 a meworigl, which. contains, in in 
do ths arguments 09, which the E Rem pr 
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and . eſtabliſhment of the Peiſhwa's 


$ held by the 


2 India; che dominions cr diſtricts 
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 fioned- the diving in the Peiſhwa's family, and 
by than meand invblvedt thu prefideney* of Bat 

bay in their qttzrrebs 3 the eamparative. Gruation 
0 5 and force of 'the-contending pattids im the war, at 
the time heit haſtilities ceaſed; and the probable 
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ee ee u Silla and Hakan; 


thoſe- various even and! ingrigues which odes+ | 


Hock of the Gthacony — | 


cker their former orders ſhould be enforced, or for 
ronfirmed, except that it was agreed to leave the 
— dption wich the prefident and council-of Bombay, 
to withdraw their troops into ſuch of their | gar- 


advantages, ariſing from the ſeveral ceſſans of ter- 
_ Hitoly:> en e Ragoba aud uur Sing. He 


on other - powers. — 
trenuouſly inſiſting, that, whether it ſhould be re- 
ſolved to terminate theſe affairi by arms or nego- . 
: arg it was abſolutely expedient MER | 


orders for withdrawing the'troops.-. // 
ede jving ee eee the quadion mhe- | 


; Fils any ng chule, Mr. Tapia: n- of 


* 


= _ deterinitiation-of the | 


ont re 
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n Ans Aries mf 
don with an emire ſtuuger: ace i put therm in 
nod that one of their bdardichad beentappointed 
A owe — be nieſbwa ri nil 
tharyifrom' their kndwiedge df the view che- 
_ rionpPandinerefts of the different i perſond in tlie 
Poonaly Durbar, they muſt be beſt quilißed eto 
tranſact ſuck matters; and that rthey ſhould all be 
ammated by zeul fot the hondur andd intereſt of 
their employers, und would pay üimplicit obe- 
djence to whatever directions they might receive 
from 'the-fupreme'council in managing this im- 
portant meaſure Mr. Taylor ws, however, 
given to underſtand, that the ſupreme counpeW 
could not agree to repeal or change the appoint · 
ment of Colonel Upton, conſiſtently with; the te- 
ſolutions which they had publicly fignified to the 
miniſters at Poonah⸗; but that they by no means 


| intended(to'throw any "flight on the prefidenty of 


Bombay, which chey ſhould always ehdeavour to 
protect from We: r e dib 
reſp ect. 3. 803 ene ene 
_— 7 WY «Colorels Hppimiywcatded - 
la Wh chuinedtg arid encountered, in his way; - 
a grkat variety of difficulties. His conreſpondentey | 
from che different ſtages of his jaurnẽ y .exinbit-@ 
moſt unpleaſant account of the diſttaſa ani hf 
| re Sa which herpelibt, 
27 as "oh 


Durbar, from whom he had receivedono regular 
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_ Notwithſtanding frequent aſſurances fromthe count 
of Poonah, chat orders had been given ta: faci- 
litate his route through the Marratts dominions, 

F by-ſeveral/accounts- received: in Bengal, that fact 
appeared very doubtful. He recęived, as he paſſed 
through Benares, a letter from the Poonah mi- 
niſter, written in a ſtile ſo little flattering to the 
object of his embaſſy, that he deemed. it neceſſary 
to complain of it to his ſuperiors: He aſeribed 
che delay of his journey to the inattent ion of the 


| advices, and who had not even apptiſed the Sir- 


dars of the different diſtricts of | the buſineſ on 


Which he was deputed, and of his travelling 
trough their country, which he found every where 


5 in arms; he was nearly ſix months on this tedious 


and perilous journey. By means of his route, a 
geogtaphical line was firſt drawn actoſs the conti- 
nent of India, through. che principal» places or 
i eſtabliſning a great many capitab and ũntereſting 
geometrical poſitions, bas become a fund af the 
beſt local intelligence, and conſiderably enfiched 
the ſeience of geography. 2 mont Aatfiſt vided: 
: The colonel, Who had: ſet de ie den br 
July, did not arrive at Poonah till the 3oth of De- 
5 der, 1775. His reception was equal to, be 
magnitude of the objects he was deputed to ad- 
dteſs: He found the internal eommotions, Which 
A gitated the Marratto, ſtates, pregnant with rup- 
"0 ae in almoſt werben of that mighey e- 
ity =; x pire. 


106 dans A NO I. CN DLA. | 
pere. The poſthumous: ſon pf Nyrrain Row bad 


fruſtrated the - machinations of Rigoba; + who 


withed to have extinguiſhed his brother's tine. 
The infanc being forthwith proclaimed Peithwe, 
Baccaram:Pondit, and Nana Furnele, were · oonſti- 
tuted the aſting miniſters or regents for carvying 
on the AMfairs / of ſtate in his name. Nor were the 
" puavligans-of- Ragoba inatteptive_.ito the various | 
| Hhapes whidh the -aſpeR of :public buſineſs wasac- . 
auſtomed to aſſume, under ſoenes obus. fluctuating | 
end embrolled. By artfully inflaming-che proud 
_ ambitious views ef the ſeveral chiefs, and ex- 
diting their perſonal jealouſies againſt- each other, 
they kept the miniſterial party in · a perpetual fer- 
ment, and rendored many of their moſt eſſential 
CI WR bag Beg e _— 
_ Qhortive, bs n en 0608 . 
The propoſitions, which Upton Ad teten he 
1Durbar,/ were not / altogether, or at once, viniex- 
| ceptionable. The temerity of the preſidenoy iu 
op oi paar eee miniſters, almoſt be- 
yond the poſhbility of forgiveneſs. ' The -oompli- 
.cated ſyſtem, under which the Eugliſh acted, pro- 
bably truck them as -procatipus and equivocal. 
They hat ſeen the favourite meaſures of the Bom- 
bay gentlemen controlled by the ſuprerme couti- 
ci of Bengal. Theſe they knew th be no more 
than the ſervants of a trading company, 'who, 
neee whole body they employed, 
were reſponſible for Whatever they did to the 
2 


1 
- 
1 


[ 


0p; / A Uebate lnhediately areſe in che Dur- 
bt che Rx iarüres of all che chiefs individually, = 
-0 n tedet et 1 * £ | ; e f 
ofen. The "rafiniſteriat" partyy tough obvieaſly = 
eng: Wem yet Hot line" defirous to Frahen || 
dache Uoneluffbfr of a Peace. The>dondudt of the 
"4ithay" föfeer appesred ta wem bomevern wt 
\-ithut"{ulpicion. * They infifted"rtho - more - 
heztlh 4 the EqtifyveaD fel ti . "ob: . that 
"hey Fave tus möſt fatisfying ruſfirances,) chat he 
„geh biöut of Weir bn was | Bridtly pacific. » The 
epfendeney cr Boritbay} at the; ſumevtimeria if | 
do thef intended utterly to deſtroy every ſymptom of 
returning friendſhip, adviſed Nageba do acc 
pan ine Brifififtioops; with ſuch of his army an 
za trügt be able to maintain im order to/avordthe 
b\ayif ets" of E Nepüratton. They were alſo pre- 
Benet upon! by his earheſti entteaties, toagtee, 
at Boch arfmies Oel -remain nt Corrade; a pface 
444 thi tneigkbourbsod of Zurat, belonging eo che 
Niboß, until erderb fm more peremptory ſhould | 
0 xfetted When us abandoned! by chem. Theſe 
notion Of ite tO were by 1 menns calculated 
FAR The egbeiation] er reoncile hu Mar- 
aids bb art En pheteenfidence inthendertarations 
ec Bogliſhmen, "Indeed; ey had been ravghr 
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any deimande whatever. : They. were much, againſt 
_ "Mowing" che further poſteſton of, Salſetre, or 
agreeing to the ſurrender of Baſſein, They pro- 
_ «"bably did not cbnceive it pollible, that,,wathour 
à better elaim, our commiſſioner, could he;autho- 
med to urge a. condition, which in the-eſtimation 
of common juſtice was abſurd and ridiculous. 
And they aſked him, as he obſerxves, a 
times, why we made ſuch . profeſſions of honour, 
and diſproved the war entered into by the Bombay 
government, while ſo deſirous of , ayailing our- 
ſelves of its advantages. They fay, the governor- 
general and council of Calcutta have de f 
ti negociate with us on terms honourable to. both 
— yet all _—_— WPI: Fed 
to yourſelves. 9 Series 
lle informed thei 8 . muſt be fariſ- 
— wich —— inflead. al Baſſcin 3 chat he 
12 — treaty ſhould. follow their) reſuſl of en ac- 
| quieſcence; that they acknowledged no grants in 
- any pert of the. Gazurat to be. valid, but. their 
don; that a certain ſtipend, and number of at- 


dendants, would be allowed to Ragoba; and that 


A ————— gill eee 
u emen ee with the 
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— hind cAdly: ents a body of 
| horſe to join their forces. | ee . 


1 ing, both in public and private, the fame ſtale 
-ungvailing};plca againſt the majority, which d 


portunity of giving into the board a freſh remon- 
ſtrande : in which he roundly adopted the confi- 
dent aſſertiums of the preſideney, concerning the 
favourable ftuation-of Ragoba's affairs ; and ſup- 
ported hein arguments for preferxing even on 
political matives, i treaty with him, ta any that 
mitzlit he. ſettled witk his opponents: And that 


be might defeat the impreſſions of; Colonel Up- 


ton J repreſentations, he adds: With peculiar 
threwdneſs, that: the': colonel dated fromm the 
4. fort of Poorunder, where: he is ſurrounded, by 


che miniſters andi theit creatures, whoſe;intereſt | 


_ 5 ſtrengtk and importance, and to ſecrete from 
him every circumſtance favourable to Ragoba 


<©ahd- his partinans. Their patience; ſk ill and 
« diffimulation; in conducting political negocia- 


tions, are well khown in India. It is almoſt uſeleſs 
4, to inſiſt on the different crequlity chat is due to 
5: the infortnation collected under theſe diſadvan- 
tages, and thoſe communicated by gentlemen 
“ in whoſe honqur you have a ſecurity from in- 
e tentionabedeceit, and whoſe Caution ig War- 

&s ranted by the danger they ineur, ſnould their 
<-H-grounded 5s RS younto:meas _ 


_ AP 5111er 66 ſürea 8 


. Caldt, repent 


\brought» him from Bombay, embraced this op- 
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to the majority,” 
- agreed; by the governor- general and council, to 
direct Colonel Upton, in caſe he had not already 
concluded a treaty, to conform to his former in- 
ſtructions; and that, if the Poonah government 


. Fares an ige wat e. wee 5 


e ee A pra 


tions of the Poonah miniſtry ſuſpicions,” even 
it was at laſt unanimouſſy 


did not accede to the overtures implied in theſe, 
he ſhould demand his diſmiſſion, and retire: to 
Bombay within fix days after tlie receipt of theſe 


orders. The very next day; however, à letter 
was received by the board from Colonel! Upton, 
vhich informed them, that all hope of eönelud- 


ing a treaty was at an end. The ſupreme coun- 


eil immediately reſolved, that though the abrupt 


declaration of the miniſtry might be only a feint, 


to try what impreſſion it might make on the 
colonel's mind to ſupport a renewal of the war, 
it was neceffary to provide the means of conduct. 


ing it with the greateſt pr 


| of ſueceſs. They 
were at the ſame. time agreed to acquaint: the 


| ſeveral prefidencies, and their different dependen- 
cies, of the hoſtile fituation to which the affairs 
. of: the Company were reduced. To the prefident 
and council of Bombay in particular, while they 
declared themſelves not reſponſible fof the mea- 
ſures which had involved the Com 


| in this 
* wee Gow the 
29314! r * f reſtriQtions 
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- +reſteietidns which'-they had laid upon the oper · | 
tions of their army, and authorized chem to give 
the moſt effectual ſupport to Ragoba, rt 5 
them td aſſign the command of the troops to Ge- 
neral Gordon, whom alone they deemed _—_ 
x . intruſted-with a charge of ſuch conſeqquence. 
All theſe preparatory reſolutions for war, FED | 
ever, by the receipt of a letter from Colonel Up- 
ton, dated the 24th of February [1776] were 
converted into an immediate determination to 
revoke them, as he informed the board, that cer- 
_ tain articles were agreed upon between him and 
the miniſters, which would be ready for tranſ- 
miſſion in a few days. Theſe were diſpatched from 
Poonah, to the fupreme government, the firſt of 
the following month; when the colonel acquainted/ 
them of ſeveral particulars in regard to the gifficul- 
ties he had experienced in arranging the plan; 
the terms, and the ſtile of the paciſication, and of 
the further ſteps he ſhould take in accomodating 
all remaining points of doubt or difference, eſpe- 
Kally the queſtion ee eee n e 
Furt Sing in the Gururat country. | 
The advantageous acquiſitions: which were os 8 
N the Company by this treaty, were Salſette 
and the adjacent iflands in the bay of Bombay, 
5 and Purgunnah 6f-Broach, without Far. 
_ icipation. or claim of any kind, and a confid | 
diſtrict in the neighbourhood; :i The whole pro- So 
- duced above an hundred thouſand pounds of clear | 
ne revenue. It diſannulled preceding 
ac 8 * 2 Wy | 
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29>: TRANSACTIONS; IN INDIA. 
treaties. made by the Bombay council with Ragoda; 
or Futty Sing; revoked the ſeveral ceſſions of 
thoſe chiefs to the -Engliſh ; obliged the troops of 
Ragoba to diſperſe, and our's to retire within the 
limits of the preſidency; provided him with an: 
aſylum in the heart of the Marratto dominions, a 
body guard, domeſtics, and a revenue adequate to 
his rank; bound up the Engliſn from affording 
him, or any perſon diſturbing the peace of the 
Marratto ſtates, the leaſt: ſupport or countenance 
whatever; anchengaged to indemnify the Company 
for the ex pences bceafianed>by the war, with the 
ſum of twelve larks, to be paid within two years. 
This treaty, notwifhſtanding the many ſolid 
and highly injurious to the reputation and intereſt 
of the Engliſh, in that part of India. General 
Gordon and Colonel Upton; however, who confi. 
dered diſintereſtedly what ought: reaſonably bene | 
been expected, from an impartial attention to the 
unjuſtiſiable circumſtances of the pee ; 
of the war, the ill management pf it under the 
command of the troops employed, the want of 
- reſourees far carrying it on, the ſtate of contend= 
ing parties, and the ſentiments of the Company, 
chougnht it ſufficiently honourable and expedient. 
Indeed, upon the principles aſſumed in reaſoning 
_ againſt it, no political reputation can ever be valid, 
sit can never be equally ſatisfactory to both par- 
8 "Though n have lefr us in a itu- 


TAI enters h MDI 9 


ao do kunt 60 on higher * terms, it Was 4 war tht6 * 
Which we had of Been provoked by the Marrattes. 
The"idjury” was "given by - iis; and jultice re- 


we inflicted, © ny" 


"Bur; from 8 great eder of e 


a, the various parties concerned, „ it was not 
very tikely that che peace would e laſting. In 


proportion as the Poonah minitry” were 'folicitous 5 


to carry into execution the agreement ftipulated, 
the Bombay council hefftated, thignified-the dif- 


fieblties 6f an immediate compliance with the 
"mandate of the ſupreme board, and Procraſtinated 


i every ſtep they took to fulffl "their part of the 


925 gement. Ragoba confidered himfelf as fold. 


is enemies, in Ne ctiftody he was placed by 
the! rity, Without any pledge. or ſecurity for his 


Hifety: The The fefdence ſtipulated för him by the 
Poonah! mititftry ſtruck him "as a prifon, where 
Tkett creatures” Gly" were to ſurround” kim, and 
| where 3 it would be impolfible to prevent their dif. 
ng of” hich, whenever it might ſult their pur- 
poſes, as they Pleaſed. "Theſe apprehenfions were 
vndoubtediy heightened by a bonſciduſfieſs of what 
the deſerved, and what might be fo eaftly. petpe- 


trated by this who poſſeſſed fimilit principles to 
is Syn. He therefore refiiſtd to accept of the 


terms in "whith he was included, and thought 


Kinifelf entitled to an aſylum in 6h of the Com- 


pany? s ſettlements. 'The preſideney of Bombay, fx 


in * — ro Bengal of the 3oth of 


. Ge Vz March, 


that \ we Wool have alete the brings 


%. 
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March, preſſed the requiſitions of theirally, on the 
ſuperior council, with great carneſtneſs. In their 
opinion, b he ſhould have been givenan option in the 


| ation of his reſidence : | Nor would the miniſters 


amy direct reply could be framed to the 


have objected to it without a finiſter intention. 
He would have proved an uſeful inſtrument. for 
keeping the Marrattos in awe. But, circumſtanced ; 
as he was by the treaty of Poorunder, he was now 
rs ea to appeal to the juſtice of the honour- 
le Company, and await their determination at 
F They lamented the dereliction of the 
adyantages ſecured by the treaty of Surat, and 
prediQed the loſs of the Guicawar diſtricts. 
. This intelligence created ſtrong debates in the 
ſupreme council. - One party preſaged, from the 
obſtinacy of the Bombay preſidency, 2 renewal of 
the war, which they were fincerely anxious to pre- 
vent. T he other, by habitually apologizing for 
the conduct of theſe, gentlemen, -and partially 
adopting their cenſures of the treaty, ſeemed ra- 
ther intent on precipitating that event. Before 


letter, freſh information was received from Cole 
nel Vpton, of à nature fill more ſerious an 
alarming. He ſtated the peculiar unesfineſs which 
the meaſures of the Bombay couneil produced in 
8 the Durbar, that they complained of Ragoba's 
being permitted to ſeek a refidence among the 
Engliſh, as that circumſtance might i interrupt the 
| harmony which it was the intereſt and inclination | 
iel both nations to cultivate; n 
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| ingz or rather taking fart in the diſputes „ 
mem and Ragoba, we occaſioned the whole ex- 


; penes of keeping up an army, which, including 
the Nizam's forces, amounted to thirty lacks of 


rupets per month; that the ſtile in which Colo- 


nel Keating had proclaimed the peace, as having 
taken place between the honourable Company and 
the Pvonab minifters, not the Marratto ' flates, gave 
5 the higbeſt offence; and that, in defiance of every - 
delicacy” due to the reſpective powers concerned 
in this ſolemn tranſaction, the commander of our 
troops had given the promiſe of protection to Ra- 
goba, and propoſed ſending his elephants, horſes, 
and other articles of equipage, into the neighbour= 
hood of Broach, woe: eſcort of . W at 
from that garriſon. _ 03' TW 
Ie was about this 8 Subada; 4 — 5 
of the Peiſhwa family, who was ſaid to have been 
lain in battle, and who had been for years im- 
priſoned in the fort of Rutnah-Geriah, had made 
bis eſcape, and was joined by ſeveral chiefs, and 
even by the admiral of the Marratto fleet. He had 


pretenſions alſo to the Peiſhwaſhip; and though 


theſe were ſoon effectually invalidated, his appear - 
ance afforded an apology for Ragoba not diſband- 
ing his troops, according to the terms of the late 
treaty. But the true reaſon was, that he had no 
monep d pay them. On this little army moving 
to the environs of Surat, it was deemed neceſſary, 
with the troops lately under the command of Keat: 
uu to. jones, the garriſons, that no accident 
WE 1 : e 
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wigbt happen. from the vicinity; of ſuch a. force. 
A eircumſtance which excited new jealouſies in tho 
Poobah miniſters, wha complained to Colonel 
Upton, that the Bombay council, had not reſtored. 
the. places ceded by treaty z chat they had ſupplied 
| Ragoba with military ores 3 that; as Hyder Ally 
bad forced. the Company to fulfil their engage - 


ments, his example would juſtify their adoption 


_of- the ſame means; and that, if.,, Proper and p 
complete ſatisfaction was not obtained if theſe ſe- 
veral particulars, they would Carry! ſire and fword 
chrough all the Company's dominions. The pre- 
 fideney of Bombay roundiy denied theſe aſſertions, 
and inſiſted that they had ſent to Surat and Brosch 
for delivering up the Purgunnah, but no perſons 
proper to receive them had appeared; that che 
preſent fituation of Ragoba was - owing to con- 
tingencies which they, did not foreſec, and for 
which. they were not accuntable; and that they 
were ſo- far from plotting to renew the war, as to 
refuſe a junction with the Nizamy ar to pledge the 
Englith faith; that in reſtoring Ragoba they 
a; not oppoſe him. They recritninated with 
great aſperity on the Poohah . government, Who, 
notwithſtanding their ſtrong pretenſions of attach 
ment to the intereſts of the Company, had yet 
permitted no communication or intercourſe; with 
their dominions ; that no perſon could come, even 
with vegetables or proviſions, from the neighbour- 
ing ports ; that veſſels under Engliſh colcurs, 
b ſeparated from a convoy by. ſtreſs. of 
Es Weather, 


RAA meer Ne 292. 
weather, had cizalgpdearricd into Gheriah'z . 
that no. Vakeg], n ſent, t Bombay, with a 
explanation of theſe, tranſactions; and that their 
ion with Futty Sing was 190 — — 
 and;embarraſſed.to admit of an immediate. eqelgix+ 
eiſſement Thus each party, fromj anicager x- 
ict Perhaps, to. ſhuffle, . to;gverreachs. ar.to pro- 
6raſtinate,. excuſed themſelves from a literal cm- 
Pliange wich the requiſitions, of the 3 A 
hole ear was, exhauſted in à fruitleſs diſcuſſion 
of mutual alterc ations and complaints, when. 1777 
opened, and gave ee great wn of new and 
intereſting ſecyes. ni ts 26 cg £4 OL 2am E 
„The politicat Nate of affairs, in other (quartaay 
of India, . were more on leſs affected by thaſe 
tranſactions, at this period. The diſcuſſion 
many. important and intrigate queſtions, whidh . 
then ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and Marratw 
government, was, no doubt, a curious and- im 
tereſting glyzect of attention and remarłk to all the 
different powers who occupy that great theatre 
of inceſſant hoſtility and inttigue. But it rarely 
happens, when any of che prineipal ſtates are en- 
gagedd in war, that the other Subahs or Rajahs of 
the leaſt weight or conſequence, from contiguity = 
of property, family connection, or political inte- 
reſt can wholly,!or for any Ne * af 
time, preſerve. a ſtrict neutrality. Ne 
The preſidency of St. George rd: Riking: 
apprehenſions of hoſtile deſigns from Hyder Ally, 
n with the French, Which were only | 


51 - ET an, 
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22 allayed by the report of his 
chieſly deſtined againſt the Miarrattos. 
; of having triſted with the juſt requiſitions 'of chat 


prince, under emergencies of extreme neceſſity, 
it was not unnatural to regard his future motions 


df dei y 
Conſtious 


with peculiar jealouſy and ſuſpicion. The return 


they had made to his confidence left them o 
room to place any in bim. Ever ſince "a "hore 


time after the peace” he concluded "with, "them, 
when the board withheld thoſe fiiccours which be 
thought himſelf entitled to expect, and which the 
exigencics of his affairs impelled him to demand, 
he made no ſcruple of avowing 4 ſtedfaſt anti- 
pathy to our intereſt. The misfortunes. of that 
war; in which he Joſt his army, and'a confidets 
able part of his dominions, he has uniformly 


charged to our breach of engagement. Indeed, 
nnaſſayed, which could excite the Engliſh to aſſiſt 


him in repreſſing the formidable growth of the 
Marratto empire, at a time when, under che au- 
ſpices of Madarow, it menaced the independence 
of every power on the continent of India. But 


be preũdency f Madras ſeemed then equally in- 


different to his intereſt and their own. Fortune 


had, however, interpoſed that relief, by the death 
of the young Marratto hero, who, by the Philo- 


ſophical virtues of prudence, moderation, and 
military conduct, had, before he reached the 


tuenty- fifth year of his age, redueed even Hyder 


wet OP to 0 — infignificance. ' But 
that 
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that” vent, the ſubſequent diſcuſſions in the Dur- : 
bar, and, moſt of all, the ſtrenuous; conteſt which. 

had ſo long ſubfiſted between the Poonah miniſtry. 

_ and the Engliſh, gave Hyder time, by attending 

to the domeſtic regulation of his various domi- 
nions, to the improyement of is finances, and to 
the ſtate of his army, to recover much of bis 

ä former conſequence. While our connection with | 
Ragoba was yet in its infancy, he diſcovered. no 
ſmall. degree of diftruſt and reſentment againſt us, 
by warning that unfortunate Prince againſt re- 
poſing' too much conßdence in his new allies, 
and" ſeriouſly. apprifing him of what he muſt ex 
pect from our finiſter and faithleſs vonduck. He ; 
WAS; then ſuſpected of tampering with the mini- 
ſterial party and Nizam, to the diſadvantage of 
Ragoba and his allies. He nevertheleſs afterwards : 
affifted that prince with money; and the reigning 3 
Peiſhwa not only threatened retaliation, but adtu- 
ally detached a confiderable body of Marratto ca- 5 
valry into the Myſore country, where they com- 
mitted ſuch ravages and devaſtation, , as impelled 
Hyder to ſend the flower of his army, under his 
fon: Tippo | Saib, to oppoſe their progreſs. 
During the hoftilities which ſubfiſted between 
the Bombay preſidency and the Poonah Marrattos, 
the Nabob of Arcot had been much folicited by 
the latter to aſſiſt, by his mediation, in procur- 
ing 2 peace with the former. They had, bow- 
ever, pending the embaſſy of Colonel Upton, re- 
fuſed their acquieſcence with the articles propoſed 
ging | in 
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in his favour. They alleged, "that the Rah of 
 Tavjore, + a "relation of the Ram Naß, fad = 
wantonly difpoſſefſed, of his country ty, aud fttipf 

of whatever was valuable of ou 0 kin ” 


any terms of sen wy this Vibe, until 
after the reſtoration of ther Marratto prince: This | 
cent had now taken place; and 7 though the meli⸗ 
nation of Mahommed Ally had not been much Eon 
| fulted 1 in the buſineſs,” his Acquleſcence, whether 
| voluntary or not, rendered Kim ſo müch leſs an 
; object of reſentment to the Poonah mifliſtry. In- 
deed, his inveterate entity to Hyder Ally fecon- 
ciled him, in a great meafure, to the Marrat- 
tos, who, before their late 'rr6ubles, "Had" been 
that hero! 8. moſt formidable opponents. It. Will 
appear, in the progreſs of theſe OTST that 
| the N abob of Arcot Was, by this t time, Cookefed 
as of but little importance to the Company, a 10 
ally; and therefore could be regarded 5% other 
| powers as no very form idable e enemy. 

It bas been the general poliey 7 che PTY of 
the Deccan to watch the viciltirudes of fortune 


AF * 
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among the various belligerent powers in his neigh - 

bourhood ; and to convert, by all the means in his 
power, every change or. contingency to his own 
emolument. He had lately detached a large body 
| of troops to join the miniſterial army; but it was 
well knoxn he did not wiſh them to be engaged 
in action, eſpecially againſt the Britiſh forces: He 

Was even forward in Propenng” Fl plan of hoftile 
n 
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union nber . mY: 
apparently « connected in the cloſeſt alliance. 
S8o cauntious, and perhaps equivocal, had i 
| condt&ief: Mooedajee Boonfla hitherto been, that, 
till the beginning of the year 1977, he was gene- 
rally imagined to have been well diſpoſed to the 
cauſe of Ragoba. He then, however, ſigniſied to the 
governor- general, in the courſe of their correſ- 
pondence, his determination of ſending Rajagee; 
his ſon, to viſit the Peiſhwa, as a meaſure which 
| their long friendſhip. had rendered abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. He ſtationed, however, a Vakeel at Cal. 
cutta, and otherwiſe cultivated the cordial friend- 
ſhip'of the Company with much apparent fincerity 
and ſolicitude. But, if the inſinuations of the 
Nizam were true, theſe' profeſſions were only ine 
tended to diſguiſe his deſigns of fuddenly urging 
his demand of cheut, from the province of Ben- 
ba, at the head of a formidable army.” 
The politics of Sindia and Holkar had, in the 
courſe. of theſe quarrels and intrigues, conſtantly. 
veered with their intereſt, © This was the ary 
unerting ſtandard by which all their public and 
private preferences and meaſures were uniformly | 
regulated. Ragoba had often repeated his reliance 
upon their declarations in his favour ; but he 
found himſelf at laſt the ſport of their convenience 
and Hitrigue, They were” now openly engaged in 
_ meaſures diametrically: oppoſite to his intereſt. 
They appear, at che dane eng a have a ang 
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very troubleſorye and alarming neighbours: te be 
Vizier and id Oude. ö r 
The circumſtances of the young Mule, who 

| had lately ſucceeded to that important and con- 
ſpicuous ſituation by the death of his father, Suja 


ul Dowlah, were critical and delicate. At the head 


of a powerful army, poſſeſſed of immenſe reve- 
nues, and inveſted with the 1 of an ex- 
tenfive and populous territory, he found himſelf, 
notwithſtanding, the ſplendid ſlave of a few mer - 
chants. His ptetenſions to the Vizierat had met 
with ſome interruptions; but the intereſt of the 
Company in his favour left his competitors no 
chance of ſucceſs. On this occaſion, the ſituation 
and conduct of Shaw Allum was naturally marked 
with doubt and irreſolution. Nor did he ſeem at 
laſt to act with cordial or ſincere attachment; when 
: he. ſent an, ambaſſador, in the month. of April 
{1776] to. inveſt the Nabob ul Dowlah with the 
Kilaat. Accounts were ſoon after received at 
Calcutta of frequent alarms from the hoſtile ap- 


pearance af troops on the frontiers of Corah. It 


the Sieks, and the Rohillas, were confederated to 
invade the dominions of Oude. A defenſive Alli- 
ance with the Nabob Nudjiff Can was therefore 


propagated, and adopted. as a meaſure which 
afforded the moſt probable ſecurity againſt" che 


ſudden incurſions or depradations of the enemy. 

This chief was then carrying on a kind of deſul- 

oy warfare with yarious tribes: of Marrattos and 
* 8 * i Jauts, | 


24 e che vicinity of Me esd FRY . 
-zier's dotninions. He was, at the ſame time, 
much diſtreſſed for money to pay his army. Tbe 
Confidence which the king had formerly repoſed 
id him was ſenfibly diminiſhed. Nor were the miſ- 


+ fortunes of this degraded emperor in any. degree 
abated. The embarraſſments which he owed to 


the cabals of his court, aud the inceſſant diſ- 
appointments he ſuffered from abortive expecta- 
tions of relief, viſibly affected his conduct. The 
proſpect before him was the more unpleaſant that 
| his tried friend, Nuqdjiff Cawn, however unable or 
| unwilling, in the preſent fituation of affairs to 
aſſiſt him, was the only perſon, notwithſtandi 
the preference given to his rivals, to whom his 
.. majeſty could have any hopes of ultimately apply- 
ing with ſucceſs, 


continent of India, on the concluſion of the firſt, 


and the eve of the ſecond Marratto war. But, 88 


though all the great powers had the addreſs to 
feign a perfect acquieſcence for the preſent in 
this apparent tranquillity, the fiend of diſcord was 


heart of ſtone, but muſt commiſerate the hap- 
leſs deſtiny of man, by which millions of innocent. 
ww Cs ie: that caprice and 


To | 


of 


already at work, and a plot framing in the dark 
receſſes of ambition, which, by treachery, teme - 
_ rity, and perſeverunce, was ſoon to involve the 
whole empire in one general and ruthleſs ſcene of 
_ carnage and deſolation. Who, that has not an 


Such was the political 2 of affairs i in the e 


\ 
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eruelty which originate” only with their loaders ! 
Thus are | the? whols® ſpecies deemed to ſuffer 
more ſerious and ſubſtantia} miſery! by ehe foul 
intrigues of a few urſurpers, than from all the 
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"> Si Bombay Prefdpuy—« 


Sag 5 
mencement of the, Second Marratto Ii a che 5 


the Bengal Detachment through the interior Countries 
of India—Failure of the Bombay. Expedition Gene- 


1 Goddard refuſes; io axcede to.gthe Treaty of Mor-, 
-The projeied Negociation, with. the Rajoh.. 


; Cw, abortive—New Alliances with Entty Sing and: 
. the Ramab. of 9 Canſederacy formed 


A : * 1 is s + — . 5 
1 9 Dre Ds 
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e O exents had öccurred before the latter 
end of 1777, which; by a ſeries of rapi id conſe- = 
- quences,” involved more or less, in general and 


8 


promiſcuous boſtility, all the nations of Indoſtan. 


The power of tlie majority in the faperior govern- 


ment of Bengal was afnihilated by the death of 


Colonel Manfon and General Clavering, and a 


commiſſioner from the court of Verſailles had made 5 


his appearance at Poonah. The firſt of theſe" con- 
tingencies had conſigned, into the hands of the 
governor- general, that uncontrollable authority, 
which the ambiguity of the ſecond tempted him 
iQ exert” in 18 4 and COTTON > into effect a 
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* | TRANSACTIONS IN- II. 
ſyſtem, which now operated with the greater 
energy for having been ſo long | ſuſpended: A 
ſcene of iggiſeriminate animoſity+ and flaughter 
ſoon followed the developement of thoſe politics 
which this change of meaſures occaſioned. No 
regard, at Jeaft in the firſt inflance, was paid'to 
contiguity « of ſituation, to the ern or demerit of 
nationat' character, to habits of ancient or fami- 
ler intercourſe,” or even to a fimilatity" of col. 
toms, manners, laws, or religion. Europeans in 
almoſt every battle Fought apainſt Europeans! . 
Hindoos, Mahommedans, and Chriſtans, were evety 
where alike objects of inutual and uhdiftitiguiſhied 
rmaſſncre ! For was it untit the laſt ſtage of Wis 
awfut” conflict, that à generat confederaty Was 
formed for exterminating that party, who Bad 
thus foully embroiled the reſt. 
be Bopbay.council; continued FREE" 
maſt, cordia} deteſtatiog of; the late treaty. Ie 
bad, quaſted all thoſe fanguine expectations of 
territorial acquiſition, which filled their imagina · 
riqps,apd prampted- their ambition. Mr. Moſtyn | 
agg Colonel; Upton, as refident ab the Nurs 
bar, and anpriſed the... prefidengy, that St. Lu- 
bin, the Frengh agent, was. arrived, at; Foonah, and 
received. with, every, poſſible mack of reſpect. And 
though, the miniſters. had repeatedly proteſted; that 
nothing was intended, againſt the Company's inte- 
reſt; very, ſexiaus. conſequences-were apprehended, 
from, bas. influence, and, intrigues, eſpecially; in che 
event of a French war. Propoſals being at the ſame 
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ftantiate the conditions 85 had 


a refuſal one of ;them was 
to be on tryed, Into a for 


announced | in, ſuch arrogant term 57 


9. and. deliberate i in- if 
fraction of 0 the Peace. e Such e | extraordinary | 2 80 | 
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urther . 


gerded and rel ented by all | independ ent dates bs. 


pect which theſe arrangements Pore to 0 his affairs, 2 


objects much more e Ke Hr 80 . 


pany could have forced the e to "relin- g 
quiſh their pacific 3 intentions, 80 ſtrong was their 


averſion to a breach with the Engliſh, that they 


had abſolutely given Ho the point of Ragoba's 5 


9 8 N were ſarisfied! to leave 
bim 


* 4 , —— 4 
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bim under bur pröteckion, on® Condition that he 
Would ſettle at Bemäres, af hüt chhe the moft eli- 
Pible, the moſt Teartied; and one of the ciidſt fre⸗ 
Auested cities. in India, às he cduld not, this re- 


motely nend, ſo effectually diſturb the 
Harmony of government by his projects and in- 


migues. In chat caſe they promiſed to endöw ith 
with an annuity for life of fixty"thouſaidpoutids. 


It was now that the ſupreme © council conceivett 
the great defigh'of matching à ſtrong mifitary 


detachment through the · interior countties of this 
immetiſe continent, as a demonſtration to the 


Potentater of India; that the harmony of tbe 


Britiſn ſettlements, however ſeattered dr remote 
from ench other, would bn every emergency be 
adequate to the general fafery. This meaſure 


verſe countries hitherto, unknown, to encounter 
- Hſficulties of the nature, number and extent of 
which no eftimate- could be formed; to invade 
the territories of a power with whom we affected 


to be on terms of amity; to nſque the es 


of many populous and hoſtile nations, whe might 
take that opportunity of avenging their wrongs; 
to increaſe the jealouſies already ſubſiſting be 
tween the Britiſh' and Marratto intereſts; und to 


© heighten? that envy and bdium which out ambic =» 
tion, rapidity, and intrigues bad already excitedi © | 
| Theſe objections were however overtuled,” and 


the Uekachmont,” Which, inchudig iive- hundred 
enn ve, X 35 


Was ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed, "as obliging an army, : 
' with no inconſiderable train of artillery,” to łkra- 
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af hare, copied. of nearly. feng thouſand 

MEPs brean td mfg in the peighbour- 
| . Corah ang Allababag, in the beginning 
of April, and axziyed at the, Marratto, frontiers 


£ 5 abous-the miggle of: May [ 15,38). They patiad. the 


| aahich the loſs, fuſtaingd by. the 


5 Which, an the north-eaſiery cru ier, 
_ " wathesſexeral cquutriss. uibutgzy to hf Mazrattos, 
by. boats, ap, undag the fire, of. their, aptillery, 
454, heady, of. the. cncmy's. horſe, oppoſed, chem 
oh the, ther. fige. Theſe they. inflaytly., dile 
parſed. - The, town, afl. fert of, Qalpy, wars. use 
texly abandoned, on. their ,appreaghs. . There, they 
coptinped., ll. the 3d of, June, that, nyemarable = 
dar, on which, by, a, fatiguing, mash through 
ap extenſive country, which, exhibits: only, on 
iovariadle ſeene of naked, cancker, as fax ag che e 
could reach, without, a tuft, of verdure, ora drop 
of, wager, between, three, agg four, hundred man, 
 gyercome hy, thirſt, and fatigue, periſhed, raping 
mag.! The, army, ſpent nearly three; months in ths 
diamond, countzy, of. Bundlesund, and were ex- 
poſed to the greateſt, danger, by igterfering with 
the family. d which, took place; at. that 
time. among. the! who, had; pretenſigns, te the | 
Rajahſtip;. In, theſe. conteſts, thus. wantonly. fer 
mented, and no doubs intereſtedly. prouaGteds tho 
city of, Mow, was ſacked. with, a, barbacity,. for 


ier on Sher 
caso was. a Juſt puniſhment. -. 

þ "Leſlie who, had, che,. commands, ded, in.the 
| begibing of QQtober, and was, ſucceeded b 
Colonel. Goddard. LEE time the arm was 
| kos- 
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Rove being in the Yolpitat: They were how 
ended" by th agent öf Ragoba'; and itt hd 
natne —— thdkidy, + — — ldel of 
füße it was and publicly dif. 
"tied ca Cent. 8 "bricks 5 Pop 


baer 17 0 . of having / revel Cf 
ttadietory orders, rent. de e bn | 
by tar ohen aifcretion, Indeed, ohe diy that 
trtatch” had beet contitetnidnded' 4 + peter 
of the diffleutrits to be thechitetelt and Another, | 
vithout agility the treaſon, they were defffe ed 
i ploceecl. Peohah, Bombay, Aid Sbrat, Wers 
Allo had ont 6 ſpate & 0c oCcaliohs as thi abject | 
of their deſtigukiofl. i 
TI fidfid$ement, ae, Was pibbably/ 4 
ark of the plan which the goveriibr-general n now 
bgfit forward in' council. He propoſed a treaty | 
| ne a defenfve with the Rajah of Betar, 
fit this opulent and poverful prince ſhould” be 
thpportef it realizing his claims on the throne of 
the Rar Ryjah, flow vacant by his Tate decedfe 


without iffue; ad that the ud forte of tile 
15 Cech pin Mownd be b Exertetl to effect his effablith- EPS 


| Henk, nöt only as Sos: of the Marratts e efnpire, | 
bur Wea: M Ris Sretenflons” to the Nizamut of - 
ie Deccan. Nr. Effet a was  depitted t to the court» | 
of Moodyjee Bella, witfr füll authority för t. 5 
A ng this an kaut fes ZoCiation, . Ng ei caule F 
was profeſſedly abandoned The prefi- | 
X + | deney . 
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2 of Fort St. George was appriſed of the p- 
ect, and required to co-operate, by directing their 
politics to that event. And the detachmen chment, un 
their march to Surat, was enjoined to regard 
; whatever orders: they might receive from theCom- 
pany's Vakeel at the Durbar of Berars . the 
moſt ſacred and, implicit attention. 
* heſe arrangements, howeyer, w were not 0 
| without t long and ſtrenuous oppoſition. The ab- 
ſurdity, the impolicy, the extravagance and im 
pradticability | of . the meaſure Were _ expoſed, and 
_ criminated in terms of unequivocal, aſperity and 
cenſure. It was arraigned as inconſiſtent with the 
Company's orders, who had enjoined the fulleſt 
sonformity to the treaty of Poonah, and tending 
40 a prodigal waſte of their treaſure, at a time 
when their affairs, both at. home and. abroad, de- 
manded the moſt rigid cxconomy in every branch 
of expenditure, It likewiſe involved a variety af 
inauſpicious circumſtances. . It was opened in 2 
eriſis when the mother country was under the i im- 
3 mediate preſſure of a war with her colonies, and | 
one of the moſt formidable confederacies ibat 
ever embroiled, the powers of Europe z when the 
| prefidency of Bombay was in no ſituation to de- 
fend its own territories; 7 05 the council of Fort 
. St. Geor e had inſulted b both Hyder Ally and, the 
Ni izam. 1 a poſſibility of : forgiveneſs; $1 and 
: eren Fan the, pens 2 55 a K 0 War was . 


* 
* „ 
. 
” a bo „ 


| 3 and oppoßte powers in that cxten- 5 


de ogunfry. It wented-the;Ninam of che Deccan, 
72 - a-treachery/which hei would not fail to revenge, 


by exerting the whole influence of his immenſe 
riches and power in forming ſuch a chmbination 


againſt an ambition, thus boundleſs and inſatiable; 
as might ſhake. the Britiſh. intereſt, 20, its baſis. 


Thee arguments were.;refiſted, chiefly. by the ad- 


vantages which were expected from the ſabane, 
and the facility of accompliſhing it ; the diſap- 


. Pointment it would give to the French views and 


intrigues at the Durbar; the mortiſication which 
the Poonah miniſtry would experience from a xe: 


volution, by which they muſt be diveſfed of all 


the authority they had uſurped the invielabie 


friendſhip of che Bexar, Rajah, whoſe dominigus 


would be as ſtrong a barrier to Bengal on the gn, 
_*fide, as thoſe of Oude were on the other. The 
council, which then confiſted; only of four mem 
bers, were equally divided in their opinioꝭ of the 
queſtion; when the governor- general, Boldiy arro 
ggating the reſponſibility of the whole meaſure to 
himſelf, carried it in the ae i ebe 
vote. N 3 Git bDawnifo git oi N 
5 e Poonah miniſtry, irritated by the refiadvory 
Y1me_engazrmonrs of dhe C 
= 4 5 reſentment, . "The; — 
bay in Fan 8 Weary, of Poor 
A 3 . | violated, 


- LY 4 


$5 <4 424 44 


cient friend and allxrof che Campdny; with 


— * 


at” che fame me to — eg er — 
chiefs as were in che intereſt 6f Ragoba, att un 
| alt podlidie Expedifion da Rnd hith"to Pot ie 
the” Nead" of un "army, The detachefe fre 
Bengal were ah ordered te direct that march 
for the Marratto capitul, inſtead of the rute 
_ thevuph' the” Guzurat to Meaek er Sur, There 
e at Culcwrti about” te 
midale of Augus; and cheugh, i all import 
reſpecs, diametricacg/ oppoſite to the poney = 
recetitly adopted in connect, met with Fil! 2p. 
prebatzon. The negoeintiom ar the cdurt of Ferar 
was eceufenully inverrupted by ce deatlr of Mr. 
nit, en his way to Naypour, the capftar ef that = 
Kingdom. le was, However, foot revived, d 
Colonel Goddard enponered 0 Eatty it on m 
dring ie to um Mus, Nie was therefore directed 


dy the fupreme eoubeft, without piyihg afty re. 


| git to What orders migtit Be rererved fr 
Bombay to reach the” banks of tie Nerbtidde: 
whlich withcs' the Northern. Hertler of“ Mir. 
Indeed rhe prefidency- of BGmbay,  ohwillin wat 
Goddard: ſhould partake of the'glory nch rey 
promiſes” theniſelves from” the ' atteſt” ef tffer 
arms, ſeem to have plunged into a ſtate of tlie 
met vidknchoſtivieles" at und Tuer Wal | 
ne wt the approncti of the detidlitnent! Thel 
| informations efſcntially defettive;” They e 


enen. ed ary ware anten 


: | TRANFARTIONS: 1H 2 nar! my " 
Soweto —ZHün— 
eiten eanmenced: under a variety ee men 
. 
paw of the H oo OD ont; 
. — of: 
the: Neurgheut, a paſa throngh tho, mountains 
which: lead-direcQly t Poanali, Ae castinned in 
this cxltical/ Gragtign. 2 full — 
| hopes. ef bang joined. hy; the: friends-of Ragolee - 
| Now à Meorratto, however, of any! canfequroce. 
appeared The army from Rombay: amannind th 
wont four thouſand. effeQive: mon; ven hun! 
deed of theſa were: aid to. be: Eurapcans. Than 
wert, ſupparted by) ſine train: ab sse. 
T0. begiments of pos and fin: ldd 
borſa wera commanted! in à ſeparatd diiſh 
hx. Rugebe, A. prodigious: quantity of ng: 
age, darriages, catale, punviftans, and lum 
ries. of all kinds, followed: thäs- little: am⁹§7ẽ 
| Ce Cao oe Ae. 
hewever, undes the: control off a; fol | Gapane 
intending conupittes, — —„»„— 
utterly incampetible with. the ſpirid : and pr] i 
| tyde of the ſervice, an Regs I 
rene ee. 415" ee 
Ib was, on- che ot ham yd. der the 
, all fia, that thay: — — 
graunde wauld be vigονUVdipuwed-, Then,, , 
bang erry Rep; we: tegk;,ap,0urcrent; and at 
_ Wo umere obliged to proceed in the face of a 


yer NE IRS RY 
 invelfutelpogalied/ <1 — Ache of 
tockets The Marrattos carefully” avoided every 
| movement which led to a cloſe or a general en · 
gagement. Their object was evidently to Baraſs, 
to fatigue, and to gradually exhauſt and diminiſh 
the Bombay army with as little riſt to thefffelves 
as poſſible? Colonel Cay and Captain Stuart, two 
reſpectable officers;/ were both killed during this 
deſultory mode of fighting; the one on the firſt, 
the other on the fourth day of the march; Theſe 
N deſperate onſets were continued with little” inter- 
| ruption, and more or leſs ſucceſs every day, from 
nine in the morning till three in che afternoon. 
A ſcene of: mercileſs devaſtation" every where 
marked the progreſs of our armyt The <ottages 
of che poor, and the. villas of the great, were, at 
their approach, levelled in undiſtinguiſned ruin; 
The many elegant feats in the ſplendid” village of 
Tullicannan could not protect it from he indif- 
criminate deſolation which ſpread around: The 
Want of taſte in its barbarous deſtroyers was ſoon 
und amply revenged. They were already ſo com- 
pletely itveſted, that they could have no ſupply, 
As their intercourſe with the country was every 
where effectually intercepted. The enemy had 
- Increaſedto above ſixty thouſand horſe. Stung by 
the fight ef Tullicannan, reduced to a heap bf 
_  frriokidg/rubbiſh/ they affaile# our troops with a 
. "bravery; afierceneſs, and a conduct which conſider- 
5 * neee, V; FRE 4 R 


9 
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Kirmiſh, Which took place, on this o 


by enemy!s, loſs was not much ſuperior to.19 ours. — 1 


retreat was now. January i rth) det on, 08 ' 


our laſt reſource. Not a fingle, nanizan.had.yer- | 


joined Ragoba: and the enemy were determii 


to haye burnt Poonah. i in the event of our ++ ; 


* 


| having forced their way, to that capital. It is aid, 


this faithleſs ally of the Company meditated . 
inſtance of the moſt, horrid. perfidy on this oer 
| fon, Apd who could expeR; lef 


treachery from the Ee de is, nepbew ) . * 
is not improbable the 
ments originated in Colon & Cockb reis appr., 
hepfions of Ragaba's machinations. By dayebreak, | 
2 d eth, the, whole army was ſurrounded and. 
furiouſly, affaulted on all fides, „The. conflig,..n, 
various ſhapes, cgntinued for near fifteen hauf, 
wicheut intermi aiiben, and only ceaſed at laſt through 


. 


4 Eu wearipeſs. and wane of fireogth. The, 


annonade, on, both. fides, - was fierce. and Mew - 


| ka hog The valqur, the exegtion; and, evolu- - : 


tions of our forces were incredible. The horſe of, 

the Marrattos returned. to the charge with an in- 

tre idity and 1 impe petuoſity which our grape- hot, 
I-cimed and — och only could | repel. 


t ſame. 9 RE: n eee, 


« wt 
thay. the blackeſt 


| Nothing could appear. more. formidable than, the, 93 98 


velocity and fierceneſs with which they i EY 
13 attacked our. lines word in band. 
Hartly's. fituatiog . in this en 


N ; | 
4 TAS. 4h T 


gagement, was per, 


culiarly critical, The divifion . he _commanded,.. 


* 


Uk: bs 


ge by the ſpiric and _ of an 7 . 


425 Aus ortet . ME 
ode they 196d, by keeping up 4 dank 
+ wellediteted fre, ptobably faved the itniy froth 
beiag cut to pieces. Thi 1615; oh the file of the - 
Marrattos, was prodigious. Of Kittopeatis and 
2 my, neat & thöufutd were 
let dead dom the fpot. Aft night” che Eten) fut- 
_ rode the tathp, attd en the morning 'bhly pre⸗ 
. xvetk à kind of dfſtant ctyndiiade. 1 was now 
mpomole we dhe either terttat of ptorteff. Out 
\ efexps; vn every cfilitret, was abdlitHy ihptac-' 
+ eRabſe.” thy of ue wit, 'rhitefre, Sit en 
Boe of ſth.” It war nu Woner beige, that 
, a k6dificles were, for the prefnt,” it in dhe. 4 
edirvenition took place: Aud this Matratebs 4 
am Aleffriods tiffarice of thelf Funadoity add the- 
derari6tt, by the terms they . 
quithed. "Fhey infiftva en ke Fhgtith rig 
Rapobr, int IF ins HA RACE Mt 28 
of tndits ka cke 8 
Row foul fipply the 44 
Pboründer, alk be frttiy abcr invidiably” ail. 
ebnet by boch Pertlet; ai kunt the Bebg de. 
whmettt ſhbnls” terürb. The computes, how- 
ever, Aecfarett thai co petence to bind by any 
dest bf 'thei?'s, the fipteitie council, 3 i poſing 
of cher forces. Fae eoiidificns' wet agreed to. 
by boch parties; wad Mr. Holmes, colnitiſfary of 
tte aerrty, db Partiier, ſecrekary "to. the om. 
mittee, reqiilttes 1 folfiges wilk the” 
Thy ary was ifffttecktätel) tragferibed "the 
* TRY a ehe kira ages 
and 


* 
„ . 
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and ſigned. by the ſeals of. the coping powers. 


The. moment this was completed,” ous; army, 


whaſe proviſions were utteriy exhauſted, wete:libes | 


rally ſapplicd by theſe bumate.canquerart. A body 
af their. harſe then conducted them 40 the caaſt, 
and faw them embark in the. Tn ans 
them back to Bombay aint 005, ao 

. Moedajec Nonſla, the Raich of Berar, ras 
anXigus to eomptomiſe. the diſpute Hie central 


| tergougſe wich the Englidh,. his friendibip for 
Parties, 1s: Vary, pacifin and. maderatd t 


applied benfaf, therefore, with much aflkduiry 


aud zend in explaining. the: views and coinnts | 


of esch party: alternasel 60 thet aher, and in 


aloe at — e leis bes 


98 hret-Bocie primes march- 
ing; their troopa thraugh: the: territoties of princes/ = 
with; whom they were nat im @ ſtate of friendſhip, 

He reprefented this wantom enterprize aw prov = 


ducing univerſal. diſguſt and: alarm, as a auda-- 


_ ciqus vialatiom af! -alh the rights: ab ſovereignty? 


ſt ipdependence,. andi as inſſigating every prince: 
gh whole. dune the: doutchment was: / 


NONE 


fusion between Poonab: and Bengal. his eli 
__ eahneGtion, with: tha Marramaa, his: amiczhbe an- 


bim for mediating a recobtiliation... 6 


reſtraining tha paſſians amb animatines. of borly 
He bad the addicts 49. proetres thm difmiffion: ds 

St, Lubin fromthe court; of: Pronahy as/ big in- 
_ triguas went heick ant tœ ba ihr eſtenſſble cauſmm off = 


2 
1 
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— bun to arm in bis own defenerz 
dd bepel the outrage. „He ſtated the various 
hardſhips and inconveniencies to which they muſt - 
| he" expoſed; the unknown countries and wilds 
they were. to paſs; the difficaly of prochriug pro? 
| viſtons ;--the-deceptions' to which they were liable, [= 
| from. the improbability of obtaining Miene! 
guidess. and the riumerous ambuſcades which they 
not hut expect, from the determined höfti- 
nie el their temerity would every” Wbers 
provoke. His remonſtrances were alk in uin, 
He continued, notwithſtanding! his good” offices; 
Fg of his: ptinei pal officers were ſtationed on the 
banks. of i the Nerbudda, with ample ſupplies for 
the immediate relief of the army. He acquazinted 
them with the machinations: formed againſt them 
at Poonah ; and, with a candour and generofty | 
which our conduct but ill deſerved;” told then, 
after advanding ſo far, not only that it would be 
dangerous and impolitic to retreat, but even 
pointed out the neareſt line of march for them to 
__ the Guzurat. He evidently had it in his power to 
: Hove facrificed the detachment-withqur ſtriking a 
blow, but he ſcorned to take the leaft advantage of 
| their perilous ſituation. He even advanced them 
money upon bills from Calcutta, without which 
they could not have proceeded: Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe good diſpoſitions; he was too old and 
timid for effecting the revolution which the 
governor - general had meditated in his favour. 
e as he e the intoxicating 
: | LEM gets "DENT" 


— JT * * wt OY n SV 
* 


= tee TY F * 
. s of domination anc eur Whi "7 | 
| un the "project 1 was | ae with Fu 85 
erin rimes which filled bim with horror. He 
ip the "ſtate of bis feelings with great ads 
and elegance in the Iaboriqus. and W cor- 
| . ALF, ag which the propoſitions occaſioned. 
| Geddard's $ army had arrived on the vorthern fron- | 
Diers of Berar, under circumſtan ances of peculiar 
| faigue and embarraſſment. Their carriages were 
Hroke, „Their draught cz cattle worn down, and their 
magazin Es empty. At Huſnabad their wants 
Mere, bow wever, inſtantly and abundantly ſupplied. 5 
From this place General Goddard opened his | 
gowem of treaty with | the Berar Rajah. N or * 
 be.,yanting,. either in addreſs or induſtry. Hie 
not permitted ro adyance into the 1 
parts of Rerar. This refiridion yas ominous. 
The heart of the Hindoo reyolted at purchafin 
In empire with the blood of the Brain. | 
.wpuld eonclage go alliance, or form guy engage» 
Jnents chat tended to moleſt or proyoke either the 
Piet wa or the Subah of the Deccan. He was 
Intiqaarely connected with the former, by blood, = 
_ and with the latter by treaty. Apd he ſpurned gt 4H 
Epexy temptation which implied treachery to 9 
| He declined the propaſal, att the ſame time, wigh 


The ſcheme appeared to him altogether maggy 1 
d jmpratticable. Put he reaſoned againſt jr gly | 
From the principles, of Häelity and found policy, 

frag of er TE hs e — 
e ty 6 X | I: 1 


| 95 ah Ie FINE. IN te | 
Tc he obviouſly deemed i it the abortive offiprin 1 
of the groſſeſt inſolence, .temerity andi ighoratice. | 
Goddard certaitily_ owed. his _ eſcape to the 
failure of the Bombay expedition. The oſt 
diffant powers i in the empire crowded with all the 
| forces they could muffer to the defence of the ca- 
pit ital. So many, ſo deeply buried in woods nd 
| mountains, ſo long, ſo narrow, and {6* pe pechi. 
Harly incloſed, were the defles Which he v0 
to paß, that a very i inferior force mig ght ei. 
ther have fiopped his piogreſs, or "reduc 2 kf „ 
by famine, to any terms. But the venture 
to Poonak created ſuch a diverſion” in his fa- 
vour, as left bim totally unmdleſted. Tue news 
of this event, however, operated differently at the 
court of Berar. It probably diſguſted tlie Rall, 
in proportion as it facilitated the moveiffeßts 6 of 
our army. Soon after his removal from Huſna- 
bad, he was adviſed from the field committee, who 
attended the Bombay army, to procecd Fe Ba- 
roach or Surat, or otherwiſe to continue on the 
banks of che Nerbuddad. The letter containing 
theſe advices had been dated before the final en- 
gagement with the Marrattos at Worgaum” "Bit 
"the moment this treaty was accompliſhed he” re. 3 
ceived poſſtive orders, from the ſame committee, 
2 make good his return with as much expedition 


ds poſſible for Bengal. In three days 2 reſolution 


was taken of violating cheir engagements; and the 
general was then informed, that, upon mature re- 
collection, they did not think. themſelves compe- 
tent to iſſue the orders they had given. He conti- 
SEES oe ES 5 nued 


Alls er tens "1H bn 7 ; 


das us march, notwithſtanding | the fluctusting 
dature of bis intelligence. On the zin af Fe- 
| bruary he arrived in the vicinity of Booram- 
| pore, the capital of Candiſh, a large populous and 
opulent place. Here he received diſpatches from 
the council of. Bombay, directing him to proceed 
immediately to Surat. A miniſter from the Poonah 
Durbar arrived, at the ſame time, in the Britiſh 
camp, with a copy of the convention at Wor- 
gaum; in which his return to Bengal was ex- 
preſſly Kipulated. He denied that the committee 
who had ſigned chat convention had any authority | 
over him; - and aſſerted, that he was directed to 
march to Bombay , for defeating the deſigns of | 
the French | againſt the Company” s ' poſſeſſions in 
that quartet, and that he was not at liberty to ac- 
quieſce with the treaty at argon: | He n 
_—_ by the end of the manth. a0 85 

be preſideney of Bombay were not Gow: in 

--uaviidg diſavowing the treaty of Worgaum 5 
though ratified by two members of the ſelect com- 
mittee, armed with all the powers of govern- 
ment, and though the lives of the hoſtages might 
have been forfeited by their treachery. Even this 
check had not quaſhed that malignant ſpirit of 
intrigue, which ſtill predominated in their coun- 
ile, and warped their politics. A ſcheme was 


immediately ſuggeſted of making the ſame uſe of 


| Moodajee Sindia, & which- they had done f Ra- . 
$ ba. Ii Was by his initerpoſition that our army a 
ee had not be. 


1 7 | 1 4 2 ; 48 
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n diſarmed and detained | 
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as hoſtages. .. His power, reſources, influence and 
character, rendered him a much more eligible in⸗ 
ſtrument of ambition than the flagitious Ragoba. 
He does not, however, appear to have been quite 
ſo tractable, as he ſeems to have taken vo nee 
| whatever, either of che overtures he received, or 
the advantages n, to bim * the en 
prupaſed·· 

mae 1 of denen were Ain as ks 
as ever in their communications to the ſupreme 
government. Intelligence of their defeat had 
arrived both from Madras and Poonah, long be- 
fore it was officially announced at Calcutta, whick 
did not happen till about the middle of March. 
It then occaſioned much altercation. The ſupreme 
council upbraided the Bombay prefidency with un- 
ſeafonable caution and delay, when activity and 
expedition were required; 3 With having, by unao- 
countable remiſſneſs, loſt the only opportunity | 
which promiſed the leaſt ſuceeſs ; and with un- 
Pardenable temerity, i in attempting the enterprize 
at a time when a variety of eircumſtances oc- 
curred to render it abortive. To theſe. accula; 


tions it was replied, that they had not been made 


acquainted with the negociations at the Nurbar 
. of Berar, till it was impoſſible to .derive ay 
_ advantage from that fact. The diſavowal of the 
cbyention at Worgapm was however .copfixmed 
_ -tby the ſupreme coungil. But, on. the appearance 
ef dome pacific diſpoſitions, General rGoddazd 
ee ch: RES; Cy | 
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Wich the Mlarrattos. "His inſtructlons were found. 
ed on this principle, that the Marrattos ought 6 
de ſatisſſed with the pofleffion of Ragoba, and that 
they had no right to further conceſſlons in cen: 
ſoqocnee of their late fueceſs. Ele was reſtricted 
from relinquiſhing any of che new c © of 
66eRons, and enjoined to inſiſt againſt the yds 
miſſion in any manner of the ede nn 

Alem connection wich that nation. n 
Notwich tanding che athicable aſpeRt which beck 
Pteg dene now aſſumed, it was at the fame time 
determined to revive and urge the treaty: with the 


Court of Berar with redoubled earneſtneſs and uff. 


duty. Moodajee Boonfla was, however, inflexi- 
Pty attached to che line? of polivips' which e 
Had preferibed for his on endudt. His Readi 
T16fs baſfled all the conciliating talents and addreſs — =» 
of which Goddard was ſe great a maſter,” os 
_ uitiffeor argument w oautious und intel- 
Ugent prince to be tem Fram the principles f 
à formd and moderate policy. General profefions 
of friendfhip and goodwill were all what Cu 
be obtained. But he continued as -anxivus and 

 Indefatigable as ever, to ee eee enters | 
between his countrymen and the company. He 
even offered to become both the mediator and 
guarantee, and promiſed 20 ferdle eſſectuully the 
differences, and to remove whatever jedlouſtes or 
Prefudices might fill Jubfiſt on both RHdes. ut 

| theſe demonſtrations of friendſiip were treated>ſp 
| | Hghitly, or with ſuch a 9 
. | | V's | 3A 5 Ds | 


36 TRANSACTIONS'IN INDIA; 
dence, by the ſupreme coudcil, that preparations. 
for war on our part were; carried on, in every 
quarter of the Company's poſleſſions, with the 
greateſt publicity and expedition. The firſt bri - 
gade, who had been ſtationed on the banks of 
the Jumna, in expectation of that event, was now 
ſupplied with all manner of military ſtores and 
equipage, that on the ſnorteſt notice they might 
be in a capacity to carry the ſcene of war into 
the enemy's country. Other diviſions. of troqps, 
in the moſt advanced ſituations, were likewiſe; un- 
der * to. = in e een for fimilar 
ſervice... 5 e 1614 78 11942 
en Goddard Gas, to! 1 adaptcd: the 
warkke'- propenſities of the preſidency; with all 
the characteriſtic warmth and eagerneſs of the pro- 
feſſion. And the ſtatement which he tranſmitted 
to Calcutta, of the politics in the weſtern di- 
— of India, wag, peculiarly calculated to 
flatter [thoſe moſt pop H and faſhionable in Ben- 
gal. He took occafion,/ as ſoon as poſſible, to ac- 
quaint. the | Poonah government with his powers 
and inſtructions for bringing matters to an ami- 
cable accommodation. But, before the Pieſhwa 
could make any reply, Danube, had effected his 
. eſcape from the cuſtody of Sindia, having fled. ſo 
early in the beginning of June, and taken re- 
fuge in the Eugliſn camp. The Bombay. preſi- 
dency were rather ſhy of interfering further in the 
fortunes; of that renegade prince. And, while a 
1 nn r Re f 
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- the; reſponſibility to Goddard, though Ragoba 
; could not , conceal hey ;muck. be, referred a 
renewal. of his conneſtign wich them to a de- 
pendance on the ſupreme council. previous to 
this event, the Pieſhwa,. and Moodajee Sindia, 
had informed the. Bombay council of their 
refolution to retali iate the injuries received from | 
Hyder Ally, and on that account intimated the 
fincereſt ſolicitude of coming to a final agree - | 
ment with. the. ſervants, of the Company.” ' © * 
aſylum, which Ragoba found in our camp, in the | 
mean while, correſponded with the wiſhes of the 
ſupreme council, Who encouraged him to expect 
their protection. . His politics were, however, "mg 
no longer eligible, and be was conſidered only . 
as capable of aſſiſting our army in effecting war or 
peace with advantage. His monthly ,; llowance 
was greatly reduced; and he was given to under- 
ſtand; that our favour. for che future would 
depend on the fidelity * his conduct, 5 
endeavouring by his Wrigues or emiſſaries at EIS 
Poonah to counteraR, the views of his benefadtors. js 

| T he Marratto government, notwithſtanding bis ; 
reception in the Britiſh camp, of which. they 5 

bad the earlieſt intelligence, delegated commil- 95 
fioners to open a treaty with the general. But 
theſe commiſſioners did not arrive till the middle * 

of Auguſt, and were in no haſte when they came 2 

to bring forward the buſineſs. Their powers were 
o limited, that 1 it became neceſſary to diſpatch | 


ings, to Poonah o ms * moſt e s 
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A har Arbe kad ihe führ welt kette b, 
0 Mille Pübcküblit) an keßedition, that their pa- 
Wt dthrls dere, af leit ith et, Appt 
eg. 2 DN 
Age Heel 65 bern atk it Wilkes: i 
"6 abr Federal began tö Exhibit Weir Bü. 
Turn . du che auttibr6ts' powerd bf Luce. 
A lekjhe Fus s Yori, Which ab to "nite therk 
in one general and formidable confederacy for thb 
enkktinction of the Coin pany. The pridepla of thb 
Hig poverntibrt, 5 the Various evebts Which 
very herb atteridets their operitivn; Had Pro- 
weed dhe mot ünzverltt deteſtatlön and With, 
dd uit 75 excited” Cobh a feriots WiSrctith! 
Reliant of Cohen dinger' froth their Intrigies | 
12 * Exploits, às Sombfned the moſt difcorditir in. 
tereſts' and Kalhite natidhs, to defeat their ambi- 
1 7 EY They. kad detkröned Potetitates tes 
De their Wiens. The Subah of Nen 
= oe izier of Ouch and the Nabbb of the 
Carnatic, 3 , Were reduee 0. 3 flate of ſplendia 
1 Ir widom, the contemprible inftruments of Bri. 
\Tapacity,, and the faiſcrable trophies of un 
5 which threatened the dependetice of every 


1! 312! 


rince in the einpire. The ruin 'of the Rohillas 

2 was an awful s and inftruQive pi re of what each 

of them mig ht EN in their turn, Their dere- 

5 tion of be empe ror, perfidiouſly f firippmg Wim 
bis t tribute 1 the "ceffion of his Ha, 

0 incongruous with the faith or faw of nation 100 


a 5 cine of their own, Were 10 — 4 
| : 81 6 


Ts ke Tiens im II. any. 
8 thi eben engegetgente dete eckhücted 
billy "us Weaſtires of expeBeiity; ind chat they 


HO From ds fied PHicipNs, But theft" ür 


tresehery aud ut Part. "THe iat wee: MW. 
:* vived und torrdbbrited y bur very To 
- Hidde" bf reitewing HOMIATEY WTO THE MAkfatths, | 

he ecceß 16 Which we Pad Carried öuf c 
Aghint chefe powerful Mites Heighttned 8 
beute df paſt or mofe Giftabit 'grivvaiives, and . 
Vetted that general dite Which the Pievaſling | 
© Goinplekion of bur goverfiiritar Had fo Seng | 

. reared and accumulated.“ A fyſtem thus — | 


uncl imveterate Fatheröd ftichzth frbm'@nriipeny, 


Hd was at Yaſt matured d fendered bperttive By . 
dhe march bf in army throtigh the Pert of hb 
bduntry ; the Urter Expitfivn f the French 3 M 
that violent Prbpeifity for War, Which n 8 
. the councils of Calcutta. „ 


hits pre felitthe bf Pettetat *cxeritdin e 
Hated" W the Nizam of ke Decca, though 


does not appear chat he üd e 1 


{tice öf the flerffce Which it Wis Intciided to 
Have mide of Him in che Berür tretty: Indeed, 
mere wanted not 'ehouph af Ulilfes, iadlehendent of ; 
this circuttiftarice, to Ritriilate Mih i pröpeeling 
ig effecking an Unch fo neceffary to tte <bitlitigh. 


fiery. He was nt without Us mute of apprehieh- 5 


don from the power which menaced the Whöte: 
| his connection wich the Podunb altininitidtion'wis 
- Infihate and ibviotable ; he regarded Rapoba d 

EI oy eg antes herd "Ke | 
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| thought.che- Bombay: expedition to Poqnah fuch.a 
Hlagrant violation of treaty, that he imputed the 
deſtruction, of their army to the immediate inter 
ference of Heaven, by which the unjuſt are often | 
deſtined to fall in their own ſnares. . Theſe facts, 
and the animadverſions they ſuggeſted, he had 
avowed. ſo explicitly, that Moodajee Boonſla bad 
early appriſed the governor- general that the | 
« Nabob Nizam, and others alſo, who were all 
« alarmed at the encroachments of the Engliſh 
© in the Deccan, were waiting a favourable op- 
4 portunity to repel them.“ The Marrattos were, 
by this time, in a ſituation of peculiar embar- 
raſſment, being under the neceſſity of either coming 
10 final adjuſtment with the Engliſh, on their on 
terms, that they might be avenged of Hyder; or 
accommodating matters with the latter, that 
they might be able to exert their whole ſtrength 5 
in .repelling the inſults of the former. Hyder 
made the firſt advances, by offering a large ſum 
of money for reimburſing their expences in the 
late war; a conſiderable tribute for the conquered : 
countries; 3. and his whole. force: to aſſiſt them 8 
againſt the common enemy. Their predilection, 5 
however, for an accommodation with the En gliſh, 
2 defeated, for the time, the ſucceſs of theſe over⸗ 
tures, when the eſcape of Ragoba, in connection 
with various other circumſtances, completel y IC» 
verſed the face of affairs. By, the Nizam' 8 addreſs | 


SAS 


peace was unmediately concluded between the Mar- 


rate: and Hyder Ally 5 nd the heeft cops 
7 "_— 


aS F . 
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| faderagy- againſt the Engliſh accompliſhed. The 
plan of this important league directed that Hyder * 
and the Nizam ſliould attack the Carnatic and the 
northern Circars; that the forces of the Mar- 
rattos ſhould be employed on the ſide of Surat and 
the Guzurat ; and that the Rajah: of Berar ſhould 
inyade the. provinces: of Bengal. N uchiff Cam, 
and other chiefs on the weſtern extremities of In- 
dia, were alſo invited to act their part in this 
great effort, and to make the confuſion and dan- 
ger: general, by carrying fire and ſword. into Oude, 
Allahabad, and other provinces in that quarter. 75 
Moodajee Boonſla is the only one who. ſeems. to 
have become a partiſan to the cauſe with reluct- 
ance; and who acted a part againſt. bis inclina- | 
tion, that he might ſave his territories, from. the 
depredations of his neighbours., The enterprize 
intruſted to his execution: was not undertaken 
with any degree of promptitude. His army did 
not reach the frontiers of Bengal until the ap- 
proach of the rainy ſeaſon, which, however diſ- 
poſed for action, muſt have ſuſpended its operations 
for ſeveral months. Nor did the expedition, how- 
ever formidable in appearance, anſwer any other 
; purpoſe ultimately, than that it afforded the ſu- 
preme council an opportunity of returning the 
kindneſs ſhewn to the Bengal detachment on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, by furniſhing them ſuch 


a ſeaſonable ſupply OE Pe as wn. Haw „ 
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All ptoſpelts of accommodation with the Pooriah 
- miniſtry were now at an end. The Marritts agent 
In the Britiſh eamp,' by the decifion which the ge- 
netal thought necelary at length to aſſume, was 
Iauted to declare, in his maſter's name, that he 
| wud accede to no overtutes made by the Englith, 
not conelude à treaty with us on any other tertris 
chan un immediate ſurrender” of Ragoba, and the 
reſbration ef all our late 'captures on chat fide of 
India. This was à criſis of che utmoſt importance 
te the Whole complicated ſyſtem ef the Com : 
_ pitiy's Coticerns, Our preparations for action were 
krety where proſecuted with additional energy und 
expedition. Boribay ſtipulated with Goddard for 
> ſhare of che contueſt, and fupplied him with al 
the troops not indiſpenſably neceſfary to their · On 
defente. They declined, at the ſame time, par-. 
ting in the reſponſibility of the war, and de- 
tlared their utter incapacity to defray any part of 
the Expence, The government of Fort St. George, 
torwithitanding their -#bhorrence of a meaſure To 
pregnant, 2s they preſumed, with imminent and 
ine virable deſtruction, were -obliged, on the ſame 
acebut, to part with a large porxion of that forve, 
the want -f which they were ſoon to experience. 
he ſuperzer council concluded an alliance, oſſen- 
. Ave arid/aefenfive, with the Renta ef 'Ghot, whoſe 
| verritories, From their nature asd fituation, con- 
. | e partly of impenetrable woods, and partly 
' *=-<Czngeceſfible mountains, and lying en dhe Weſtern 
he Jumna, formed * inconfiderablo 
FORE wh” | ä barrier : 


* 5 
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barrier againſt 127 irruptions of the enemy from 
ME. quarter, We had this ſubſtantial adyantags | 
in the outſet, ; that they had neither union among 
8 nor money to ſtrengthen, inſpire, and 
5 expedite their exertions ; while our moſt impor- 
rant enterprizes had nothing to fear, as. yet, from 
any material defect in our pecuniary reſources... © 
That diviſion of the Guzurat which ligs towards 
the Indus was held by the Marratto family of the 
Guicawar. In the former war, the title to the 
ſucceſſion being conteſted, the claims of Fatty 
Sing Guicawar were eſpouſed, and carried into 
effect by our interference. On that occaſion the 
| Company. had. obtained very conſiderable ace ff. 
of territory. The right, to ſome of theſe at lead, 
Was ſabſequedtly. maintained in.the Poonah death), 
and became the principal article in reference 1 
Future i Wry, which. was theo. left. undeciged. 
The Nabob afterwards aſſerted, that this grant 


was the effect of extortion, while he had not che . 


Jberty of acting as a free agent; and that, in 
fact, without the concurrence af the Poonab go- by 
vernment, he had no right to make it, The .<0- 


operation of this chief was now. become 2 deſirable. = 


edles; and very _adyantageous offers were. belag : 
out to him in a propoſed treaty of allianse. He 
appears, however, extremely backward to enter | 
Into any new connection with the Engliſh. Our 
Zroops;paſled ade Tappee.the ſecond day of 1 80. 
Jr as their SAO which, in all N | 


* 
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Peiſhwa, which lay in the direct road to the capi⸗ 7 
tal of Bradera, where the Nabob refided, Was tlie 
oſtenſible object of this movement. Dubhoy, 
with its diſtrict, was ſoon reduced; but Futty 
Sing ſtill kept his diſtance. Nor was it without 
conſiderable management that he was induced, by 
the end of the month, to put his ſignature to a 
treaty for dividing the Guzurat between the par- 
| ties, and a perpetual FG of the er re e- 
vernment. : 
It was not till the 1 90 of Fabris that God- 
dard, reinforced by the Nabob's cavalry, inveſted 
the city of Ahmedabad, the capital of the pro- 
Vince. In five days it was taken by ſtorm. The 
whole ſurrounding country fell at the ſame time. 
The Nabob, being raiſed to the government by the 
general, was liberal enough in paſſing grants, to his 
| maſters, of thoſe diſtricts which they Kept in their | 
own hands. The general was anxidus to delay a 
final partition of the capture, until the more im- 
portant ends of the war ſhould be obtained. * But 
the gentlemen of Bombay, difſatisfied with the 
: diviſion which had been made, adviſed the ſu- 
perior council, from their own knowledge o of 
Futty Sing, not haſtily to ratify the treaty, with- 
out at leaſt reſerving to themſelves the right of in- 
fiſting on a ſubſequent adjuſtment, 
A powerful army, under Sindia and Hals, 
f had now taken the field, and ſeemed diret rectin 
their march for Surat. "They wete, however 


repel 


$: 


| fortreſs of 4 betty territory belonging” 6 "the . 


- * . 2 
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8 kercepted by General Goddard, who came up with - 


_ countryman. A confidential agent accompanied 
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them on the 8th of March, and was prevented at- 
tacking them in the night, as he intended, by 3 
letter from Mr. Farmer, one of the gentlemen left | 


a8 an hoſtage at Worgaum, and now in the enemy's 
| camp. | This informed him, that theſe two politis 
| chiefs were only ſolicitous of obtaining his friend- 


ſhip. 'On the following day both hoſtages were 
enlarged, and preſented themſelves before their No 


them, at the ſame time, from Sindia, who aſſured 
the general of his maſter's hatred to Nana Furneſe, 
the preſent Marratto regent; and defired an ex- 
planation of what was meant with regard to Sindia 


and the Peiſhwa ſeparately. He likewiſe preſſed 


the general to make propoſals for ſuch an agree- 
ment as might equally facilitate the views of both 

parties. This, however, the general declined, 7 
and expected information from Sindia, who. belt 2 


knew how ſuch a revolution was to be effected a as | 


might moſt effectually repay the trouble and ex- 


1 pence it would infallibly occafion. It is generally 

conjedtured, that Sindia's only view, by this mas 

'neeuvre, was to obtain the poſſeſſion of Ragoba 
| and his fon, and by chat means to aggrandize 


bimſelf in the ſtate, without any reference to Uhr 5 


47 advantage. His propofition certainly went to thar 
objeck. But his Vakeel, on delivering it, wis 
: immediately diſmiffed, with an affurance that 4 


*Englith would, by no means, be induced to ple 
A reſtra int upon Ragoba, nor riſk the ſafety 
= of 


8 rapid diſcharge of the artillery did prodigious ex- 


en e w. INDIA, 
of 1 his ſon; and, though ſincerely diſpoſed to a fair 

ſe me C ation, they would not raiſe his W to 
the government, without ſome, previous condition 6 
jo their favour. Sindia was, at the ſame time, 
darr ing on a ſecret correſpondence with PR 
drow, a refractory brother of Futty Sing, who whom 
be not only promiſed to aſliſt, but had regeived | 
bim into his camp, This, with ſome other in - 
| explicable inſtances in the conduct of Sindia, 
rompted the general to uſe all his endeavours to 
ring on an action between the two armies. Bur 
the wary Marratto was ſo much on his gvard, 
that a ſurpriſe was impracticable. And it was 
not ill Goddard, leaying every thing. behind, 
. | Puſhed rapidly. forward with the cavalry grenadiers, . 

and the moſt alert in the army, that he compelled 

5 the Marrattos to ſtand an engagement. Haying 
; Paſſed their principal guards with dexterity, he 
fell in without heſitation upon their camp. The 


| Seution among the Marratto horſe, and the vgri- 
ous attacks and evolutions were effected with ſo 
g much ſpirit, and directed with ſuck ability, that 
dhe enemy were driven from their poſt, and ogm · 
Pletely zouredl in leſs than ap kaur. . The Brixiſ 
ers, ſtung by the recollection of their late de. 
est, were anxious to wipe away that diſgrace, and 
retrieve the honour they had then oſt. . The very 
Epo, though fighting againſt their Open ttf 
Aeg, were even proud go be ane POE * ang on 
1 e ae ta 


1 


It 
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as ſhertiy after this, that Captain, Chrapheh, 
retutuimꝑ from a foraging expedition, at fame dif- 
Tune with only two battalions of ſepoys, four 
feld pieces, and à large convoy of proviſions, was 
intercepted by Sindia, at the head of twenty 
thouſand: men. It is not improbable that Camp- 
Bel had a choice of ground, adapted to the na- 
ture and number of. his petty force. In truth, it 
is otherwiſe incredible that he ſhould. have de- 
fendod himſelf againſt ſuch am army with fuccaſs. 
the loſs of five: or ſix hundred men, and carried 
way his conuoy unimpaired; In this action, it is 
mail, the fire of the flank companies did eminent 
n conſpicnons execution among the enemyꝰs ca- 
valry ; a circumſtance which, it has been ſcewdly 
enough remarked, might in a great meaſure have 
uriſem from ſorne pecuſiarity in tha poſition: of our - 


drops. Lieutenant Walſh. experienced alſo fſimilar 


Detached, with a battalion of ſepoys and a regi- - 


ſucceſs againſt an obvious diſparity of numbers. 


ment of cavalry, to ſurpriſe a camp of ſix thou 5 N 82 


' fand Marrattes, and finding the infantry could 
not besch chem before day, that me defign. might 
not be fruſttated, he determined to make his 

15 attack with the horſe only. - The enterprize was 

_ hazardous; but eenducted with bravery and"{ilR Ye 

+ The enemy. was routed {May zd] with great 
- Naughtor. | Their own cannon were occupied 
- againſt them wick ſuch adroitneſs and reſdlution, 
— of thoſe who eſcaped were utterly ar 
Ee, | 5 ; a loſs . 
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the Engliſh. _ 1s -k 


| Soon after Major "WR ok adn two. 8 
lions of ſepoys, - ſurpriſed and put to flight a body . 


of ſeven thouſand Marrattos. The ſeaſon, how- 
ever, approached when both armies were obliged 


to repair to winter quarters, that they might 


avoid the pernicious effects of the rainy months. 


In every action with the enemy, and in ſpight of 
every advantage which numbers could beſtou, our 
trdops were uniformly victorious and triumphant. 


Indeed, nothing could reflect greater credit on the 
general, the officers, and even the privates at large, 


nor eſtabliſh a more operative conviction of our 
ſuperior proweſs. in the field, than the conſtant 


ſucceſs which attended all our exertions as 
this campaign. | 
Nor were the akon of hs Cotipany? s 


troops leſs ſplendid and material on the frontiers . 
of the Bengal provinces. Early precautions had 
been taken to guard againſt any incurſion of mhe 


enemy on this fide: of the country. Ghod, as 


had been foreſeen, in conſequence of its recent 
connection with us, was inſtantly attacked by a 


_ 


powerful body of Marrattos. But Major Popham, 8 


with only a handful of men, ſoon cleared, the 


country of theſe marauders; drove, them before - : 
him TOY: a conſiderable part of cheir own „ and TY 


com- 


4 loſs how to account for ſo: ſudden a diſaſter. LP 

The commander, with a great number of officers - 

| and men, were left dead upon the ſpot; and the 
camp, eee ber into the bands of 


a 5 „ „ * n Sas Fo — 


cbmtnahdel ſuch an acceſſion of territory, as 


might have proved of importance, but that it 
Nauf 
Gbaljer ſtood in the midſt of this petty ſtate. It 


could not be retained. The celebrated 


was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Marrattos, and 


probably as great an eye-ſore to the natives as 
Gibraltar, under the command of a Britiſh gar- 


riſon, is to the Spaniards. The anxiety of Mr. 


Haſtings for the reduction of this place was no 
ſecret to the major, whoſe own ſolicitude for diſ- 


tinction, in the line of his profeſſion, powerfully 
excited the enterprize. The fortifications, which 
were of great ſtrength, incloſed the ſummit of a 
prodigious high hill, encircled by rocks, and 
equally barricaded on every ſide by the moſt 
tremendous precipices. The ground which lay 
within the works was ſo extenſive and ſo fertile 
as to be equal to the ſubſiſtence of any number of 


men which the defence of the garriſon might.” | 


require. The major, perhaps, formed any hopes 


of ſucceſs which he might entertain, againſt a poſt- 
which the princes of Indoſtan had always pro- 


nounced impregnable, on that confidence and ſe- 
curity which are natural to ſuch a ſituation. Some 


natives, from motives which do not appear, had 
diſcovered a ſecret paſſage, by which they ſcram- _ 
bled up the rocks, and entered with fafety in the 
night. The major, informed of this important 


eircumſtance, had the track minutely examined; 


and conceiving, from the report, a bare poſſibility , 
of lueceſs, he boldly determined to riſk all the 
"0G i, e 
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conſequences of a failure. The attempt was at- 
tended with ſuch imminent hazard and difficulty, 
as rendered the fuccels which followed uncom- 
monly brilliant. The conſternation and ſurpriſe, 
occafioned by a capture thus rapid and unexpected, 
had an immediate and powerful operation en the 
enemy. They inftantly.xgtreated from the whole 
cireunyacent country; and it is faid the alarm even 
reached Sindia in his capital, Ougein, Vun he 
had juſt retired from the Guzurat. 
Suſpending our attention to the Company's af- 
fin in the —.— and upper parts of India for 
the preſent, it may not be improper in this. place 
to give ſame account of the tranſactions, which, 
at the ſame time, agitated the powers and thyeat- 
ened aur intereſts on the coaſt of Coromandel. 


— DI. . 
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tor Oircar and Peſticiſh—Hyder Ally invades the 
- -Carnatie—The Conſequences of that Ebem— T. 
. Preſidency and the Nabob equally unprepared — Kate | 

of the. Army —Sir- Hector Monro takes the Field — 
Baillie r Situation—His Diſafter—Sir Eyre Coote's 
\— Arrival==He beats the Enemy in four pitched Battlts 
Auer with the Dutch—Expedition againſt their 
_ Settlements in Sumatra The Fall of Negapatam on 
- the Coromandel C, TTY 2282 
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3 e of our late war hi : 
_ with France was communicated to the governor- 
general of Bengal fo early as July 1778; and his 
thorough conviction of this great and intereſting 
fact produced an immediate and ſenfible influence 
on all the meaſures of the fupreme council. The 
deſtination. of Count d'Eftaing's fleet, which. was 
then unknown, was not unnaturally ſuppoſed to 
be ſome of our capital ports on the Indian ſhore. 
| Report, which for the moſt. part magnifies where 
it does not fabricate, gave weight to the conjefturs.* 


The Chevalier St. Lubin was ſtill at che Durbar, 


and obſerved to be frequent in cloſe conference 


with the Peiſhwa. e Which tha ores. 7 


* 
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ment of Calcutta took to repel the impending dan- 
ger were, to bring their differences with the Mar- 


ratto fates to a ſpeedy. deciſion; to take inſtant 
poſſeſſion of all the French ſettleménts i in Bengal, | 


and make a complete capture of all their ſhips in 


the river; and to recommend the ſiege of Pondi- 


cherry to the preſidency of Fort St. George, as a 
meaſure which ought to be adopted without delay. 
The papers found on Mr. Chevalier, the governor 
of Chandernagore,. who was apprehended making 
his eſcape at Cuttack, gonfirmed the neys of hoſ- 
tilities having commenced between France and 
England in Europe; and confequently juſtiſied 
theſe preparatory arrangements for the dae con- 
flict in that part of the world. - 
The Engliſh had commenced hotties tet 
the French factories and ſettlements at Chander- 
nagore,'at Yaman, at Catical, at Maſulipatam, and 
other places, the moment they were authorized to 
conſider them as enemies with whom they were at 
ar. Immediate depradations were at the ſame 
time made on their trading veſſels, both in the 
Ganges and on the coaſts of Coromandel. It was 
not, however, till the beginning of Auguſt that 
the preſidency of Madras were prepared for un- 
dertaking the veduction of Pondicherry; Sir Ed- 
ward Vernon commanded the ſmall Britiſh naval 


force at that time in the Indian ſeas, The ſqua- 


dron, with which he failed. againft* Pondicherry, 
gonſiſted only of two frigates, a ſloop of war; and 
_ 93 l He ſoon encoun- 
> C | tered, 
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wore, in a very warm engagement, which laſted 
laſted above two- hours, a French fleet of ſupe- 
rior force, under the command of. M. de Tron- 

_ jolly» The Engliſh admiral, who had manifeſtly 
the better in this fight, expected the enemy to 
have met him once more, and that he would have 
endeavoured at leaſt to have kept the town om 
being inveſted by ſea, as well as by land, found 
it ever after impoſſible to bring on a battle. Aſter 
near a month's manceuvring to no purpoſe, the 
French fleet abandoned the coaſt, and leſt the 
Britiſh flag triumphant. Pondicherry was imme . 
diately and cloſely blockaded. . The defence was 
ſpirited and indefatigable. M. de Bellecombe, 
governor of the town, and general eommandante | 
of the French ſettlements in India; gained -immor- 
tal reputation by his gallantry and perſeverance. | 
in this fiege: The beſiegers, however, ſoon gained 
2 viſible. ſuperiority, and continued ta carry on 
their approaches with increaſing dexterity and 
diſpatch, though the daring and vigorous opera- 
tions of the garxiſon rendered the utmoſt caution a 
matter of neceſſity, and, together with the violent . 
rains which then frequently fell, conſiderably re- 
. tarded' their works. After a month's extreme la- 
our, the place was deemed no longer tenable. 
On the day preceding that which had been fixed 
. on for, making the aſſault, the governor propoſed 
a gapitulation, which was readily granted, in a 
manner which gave ample and honourable tefti- ; 
mon o the bravery, of the enemy. Whatever e 
b . E 4 | 
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was propoſed, that did nor interfere with the pubs" 
lie ſecurity, was liberally admitted.” On this ac- 
count alone the European part of the garrifon' 
| were ſent to France, and the fepgys, and other 
native troops in the oouttty, diſbanded: The 
Honours of war were allowed, und, as a particular 
mark of attention to M. de Belleoombe, the regi- 
ment of Pondicherry, at his requeſt; wore per- 
mitted to keep their colours. Nearly three hun- 
dred pieces of artillery became the prize of the 
| conquerors, who ſeized, at the ſame dime, all 
public property, but ſecured whatever was private 
to the owners. Our toſs amounted to co hundred 
and twenty-four flain, and above fix hundred = 
wounded. Of the enemy, little ſhort of the tame 
number were killed and wounded ; a cireumſlanoe 
Which abundantly demonſttates their 2zeal'in' the 
| fervice of their country, and the obſtinacy with 
Wich = moo 2 r eee 
tremity. 90 „ ae 
Theſe e on the pe bf the Feiglith; * 
| the uniform ſucceſs which attended them, co-ope- 
= fared, with a variety of other cauſes, to renderithe 
| extenſion of our power an object of ſerious atten» 
tion and concern, eſpecially to the neighbouring 
princes. The fall of Pondicherty was at leaſt im- 
mediately followed dy the ſettlement of the Gun- 
toor circar. It was an acquifition which che pre- 
| fidency, of Madras had, for tome time, been very 
anxious to obtain, as, from its ſituation, it muſt 
N have enabled them 0 the French nation 
| from 
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by land with. the four northern ciran; nnd to 

and Shoſe of dae " reals Jing. however, 
vas in preſent poſſeſſion of it, as a jaghire; for life, 
for, which he was tributary to his brother, the Su- 
bah af the Deccan, and by whom he was bound 
not to. diſpoſe of it in any manner, or to any 
perſon, without his conſent or approbation. This 
province, in the treaties by which the other four 
were conveyed and confirmed to the Company, | 
was alſo ordained to become our's at the death of 
Bazalet Jung. We were, at the fame time, re- 

ſlrained from all attempts by negociation or bar- 
Bain, excepting by the thediation of the Nizan, 
to obtain the Guntoor before the time ' allotted» 
Theſe treaties further provided, that we ſhould _ 
aſſiſt the Njzam with our forces, in all caſes of 
Var or invaſion ; that we ſhould operate as a check 
on the reſractory diſpoſition of Baaalet Jung, to 


the degree of diſpoſſeſſing him of the jaghire tho i 


moment he entered on meaſures dangerous to his 
brother. or inconfiſtent with the tranquillity of hs 
Sovetnment : and that any alliance with the ene- 
mies of the Company, or giving them any aſſiſt- 
ance,” ſhould render him liable to a forfeiture, nat 
- only of his poſſeſſons, an 4 


5 ſcom us or his bruther. 


©; Notwirhflandingitheſs Se adds F 
 acles, ſo eagerly defirout had the prefidency ben | 
tv anticipate the proprietory of -this valuable tenri- 


moch, as he found the requiſitions of the Company 


accident, opportunity, and ambition, diſſolved 


| friendſhip of the French was no longer adequate 
to his protection. The intereſt of the Engliſh pre- 
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tory, that overtures had been frequently ſubmitted 
to the Nizam on the ſubjeR. But this prudent ſo- 


vereign adopted the wiſe policy of not granting too 


were endleſs. Theſe direct applications to him were 
however ſuch unequivocal acknowledgments of his 
fovereignty, as ought to have been an inſupera- 
ble bar to their treating with any other. But time, 


the obligations which had been formerly deemed 
binding. Bazalet had been frequently charged 
with entertaining a predilection for the French. 


He was ſtrongly ſuſpected on this oocaſion to be 


ſolely directed by their influence. He had received 


5 a body of troops into his ſervice, which, though 
N compoſed of vagabonds from almoſt all the nations 
in Europe, were yet commanded by one Mr. 


Lally, a Frenchman. Strong and repeated re- 
monſtrances were made to him on this ſuſpicious 
meaſure. His apology was not ſatisfactory. The 


dominated every where to ſuch a degree, that 


it was madneſs to riſk their reſentment. Their 


intrigues were ſeconded by menaces. The ap- 
proaches of Hyder Ally, who by this time had 
extended his conqueſts to the frontiers of the circar, 

completed the wiſhes of the preſidency, by terri - 


fying the timid Bazalet into compliance. He was 


at the ſame time perhaps diſguſted by the licenti- 
ouſneſs of his new auxiliaries. He had therefore, in 


335 7 * 1 b ” 
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from the difficulties to which he was reduced, and 
„the apprehenſtons ke'entertained for his fafety, in 
apply ing to the Engliſh "for protection and relief. 


He ſoon: after entered into à treaty of friendſhip 
and alliance, and on our ſide of aſſiſtance and de- 


ſence, with the council of Fort St. George. 


<this agreement, which took place without the know- 
ledge or intervention of the Nizam, he diſmiſſed 


«the French troops; and ſurrendered the N 


cirear into the hands of the Company. 

It was propoſed in council, that the gde 

ef of this important tranſaction hould be tranſ- 

_-mitted to the Subah, and the completion of it 

Auſpended till his conſent could be obtained, that 
ſome appear ance of reſpect at leaſt might be paid 
to the treaties ſubſiſting between both parties. 
This temperate and equitable advice was however 
- overruled - by the majority. Thus did the Com- 


pany” $ ſervants carry. a compact, including new 
a arrangements of connection, revenue, and terri 
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| the. Pee” the year 1578, * thought himſelf j. uſtifled | 


with a ſubject, without the patticipation'or 8 


ol his ſovereign. Nor could the ſupreme goveri- 
ment obtain any other information of this very ex- 

traordinary buſineſs, than that a negociation for 
Stanting the Guntoor, upon certain conditions; to 


the Company, was carrying on with the "faireſt - 


ptroſpect of ſucceſs. It was not ſo much as ſpecified 


either with whom it was conducted, or by whom the 


. Ig be made. RewWwas eee 


Henne * | 9 | with 
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with every fdfmality, full ten months hone nr 
official accounts of it reached Bengal, 
The Guntoor circa was imuediataly farmed our, 
upon u leaſe. of ten years, to.the Nabob of Arcot, 


who has long aQted as the great farmer-general of 
the Company in this part of India, N mo- 
luments may accrue to the the profits of : 


their maſters, from this extenſion of the Nabob's 
credit, ſeem rather problematical, His debts have 
not only reduced them to the greateſt difficulty, 
but opened ſuch a field of intrigue for a number 
of unprincipled individuals, as have ſullied the 
Britiſh name. Avarice ſeems the diſeaſe of his 
natute, and his reluctance to diſcharge, his pecu- 
. Diary obligations is ſtrengthened with his years. 
The Nizam had always regarded his encroach- 
ments in the Deccan with jealouſy, He knew the 
Principles that inſpired him. He ſaw him now 
under a very alarming aſpect of public affairs; and 
the impreſſion of various interefting tranſactions 
at once puſhed forward into a fituation, ſo near, 
ſo critical and ſo unerpected, that no moderation 
could prevent diſputes, or vigilance guard againſt 
danger, It was expected to ptove ſtill more offen- 
five to Hyder Ally, between whom and the Nabob 
\thers ſubfiſted the moſt inveterate and implacable 
animoſity. Nor did that prince. long diſguiſe his 
| ſentiments of a meaſure, which ſtruck him as in- 
tended to ohſtroct his operations on the northern 

a ann 


wle 
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 quiſitions, or.to Heilitate  concatted attack wn 
his intereſt in that uaſectled quarter. 
Baꝛzalet Jung ſoon became alarmed "FT > 
naces he received, and the dangers which pathered 
round him. Not thinking the troops within reach 
of the Gyntoors equal to his protection, he urged 
the prefidency. for an immediate and powerful re- 
inforcement. A conſidera ble detachmeat, under 
| the command of Col. Harper, was forthwith. ſent 
an that ſervice. He was at the ſame time, wich- 
haps without any real neceſſity, ordered to take 
bis route through part of Hyder's dominions. But 
Hyder was too jealous and tenacious of his rights 


| to permit the ſaws liberties. here Which bad been 


taken on the other fide of India. Harper had na 
ſooner entered the Cuddepab, than he announced 
to the afficerypf, Hyder, an. that Ration, the-ob+ 
ject and 
was, that he ſhould, be oppoſed, and the paſſes 


f his march. Their anſwer B 


| landing, e e e 'Hea, 


found the trees cut down acrofs the way at Atcour, 


other means. of defence and obſtrucdion adopted, 0 
and 2 large body of troops firongly poſted tc 


diſpute his paſſage. Having no orders ta co 


8 maence poſtilities, the dread of being incloſed by 


the enemy, and preſſod for time, he gave up the 
deſign for the preſent, and fell back to Innaconda, 
which he reached. the 14th of April [27% % fr 
* no e dae ? 
Aware 


a -* 
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„Aware that the treaty for 'th& Guntoor oitcap | 


was not in all reſpeRs conforniadl&ts the ſpirit and 
tenor of engagments ſubfiſting between the Nzyam 


aud the Oompany, it was determined immediately & 


on the conclufion'? of that buſineſs to appoint 


wefident at. the court of Hydrabad. Mr. Hollon@ 
was therefore preferred to that ſituation, and in- 


ſtrocted to declare the determination of the pre 
fidency, to preſerve inviolably the treaty” of 19476) 
to ſnew that their late agreement with Bazaler 


Jung was no infringement of it, and that they 


had hitherto made all their applications to the 
Nizam, as anſwerable for the deportment of his 
brother, but that their apprehenſions from the 
French troops had impelled them at laſt to oper 
2 negociation directly with Bazalet. He Was to 


_ aflure him at the ſame that the Peſhevſh; or tri- 


bute, for the northern circars, which had not for 


ſome time paſt been Lr e 50 


delayed only on that account. 
The account of this appointment, Waben * 


the ſuperior government, ſtates only, that the pre- 
ſidency of Fort St. George ſeriouſly dreaded the 


reſentment of the Nizam, from his attachment to 
the 'Poonah miniſtry, his hatred to Ragoba; and 
our concern in the Marratto diſſentions; that, as 
the northern circars were much expoſed to inva- 
fion from the Deccan; and the Subah's friendſhip 


| extremely doubtful, they deemed it highly expe- 
dient to have the beſt and earlieſt intelligence of 


- is m and that for this purpoſe, and for ſet- 
ting 


F 
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ting: whatever related to the Guntqor ciraar; and 
the diſmiſſion of the French troops, they had ap- 
pointed Mr. Hollond their reſident at the Nizams 

Durbar, and inſtructed him to correſpond with-the 


ſupreme, council on ts deſerved. their 15 2 


en in that Warten.... 400 112 ; 
Our refident was de by the Nizam with, 
every. mark of reſpect. He- flated a variety of 
inſtances, to prove with what fidelity he had vair y 
ſormly maintained his engagements to the Com 
pany. He aſſumed the ſole merit of having in: 
duced his brother to part with the French troops, 
whom he had taken i into his on ſetvice, that they 
might not join either Hyder Ally or the Marrattos. 
But, when at a ſubſequent audience the affairs of 
| the Gantoor province were opened, and he under- 
ſtood that a body of our troops had marched. for 
the protection of the country againſt the deſigns 1 
of Hyder, i in expectation that his own forces would 5 


join them. for accompliſhing that 'purpoſy, it sn 
. faid that his countenance was at once exceedingly 9 8 


changed, and he laboured under the greateſt and 
moſt viſible anguiſh' of mind, It appears as if 
be bad reſolved on revenge from this moment, and” 

that in all his ſubſequent conferences with Hollond 
this inſult was conſtantly uppermoſt in his mind; 
that he frequently urged. the groſs abſurdity of af- 
ſecting a friendſhip, notwithſtanding a conduct 
thus glaringly hoſtile ; that his feelings would by 
no means ſuffer. him to brook ſuch an interference 
nich hi 05 concerns ; that the intentions im- 


% 


5 Ley; that the treaty required our troops to be im- 
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pued 1 Hyder Ally, of moleſting his . 
country, had ng exiſtence bur in our inſidious po- 


wediately countermanded from entering the circar; 


| himſelf oppoſe them; and that Hyder Ally was 


or, if the treaty was not to be regarded, he would 


about to chaſtiſs the proſidency for their perfidy, 
| by ſuddenly falling on the Carnatic in his former 


mode of overrunning the country, plundering an! 


burning every thing before ms * e 
rvoiding fixed battles. 

In conſequence of Holtond's' frvpuniths recep- 
Hande it was reſolved in council 'to 


au il « remiſſion of the tribute for the northern 


de was to be fatiefied with an abatement from five 


cremes eould noc be obtained.” Thefe were held 
by a phirmaund or grant from the great Mogul, 
| who fiilt affumed the filly prerogative of giving 
away countries, into which he had not the privi- 
lege of entering. This, they preſumed, eftalliſhed 
their free and waconditional right to elle fire 
circam, and their receiving them afterwards: from 
"the Nizam, en paying an annual tribute, was a 
farrender of the Company's property. Theſe 
| Lens wore moch laboured in a minute from the 
 prefidemt, which was adopted. Hollond was con- 
fequently infirufted ta mention no compromiſe, nor 
to flipulate for any part of the Peſheuſh, until all 
Kis exertions to prevail with the Nizam to relin- | 
| quith ede whole proved unſucceſsful,” Ja that, caſe, 


Wel * ä the rate at 
| 1 __ 


9 
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which the Company: bed. held. the enn | 
firſt fix years. | 

It happened rather men for the cases 
of this propoſal that it was made When the pay- 
ment of the amear was expeRed, and. while his 
roſeotments for the injuries dane to his intereſt, in 

the affair of the Guntoar province, | eB gil 
warmly ayowed. He now conceived the pref» 
dene; to de bent on war, and opeply declared 

_ himſelf prepared to meet them. He threatened 
w joio Hyder Ally, and defired that his opinion 
wight be irimediately camniunicated 10 the pre- 
fidency, .and- a ſpeedy anſwer retumed, left his 
tops advanced an Colonel Harper, in his way to 
the Guatagr. Hollond, though regularly adviſed 
by the prefidency to aſſure the Nizam that np 
theeat vas meant, but that whatever remiſſign co 
de gbtained {hould proceed entirely from his own 


to perſiſt in urging che regyifition, as having a ſolid 
foundation jp equity, as what could not be gizen 
up, and az, a meaſure with which the Nizag's 

compliance was expected. He was alſo. author 
rized 20 dd, that, though they meant 40 pay ghe 
x hole arrears when convenient, they were pot un- 


prepared to retaliate whatever ſtaps might be take 


bounty and frjendſhip, mas cold, at the ſame m. 


to embarra6 ar inſult them: It mas een infle 


— puated, that the preſidency hope the forges. pn 
der Tally would he diſmiſſed, and dined tp 
march towards the ſea coaſt, that all the Eyrqpaans 
. out "MAG" 


countries, 


* ner * p- A e 
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countries; and that the” hakives ſhould in like "A 


wa | 


Wa ce 


ihiig could be ore inpolitic FY the 6ager 


ee 


e forward at preſenf, and Hollond Was in- 


forme on the laſt day of Auguſt, "that the Peſh- 
coſh would be expeRted, and demantled as uſual, 

or the payment of it 'enforced ; that Immediate 
war would follow the fiſt "refuſal, and that be 
might have his audience” 6f ahs't in two days. | 
Theſe declarations were ſueceeded by formal no- 

tice to prepare for bis departure. The Nizam 
eyen talked publicly of taking the feld whenever 
the tainy months were at an' end. "Happily, the 


© ſupreme council totally condemned the offenſive 
©. meaſures, which for ſome time had been thus 80 
— ing forward with the Subah. They diſpatched a a 
letter to that prince, as ſoon as they were made 
8 acquainted with his fituation; in which, without 


arraigning the conduct of the Madras brendeney, . 


they endeavoured to foothe and allay hisapprehen- 
ons, to ſatisfy him that no meaſtres could be fi- 


nally ſettled without their concurtenoe, and to 
conciliate his confidence, by aſſuranoes that they 
would ſuffer no infringement of the treaty. between 
them. T hey told him, Hollond was directed to 
ſuſpend his negociation until he received further 
inſtrüctions from his immediate conſtituents, to 


hom they had written on the ſubject. They i in- 
cloſed copy © of their letter to the Nizam in that 
Which they directec to Madras. And, not ſe- 
„ ness 5 yt 5 yerely - 


* * * 
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* condemning-; what had taken 


only enjoined a, ſtrict compliance with wg mea- 


ures now recommended for the reſtoration of that 
mutual cordiality which had formerly diſtinguiſned 
their connection. The Nizam was on the eve of 
-avenging himſelf for the wrongs done him by the 
Madras preſidency, when this letter artixed, which | 
he received with the greateſt, ſatisfaction: «If 
what you write, ſaid he, is from your heart, 
and the government of Madras will adbere 


ey ſtrictly to meaty,,and will, n relinquiſn the poſj- 


« ſeſſion of the treaty, it, i. well z if not, I have 
nothing of greater, conſequence than deſending 


my country. It is from this new line of con- 


duct of the Engliſh Company that the founda- 


tions of enmity have been laid in an whole | 
% country of Indoſtan . . 


Aa Ty 


The council of Madras were 8. F5Y 


| Las by. this, interference of the ſupreme goveru- 


They did not expect that their endeavours 
Ky Te the Company from, ſo heavy a burden 
g ſhould be charged to a anton violation of faith: 


Their conduct to the Nizam had been blameable 8 


only for the extreme forbearance they had ſhewn - 
him.” They imputed his reſentments to that teme 


rity which 1 generally originates in a conſoioul- £ 


neſs of impotence. They alledged, that whatever 


hoſtile intentions he inight reall lly really indulge aroſe en- 


tirely from the Marratto war; and they bold? 
juſtified the detention of the tribute, by the exam- 
Ple e Nate prefidency had. ſet them of 
3 ff) | A2 8 deveſt- 
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en tue emperer of his. They even on- 
tended; that" this Wüs u queſtion in which the ſu- 
periot board had no concern; and that the chufe 
in the act ef parliament, from which they derived 
their atthötity, could not be conſtrued to juſtify 
"theif interference. They voted the rbbal und f- 
| proof Halo For obeying their inſtrostiohs 


in correfponaing with the ſupreme council in Cal- 
Evita,” Who, notwithſtunding, continued bis ap- 
Ppoititement as the Company's reſident t the court 
of Hydrabad. This wohappy 'diſpute was, after 


— uch altetcation and warmth, brought to a con- 


chuſiom, ant ſatisfaction obtained for tie Nizam, 
"while the whole circumjacent country was dn % 
Aste of actüal invaſion, by a faſpenfion ef Mr. 
- "WhitehiM, who bad YFacceeded Sir Thomts Num- 
bold in that government. Bs UP, 
The failure of "Harper's Sehnde Wough 
_ "bVitgito ho Mmiſcontiu@'6n bis part, brought Him 
And Uiſgrace with the prefidenty, Ry the ſpirited 
FHiterfertnte of Hyder, he tad been obliged to 
Wait for freſh orders. Nor did theſe werive till 
He Was in want boch ef an proviſion, 
Wich preveritel his march by the onhy way in 
Which it ought at firſt, and could bow be pur- 
"ſhell. Phe bete) dibeobcetted eutitely che defgns 
Pi phe: Willing to erculpste them- 
ſebves at Hatper's expende, they charged hirn with 
| \procrafiination, and füpetſedet him in the com- 
want, "by runs neg rae in  his/Read. 
ſuccburin . 
48 . les 


1 


Dow lah and his foo; as examples of the danger 


his. conne@tion with the Raglith, whaſs councils. 


he treated with contempt; While he ſpoke. of their 
| politics as dangerous and profligate in the extreme. 
Hle praſeſſed to know them perſęctiy. They wers, 
N Nen the Ty AIP gr | 
8 E 2M" ee bs 


truſted, at the ſame time, as proofs that they were” 
by no means ſo formidable, even in arnns, as was 


i vainly imagined by thaſe who had ant courage o | 
ace them. For theſe rgaſons he could not agr. 
ta putting the circar into the hands af thoſe wha 
| had been his old and igveterate enemies. Nor wass 
A RAIL erw xb. a4 | 
whether he r the nature of thoſe. — 5 


who could never be induced to part with any thing 
they had once obtained. He pointed to Swjah 


and ruin which unifornily; attends their friendſhip. _ 
And he threatened to puriſh his perſiſtence in this 
impolitic connection, by joining his treops With 


Sn and _— eee Wen of all d 


The ben 5 0 * Saas 9 


ment gave Hyder à full opportunity of convincing - | 
both the preſidency and their new ally how mπ]¹.aJd 

mu had been in eameſt io the advice be had given. 

; * of thoſe rapid movements for which his 


"M$ a 1 $3 | th Sy 2 
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Jung was the wre preſſing, that Hyder Ally, in. . 
n lettets 10 him, remonſirated Rronghy-againſt/ 


338 rar FOND IN TNDTA" | 


military conduct Has been 
he foddenly entered the dominlons of Bazgler, and, 


| ravaging all the open country, confined him within 


the walls of his capital, Adonl. Thus cireum- 
ſtanced, he repreſented at Madras the abſolute un- | 
poſſibility of now/fulfilling his engagements Ile 
therefore requeſted: that they would withdraw their. 
troops and civil officers from his terricories; astheir: 
continuance might expoſe him n the whole pro- 
vince to fill greater ſeveritie .. 


Differences ſubſiſting raving the preſidenoy 


and Hyder Ally, which had been mor or leſp wi. 
dening ever ſinoe that diſgraceful moment in which 
he had forced their fignature to a treatygoſ pence 
and cloſe alliance at the gates of Madras had 


lately been attended with ſo many irtimating/cic- 


cumſtances on both ſides, that ſincete accommoda- 
tion, however defirable, was no longer tobe ex- 
pected. He had, indeed, Idlieited our friendſhip | 


5 with an aſſiduity which can only be juſtiſted ſby the 


conviction which he entertained of its wility. And 


every prihoiple of juſt policy pointed him out a8 


the natural ally of the Company. But their auld 
vants, by a ſeries of ill uſage; by fulfilling; no 
promiſe they had given; by a breach of every 


. rreaty they had made; and by returning his kindeſt 4 


offices with ingratitude; converted him into one 


of their bittereſt and moſt determined enemies. 


He was by far the moſt powerful neigbbour they 
bad on the cot of Coromandel. He poſſeſſed. 


| Ne 8 countries which n ; 


* 
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TRAN! rfid rn INDIA. „ 
3 extremities of the:Carnatie, ann D 
' fluence, from wealth,1dominion, and military fores, 
among the Nairs, Nabobe, and princes, in theſe 
parts, might, ſpecially; in times of war havbws 
been rendered of the moſt eſſential conſęequence 43 
our intereſt. But: the politics of the/| prefidency. 
had been warped; for years, with the prejydices. of 
| Mabommed Ally. who, animated by an igvineiblße 
hatred to the perſon! and fortuna of Hyder, em- 
ployed all bis aniſce and, intrigues to foment cha 
difference between him and, the Engliſh. This is 
the only probable account hat has yet hęen yen 
of the treatment which that great man experienced 
from the counci! f Madras. The Nabob urged 
them, with all his, addreſs, to: join the Marrattos 
in putting a flop to the progrels -of Hyder's cone | 
queſts, and, by a ,wellconcerted plan of co - ope Bp 
ration, to-cruſh' his rifing grandgut. They, might - 
think it prudent; to ſoften the; abſolute rejeQipn. of | 
His ſyſtem, by an unqualified acquieſcenge--in the | 
reſentments that produced it. And perhaps it was 
not eaſy, under ſuch circurmſtances, to, preſeryg = 
the eſteem of their ally, without aſſuming a cools 


neſs to a Se whom he prafeſſed ene 
diſlike. Ie ts 


4 D 
. 


- 
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eeepc 8. Mahie, à fart Gd onthe 
MNalabar coaſt, in the vicinity of Hyder 's domi- 
nions, was, by the predilection which it diſcovered. 
him to have for the French, the occaſions, of, his Des | 
ſhewing an une quivocal antipathy tothe prefidency 
af .. This port: belonged to one of Hyder's 
E: bort . N 25 NT 


9 1 


6 THANSACTIONS IN 1b 
eriburdty pritces ; and he cotifideradt inn 
the Hhe of that protection which he 'exttnte''ts 
M his Greitories, Ie was fþr this reaſon, and en 
enfonſtrated agalnſt the 
— W e, of all gatiütts; 
kad eftabliſhed KQorits, or were individually ſst- 


tec for the purpoſes of cartying on muten cem. 
| herelal integccurſe With the inhabitants of his dd. 


millions, and to the teciprotal advantage bf theit 
ſteſpectite countries, both in India and Europe: 
While theſe adveritirers acted the part of good 
KbJets, bib Utouglit it his duty, as well f ltere; 
is defend them againſt overy- power who "(ould 
dars to interfupt e He diſavewed 
tan afly ars or concern in the private quale 
reis which. Wight azitate che different nauuns in 
| ; but Was his fetious "detbrehiviation” to 
thafdet the hoftitibies againſt Makie 68 pritichaa 
Aimed at Mm; and eng 6 en 
| 364 Fevenge them to the utmoft of "his power. His 
Vaksel bt Madras was authorized te defiouncs, in 
die uuf explicit texts, Uh recen hn the. 
nutte, uileſs this nad project was lid aflde, 
Tue irength of the French, however, and thiole 
intrigues in this place, was an object of very Te+ 
mus attentzen ts the welfäfe of the Cempaby. 
It Wis eanſequertly refalved to profecite” the en- 
tetprise of 193. The detachment Was dom. 
nanded By Colonel Braithwaite, whoſe rapid e- 
Uivits and ſuccefs in tedueing the Pt defeated 


ths intention of Hyatt, VHS ae to have pre 
ſerved , 


3 TRANS ACTIONS: IN DIA. * 
en , and bo ever after confideted — 
Hurd as 2 perſonal. OE ey ob: oblige in 
honqur tu retaliate. 8755 Wi n ain I ay 
Phe Nabob of Meehe hs "Te ehended the 
: moſt: ſerivus conſequences from the — of 
Hyder Ally, was incefſant in apprifing the oon · 
ci of ches impending danger. He pointed out 
{och a diſpoſition of the forces as might Beſt an- 
Fer the exigencies of the ſervice. The ſudden- 
nels, or unexpettcd celerity, with which the enemy 
would-accotpliſts his intention g the confletnation = 
ad diſtraction inuident to an invaſion; the gene 
ral moleſtation which the rapidity of the 'cavaley 
would occafion ; were cirtumſtances which muſt 
 binpede. the collection of troops ſcattered in re- 
mote ſituations, Draught bullocks for the artillery, 
und coolivs, or porters, for aihling in the convey» 
unce both of baggage and proviſions,” iu fuck''s 
moment of trepidation, it would be almoſt impoith- = 
| Ve to procute. He affured them, at the fame 
ume, that he bad neither treafure nor troops in 
which hv could place any ſubſtantial dependence. 
The well-kiogn 4verfion uf the Nabob to Hyder 
Ally rendered his intelligence fuſpicious, and de- 
beaded the watural eff of this wholefome advice. 
He was the firſt, however, to announce the peace = 
Which tock plsde betersen Hyder and the Mar- 
rates; an event Toon after but too. fatally com. 
fitmed, and which ought to have been confiderad = 
-6&/ the certain final of the dreadful ches 
ven followed: Bot, xhough by this tame frandly 


pu 


88 TRANSAT TIONS! IN i amptk: 75 
_ Ufindividual:iniche) ſeitlement doubted: the tealivy + 


of the eriemy's deſigns and preparations againſt itz 
- Rill no meaſures were adopted» fot; averting the 
conſtquendes. They: truſted ſuch at:accommoda- 


ment, in other quarters of India; aas would: baffle, 
vr ſuſpend at Jeaſt, hs operations againſt the Cars 
natic. Theſe, however, were every. whets-cartied 
on with vigour, and without diſguiſe, ſor the 

avowed: purpoſe of diftrefſing the preſidene y. ha, 
notwithſtanding, perſevered i in as much inattention 


and torpid negligence as if e hoſti- 


rer ol hid noigfts om boy 


The Nabob, at the moment v hen bis exiſtence 


was threateaed with, inevitable deſtruction, was in 


debt to all the world, to the Company, to his 


army, and to individuals. It had been long his 
plam to borrow from all who, would lend, and never 
to pay. Every article of his expenditure was load- 
ed, and in arreats. His places of ſtrength were ill 
garriſoned, without ſtores, ammunition, or provi- 
fions. His troops, deſtitute of neceſſaries, were 

altogether without diſcipline, and in the habit of 
mutiny and deſertion. His cavalty;. were ſeen to 


dieſert, at noon day, by whole regiments, with 
their horſes and arms. He owed the recovery of 
his beſt regiment from ſuch a fituation to the ge- 
neroſity of a Britiſh officer, Who, to ſatisfy. their 
demands, and feconcile them to the ſervice, ad- 


Tor might be effected by the ſuperior. govern: ; 


— 


vanged his whole! private fortune. Even this ſum, 


r N a, was not repaid'till the \gentle- 
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man” was in the umott' diftreſs;- and: then only 7 

| Hyirho\goveramene, of ae is antes . 
n e ee 02.4 aß Non ; 
The prefidency- tadecd . were ein lon of 's ö 

galtant and well - diſplined army of about thirty, 
thun men. Lord Macleod had recently rein- 

ſboreed them by a new-raiſed regiment of a:thous 

fand men from England. But this forte was diſ- 

perſed into various: detachments, on ſervices at tho 

greateſt diſtance. A ſeleckion of the beſt troops bf 

en the eſtabliſhment were diſpatched to the afliſt | 
ance of Goddard i in the Guzurat. Others were . 
ſtatloned in garriſons on the Malabar coaſt, and 
Colonel Baillie commanded no inconſiderable force 

im the Guntoor circar. In the Carnatic there was 
none of any confideration collected. They were 
ſcattered in quarters and garriſonz. The treaſurx 
was without môney, and the military magazine 

without an adequate ſtore of either amunition or 
provifion. ' Much of this deficiency- was attri - 
buted to the Nabob, who, in proportion as” he Ks - + 
predicted the approach of danger, had been urged N 

though without effect to provide againſt the worſt. 

His army had formerly amounted to nearly thirty- | 
five thouſand effective men, a number who, joineq | 

to the Company s, would have now ſufficiently OD 
protected the Carnatic: But their total want f 
order arid ſubordination had lately rendered their 

Humber" of no oonſequence. It would at the ſame 
time have greatly altered the poſture of affairs for 
ae fiber, had his forts and garriſons been in a 
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proper fate! of; defance, his troops but tolerably 
diſciplined;//and bis large arrears o the Company 
conſiderably lefſened. They might then have 
acted with vigour and effect in bis ſupport, as well 
astheir oon. And though the frequent intelligence 
they received had not rauſed them to fuch a de- 
gree of activity and exertion, as the exigences of 
the preſent criſis ſeemed to demand, it aſſorded 
eonſtant occaſion of remonſtrating with the Natob 
on the ruinous ſtate of bis army and finances 

Our want of condudt and foreſight only Aist 

5 ee Ys who, avalling him - 

elf of our inſenfibility, was anzious, in his ſan- 
_ gvinary parosyſm, to ſeize upon the victim of his 
fury by ſurpriſe. Tbe following account of this 
_ awful event is given by a writer, whoſe maſterly 
powers of natural deſcription, have no equal in mo- 

dietn times. Hyder Ally reſolved, in the gloomy 
+, receſies of a mind capacious of ſuch things, to 
* leave the whole Carnatic an everlaſting menu- 
ent of yengeance, and to put perpetual deſola- 
tion us 4 barrier between him and thoſe againſt 
| © whom the faith, which holds the moral elements 
«+ of the world together, was no proteQtion. | He 
Soma at length ſo confident of his force, fo 
«© collected in his might, that he made no ſe- 
* exet whatſpeyer of his dreadful reſolution, Hav- 
ing terminated bis diſputes with every enemy, 
und every rival, who buried their mutual ani- 

Mt; maffties in their common deteſtation of the Eng- 

* 1 He drew 1 v denn whatever 
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: e rely Haglan | 
ments in the arts of deſtruction ; and, n- 
ing all che materiak of fury, havock, and de- 
* while on the deckvitiesof the mountain. Whibft 
| IA of all theſe evils were idly and ſtu- 
, pidly gazing on this manzcing meteor, wich 
„ blackened all their borizon, it ſuddenly tat, 
u poured doya'the whole of i ,t pan = 

„che plains of the Carnatic. Then enfbed a 8 

. gf woe, the Rhe of which ao eye bad ſben, 
_  ** ns heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
* known or heard of, were mescy to that mi 
ee havock ! A ſtorm of univerſal fire blaſted exery 


. fold, con med every hoaſe, deſtrayed e 


._ *« 26mple! The miſerable inhabitants, flying from - 
__ «their flaming villages, in pant were Hlaugh- 
ene without regard to fex, nge, 9 
che reſpect of rank, or facredneſs of function; 
*. | fathers torn from children, 'hufbands from wives; 
an} eee in a Whirlwind of cavalry, un 
—_— the igoading ſpears of frivers, ant the 
„ trampling of purſuing horſes; were fwept- into 

e ee eee 
MM zue firſt accounts of this terrible diſaſter, which 
3; 3 In the frontiers, were do far from being 


Credited at Madras, chat they were even treated 


Wich contempt.” The burning of Conjeveram-four . 
days aſter the invaſion, antl the appearance of the 


3 . e eee | 
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bad indeed, with a laudable foreſight, endeayoured 
to make the majority ſenſible of the ſituation to 
which the intereſt of the Company in that quar- 


cer was erpoſed. They preſſed the immediate 
neceſſity of aſſembling the troops, and taking ſuch 


ther precautions as might check, the atroganoe 
of an enemy fluſhed with the epectation of finding 


them unprepared.” The ardour, the eloquence, 
and the dignity of feeling, with which Mr. Sad- 
ler reprobated the remiſſneſs, which had ſo, long 
and ſo unaccountably charagteriſed the, councils f 
Madras, are on record, and will remain an honour- ] 
able teſtimony to his independent n 


patriotiſm, when the conduct that excited his 


manly and virtuous: indignation is forgotten or exe- 
Crated. Tbe ſeverity of his ſtrictures ſerved nl / 
d irritate the delinquents, who pronounced them 


. Uliberal, inflammatory, and unfounded. They 


imputed them to weakneſs, envy; or ſedition. * 
Some -exprefſians they conſtrued into an intention 


of diſturbing the public tranquillity, and others 


they confidered as derogatory to the authority of 


the ſelect committee. On theſe charges they. yoted 
Mr. Sadler ſuſpended from his ſeat in the council, 


and the ſervice of the Company. Mr. Johaſon and 
Mr. Smith proteſted, with great propriety and - 
earneſtneſs, againſt this violent meaſure. They 
avowed the moſt perfect coincidence of ſentiment. 


"wich minute on which this ſeatence of' ions 


on 


. 


ſages of approaching danger, however, as ould = | 
longer be diſputed. Mr. Smith and Mr. Jchaſon 8 


| eb beer 168d 1 INDIA. 3 
fen was found 
or hr example Was calculated to anhikilate free- 
dom of debate. They all | 
Charge was diought againſt” 
| he had not even been heard” hy 


And"theycinputed the gbr > 55 ee 


rather to the angty Toggeftions of private pique, 


that the difintereſted-motives of public/ſpirit. gn. 
White the prefidency of Madras were thus con- 


fung their time in Perſonal animefity, Hyder 
Ally was carrying on the ſavage buſineſs of cat! 


nage and rapine in every quartet of; the Carnatic? 
The harmleſs inhabitants of a defenceleſs country 


were in this manner ſacrificed by thouſands, in re- 
venge for a conduct which few of them knew, and 
none of them could prevent. The army of. this 
fell deftroyer conſiſted of nearly one hundred 
thouſand men. Thirty thouſand well-diſciplined 
infantry, and twenty thouſand horſe, were undet _ 
his own' command, every where capturing the forts, 
waſting the country, and reating piles of diſho« 
nourable triumph, amidſt heaps of laborious ruin. 
Wherever the gtand army quartered or encamped, TA 
flying parties of various deſcriptions. and magnitude. 
extended the ſcenè of deſtruction with equal rapi- 


dit and ſueceſs, in all directions far and wide. 


A ohoſen detachment; under Meer Saib, hovered - 
on the birders''of the Cuddepah, to emancipate, 
perharps, the brother of the Nizam, from his de- 
pendence on the prefidency, to involve the north- 


1 3 aa or to i- 


tereeht 


i 


ed“ They infiied that the terror 


d that- no ſpecific 
r. Sadler, and that 7 


| 
= 
! 
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ert the hn er ihe Ac e ie 
The tarrer and confuſion inſeparable from opera- 


ions, objects aud contingengies, this fieres 40 


tremendous, accumulated ſtrength and conſequence | 


' _ kign, 4hathhe could not adapt a reſpenſibility.jin the 


from the tremor angdyndecition of government. The 
council was equally without ynapigaicy or fn. 
in deliberation or actinn. The arders they ilyed 
one day were evoked the next ; and it was- even 
agreed, that the advice and prefence of the com- 
mander in chief were more neceffary at Madras - 
thao at the head ef the army. The temporary 
command of the troqps was conſequently delegated 
to Lord Macleod, who, difliking the arrangement 
preſcribed, digeſted a ſyſtem for himdelf, which 
he ſubmiated to the preſidency, with this declara- 


execution f plans which did not coincide witch his 
own judgment. Sir Hector Monro, was therefore 


wonder the negeſfity, notwithſtanding the hes mo- 


3 ou of ahe ſelect des MN > 
Wm „ Ales while ene W 
| every quaxter, of dhe enemy's fatal progreſs, of bis 


9 
= 


deck devaſtations, and of his nearer approaghes. 
Phe yarious tepreſentatiwes fof towns and diftricts 


_ were clamorous:in their complaints and ;raquiſitions | 
tio the ꝓreſidency for protectien againſt che commoo 
enemy: . Accgunts from. all the forts. and gariſons 
were at the ſame dime given in, which ſtated their 
ater inability 46. male an effeual ; and againt 
5 we farce who . TOP and der ns | 


4 . eee dee 
Under the preſſure of ſuch: various and material. 


exigencies, che pteſidency had recourſe to the Na- 


bob for-whatever: money and proviſions he could; - 
procute. While he reproached them with tardi - 
nes and ibaQvity,. he promiſed to afford oxen, 
ſheep and rice, as plentifully as i it was in his power, 
to complete four. regiments of cavalry; and put, 
them under the management of the commander in 


chief, during the war, and to make aſſignmeats of 


territory for Whatever money might be advanced 
by the Company, for the pay of his troops. But 
the actual atrangements in the detail of his go- 
vernment ill accorded with theſe profeſſions. The. 
officer to whom he intruſted the command of the 
ſtrong hold of Gengee, in a moment when the 
ſaſety of the place was at ſtake, \diſputed the right 
2 Britiſh/ officer, ſent with a reinforcement for 


. until ſpecific orders were received. from the | 
Nabob. Carangally was defended by a ſubaltern 


and only twenty miſerable ſepoys; who refuſed a 
ſupply of ammunition. from Colonel Braithwaite, . 


without the authority of the Durbar. , And the 
troops which the colonel then marched. from Pondi- 
cherry to join the army were reduced to the great- 
eſt; diſtreſs, by the Nabob's farmers making, the: 
want of his orders an apology for refuſing to furniſn. 
them with proviſions. All theſe inattentions co- 
operated with the oo 5 N adtiviry to 
3 Wo 'Bb — 


his affiſtance, to adopt any meaſures for its de- 
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reader the devaſtation” an general and irvofifiible as 
pomnble. There was \fextoely, by this time a 
Place fromm one end of the eoaft to the other, which 
was not menaced or ihvaded. From Cape Ca- 
merin to the banks of the Kiſina due eontinued 
| frens' of plunder, conſufion and bloodfhed, pre- 
vailed. The Company's forces, though ſtung dy 
the fight of 'theſe OMe hong 9-4 a 
Lapable of aſſembling, could 

while thoſe whom the Nabob eee | 
different ſtrong holds, without - diſcipline” or at- 
tachment, inſtead of maintaining their poſts and 
defending either their maſtets intereſt or their own 
hongur, ſeemed proud of ſuch an opportunity to 
revenge, by mutiny Ty, his inattention 
both to their-ſafety and his own.” 
In the beginning of Auguſt à plan was ber- 
mnitted to Colonel Coſby for collecting à conſider- 
able detachment from ſevoral garriſons in the 
neighbourhood of the army, in conjunction with 
two regiments of the Nabob's cavalry; for inter- 
cepting an immenſe convoy” of ſtores and -provi- 
fions, which had to paſs ſome narrow def les from 
- Hyder's country to' his camp. But 50 genuine 
 Hiformation could be obtained oongerning/elther 
; the country'or'the. ericwy the peaſantry, where- 

erer bond, beltig induivions only to deceive the 


9 15 1 79 
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; | 1 whoſe movements were, at the ſame . 


Aud officers of the Nabob. To this obflinacy in 


time, exactly reported t Hycer by the ſervants 


che inhabitants, and \tteaſorbls Conde ie the | 
1 people 


9 


* 
. 4. 
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echte under the Duidar;) the faifire of anz. 


e e exceedingly diftreſſed 
_ the enemy, 


_ without the gresteſt danger and difficulty that 
Cody, in the middle ef the following month, ef- 
* EVITE Lon oy” Ne A . 


_— * 


1 Deer eee We on the vit- 
| ge and gardens about the mount, detetmined 


en be stttibüted. And it Wag n⁰õ, 


- the*comcif to adopt fore meaſures for their own 


_ Immediate defence. The intention' of afſetubling 
be a ae a ram” was fruſtrated for want 
ol billocks, which, that the enemy might not ſeize 
_ them, had been driven to a diftant place of refuge. 8 
The maumt was therefore made the place of gene- 
ral rende vous, until proviſions could be collect- 
ed, and the means of coiveyahce procured.” The 
bob va. at the fame ume, repeatedly preſſed 
and importuned for every poſtible fupply of bul- 
TO and 'provifions j and thar he would delegate 
fome- perſon of coufoquence to attend the army, 
* prevent thoſe wants and inconveniences Mc 
. effectually impeded their opetatlons. 
Hyder fat down before Arcot, the watkeputic 5 
- the Carnatic, ou the 23ft of Auguſt. The Nabob | 
appeared ſenſibly intereſted in the kate of his capi- - 
Tal, He was more chan commonly” earheft in his 
©. entreaties that the arty might repair immediately 
905 10 the relief of Arcot, where” he- aerſed. they 
. would find 4 plentifut fupply of every neceſſary. 
, enetyy's 112 on this ple kad been 


y . 4 ; Z 
”,-@ e E 
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artfully covered, ſuch intelligence was 8 
kane the gartiſon a, 


der Arcot, was inveſted, that Sir Hefor Moro a- 
ſumed the command at the head of the amy... 


teturd however, it was. hoped he might. be able 
ee 


| reinforcement 
om. the fortrſs of Vellore. It was a few days af: | 


The detachment under Colonel. Baillie wete, in 


: the mean time, very critically fituated. He bag | 
been ordered, finge the invaſion took. place, te t- 


tempt the reduction of the Cuddepah country, with; | 


however, a latitude for the exerciſe of bis om 
judgment in exercifing hig principal operations | 


wherever there. appeared, the greateſt probability 
of ſucceſs. Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnſon had vis 
gorouſly oppoſed theſe. inſtructions, and affigned 


| various reaſons for ordering an immediate. junction 


of the detachment with the main body of the 


army. Baillie gave now ſuch a. repreſentation of 


his circumſtances, from, the proximity of, Hyders 
cavalry to the ſouth, and the overflowing. of the 
Kiftna to, the northward; the difficulty, in this 


contrated ſituation, of providing. ſublaftence for - 


the troops z and the dread of not being able much 
longer to detain the bullocks neceſſary for a march, 1 


without which he could not move; as impelled the 


majority .of. the committee to adopt at laſt the 
meaſure .of Smith and Johnſon, of ordering the 
detachment to march for the preſideney, when 85 
a. variety. of new circumſtances had rendered. it 

iofigitely leſs eligible and advantageous. In bis 


nemy e and ſueh 
ver: | * a rouj,ẽj 


* „ v wy * * 
* * 
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J was preſeribed him, with'this view, as ter- 
© Iminated in'conſequences/peculiatly*calaniitous = 
Sit Hector Mogro*fhuad only* one regiment of 

ce Nibob's cavalry with the army when he arrived 
is dhe camp, about che later end of Avguft, Theſe 
troops refuſed to continue ahy longer in the fer- 
vice, unleſs their arrears were immediately paid. L 
| Though the Nabob's Amser was preſents ad the 
© capita} of his maſter in immediate danger, he de- 
dluined to comply wich the requeſt. The com- 
mander in chief broke the +regiment,” and ſtript 
them of their horſes and arms. Seventeen officers, 
aud about fixty privates,” immediately in inliſted in 
the Conipany's ſervice. -'The reſt were ordered u 


to be ſent, under 2 ftrotg guard 8 Priſbnet to- 5 


Madras; but the Ameer next morning ce; 800 
rated them with hig'own body guard. Wan ed 
The rivers had been fo much ſwelled by the”. 
late rains; that the march of Baillie from the Gun- 
toor was much incommoded, and his troops ex- 


 condiogly difreſſed. | A junfion with this detach- - 


ment was, however, eagerly defred by the gene- 
nl ar be den mige hops 65, We the Shen i- 
the field, notwithſtanding their vaſt ſuperiority in 
numbers, and other reſpects. He determined, in 
thoſe circumſtanoes, to move from the mount, and 
to wait for Baillie at Conjeveram. A whole month 
was waſted in collecting only eight day's rive for 
the army, while dranght-bullocks were ſo difficult © 
to be obtaĩned, that the ſepoys were obliged to 
ee — this: proviſion on their backs, I 
aii : b 5 


7 


3 
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whole force: did not exceed f thouſand men; . 


r Theit: - 
match was exceedingly. harrafled,:[both- hits 
 opemy's horſe, who, hung on all fides of them 
the whole way ndl Aba violent rains, which caai- 
nued without intermiſſton- In ur dayt they 
reached Conjeveram, which; by «this OP 
wholly under War. The: Nabot's:efficer, b 
attended, them at this place eee 
their way to Arcot, on being urged td / rooms: | 
immediate Proviſinns-for the army, and obtain all | 
poſſible ii of the enemy; as fatiffied: 
with anſwering, chat he had u authority dr deingg 
either the one or the other, They were cohſfes' 
quently obliged; to; put up with-iwhatever.paddy;” | 
ot growing rice, could be collected from the den 
. neger in a great meals eee 
2 N 5 $70 S001 ei . 607 | 
The ſiege of Arcgtas indeed, raifed at the 
coach of our ätmy but the enemy endea- 
2 by a joligicns date et die Feen 2 
Prevent the junction of the Company's ' forces; 
wWzich was expectecd to have taken place 1 
next. day. Baillie's march, however, had buen” 
delayed: by the unſoreſeen-tife- of ſeveral fe 
which he was obliged to croſs; The atmy;” under 
ſimilar inconvenience! ftom the inceſſant rains 
WE about a week after their arrival ar Conde. 


* EY weir en 


4 


v F = 


| mir brenn wut de the north- SA. Sir Hector ad- 


| cn ro Mere Heut. 5 dor vs the n 
Induſiry-ofithe troops, in gatheribg paddy, more 
chan Guſſicient fog their preſent ſubfiſtence. — * 
all mess olrcumſtunces, evety avenbe of inform: 
ion was ſo vigilanty watched by e enemy; = 
chat, excepr* the acbidental report's u deſertet; 
ide general bad aal fen the gb af September 
heard, from one of his own officers, who was oit - 
en à detached ſervice; of Hyder's" quitting is 
gtound Croſfiag the Palaat, boys . 
Within fe miles of his ffoht, le was known, two 
: NNE that Baillis had eroffed the'river; 
_ which oeaſloned him fo much difficulty and wry of 
Tue sent day the enen) made a eonfidera ble 


vanesdj\at the fame times £62 high ground om 
8 neee road; Where Baillie“s detachment 
| „The ene benen about thre 
ale e e left of the Engliſh. - Hyder made this 
movement to ever che attack Which he intended 
agüinſt Baillie. His brother in-Iaw, Meer Saib, 
ö began the action on the gth, With eight thoumnd 
of his beſt hotſe, add was gallantiy repulſed: 
Tippoo Salb, with fix" thouſand tegular —_ 
twolye pieces of cannen, and eighteen thouſand | 
. cavalry, renewed. the- eonfliQ; nent day, At Perim 
bancum, Where they encountered Baillie's handful 
of heroes who; by conduft, exertion; and ll 
 veranee; repelled, with prodigious laughter; event 
this vnſt ſuperierity of numbers. He" — .. 
E d ether of lis men. ene 
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12 whole fotce did not exceed three or four battalions 
of ſepoys, and between one or two companies of 
He was now within a few 
miles of the Engliſh camp; but the enemy's whole 
force intercepted their junction. Nor could he,reqain 
his preſent fituation- for want of. proviſions. He 
therefore diſpatched a meſſenger to the general 
vith intelligence of theſe particulars, and to urge 
the movement of the whole army, as that appeared 
the only meaſure which could effeftually extricate 
him from his preſent - difficulty. It conſequently 
- remained with Sir Hector to determine. Whether 
| he ſhould riſk a general action under circumſtances 
of ſuch peculiar diſadvantage as an immenſe body 
| of cavalty would have oyer a few battalions of in- 
fantry, in a flat open country, for the purpoſe of 
ſaving the detachment ; or whether this valuable 
object might not be obtained at leſs apparent ha- 
. zard, by ſending ſuch a reinforcement to Baillie as 
might enable him to brave the Lifficulties that im» 


pelded his march. The latter part of the altexos- 


55 TT of. the. reipforcement, which was compoſed. 
| of the flower and moſt. active part of the army, 


tive ſeemed the moſt, eligible ; as, whatever the 
conſequences were, the army would ſtill be in poſ- 
; ſeſſion of their poſt, their paddy, which they had 
 _, depplited in a contiguous pagoda, and the ins | 
grounds which. they. ogcupied.. 
Colonel Fletcher was honoured. wich the « com 


und onkiſted of the, grenadier and. light, infaptry: . 


r — tent. 


8 
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© tanker companies of Europe > 
company of ſepoy markſmen,. 8 AR 
of ſepoy grenadiets, Fletcher refuſed. four fin- 
2 Which were ordered ſor the ſetvice, as c 
much activity might be neceſſary; on his / part, to 
elude the ambuſhes which were probably laid for 
aim. Hyder had the exacteſt intelligence of : the : 
whole mancuvre, the ſtrength of the party, their 


wote, and the time they: left the camp, which 
uns at nine o'clock. at night. . A ſtrong body of 
"troops were conſequently diſpatched to igtereept 


the detatchment.. They had undoubtedly ſucceed- 


ed, but that Fletcher, diſtruſting his guides, altered 


hir courſe, and by a wide <ircuitous ſueep to e 
right defeated. the ſtratagem. eite #3; mt) 
"Thi (pig: of ade apa, by. the Ius e 


vas ſenſibly damped, and; the - reinfo 


Baillie's little army alarmed the whole camp. * 


| chiefs and foreign,officers thought, by this move · 


ment, Hyder's re force would be ſituated be- 


deen two .fires., Lally, whom, Hyder bad ob- 


tained from. the Nizam, and. who car 


Europeans, in.company with. moſt of the 1 | 


general officers, urged the Nabob to break up his 
camp, and repaſs the Palaar, as the only certain 


way of avoiding, the danger that ſyrrounded them. 


While he hefitated how to act, he received, intel-⸗ 


Ugence from his ſpies, that the Engliſh army was. | 


perfectly quiet in camp, nor in fact was any deſign 


| of: a movement entertained. | The e 
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the-idewavabfurdiand impoſſible, and in the con- . 


vViction that Hyder was bettay ed, and would de 


ruined, Lally went to his tent once more, and 
pPreſſed the noceſſity of providing for the ſafety of 
me artillery and infantry, by ſending them away. 
But Hyder, annipus to avoid the diſgrace of leaving 
the field to an enemy ſo-exceedingly” infortor,-0 o- 
cupied and enfiladed, by feveral batteries ef -can< - 
non, the moſt covert and difficult grounds which _ 
Baillie had to paſs. Large bodies of his beſt in- 


boſcade on every fide, whils the main body of his | 
army, under/his' own command, oecupied a poſt | 
the moſt favourable for ſupporting the attack. To 

divert the attention of the Engliſh, on the ſide of 


Conjeveramy, a party of irregular cavalry were em- 
ploy ed, within fight of the camp, in performing vari- 
ous movements. Ballie was pereeĩved Sept. 10}, by | 
daylight; directing his-forces through the very de- 
file thus fatally prepared for bis Eee ption. His de- 
voted forces marched in columns, and knew nothing 
of their danger till it was announced from the mouth | 
of a battery of twelve guns loaded with grape hot, 
which poured in upon their right flank. In half an 
hour fifty pieces of artillery were ſo well directed 
as to penetrate into every part of the Britiſh lines. 
| They were inftantly furrounded; and vigorouſly | 
aſſailed on all fides by twenty-five thouſand caval- 


funtry were at the fame "time formed into an am- 


ry. by thirty regiments of diſciplined ſepoys, by's 


ſtrong boch of Europeans, and by à numerous 
8 W : 


* 
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firm and undaunted; und repelled the f 
charges of the enemy with A incredible „ 
of their beſt-trooph.' Their evolutions in the — 
of ſuck a ſtorm of rockets, cannon and müſquetry, 
as has ſeldom taken place in any other part of "I 
von were erbrited/with's Fresh 1 Hei 
neſs, and directed with a promptitude anda Kit” i 
that filled their enemies and ſpeAarors with àſtöniffi- 


met. They had only ten pieces of cannon,” which © = 


vers ſo well forved' and directed as to make pro- 
 digious Ravock among the enemy's horſe: Thie 


dreadful conflict remained doubtful for Three hes, 


n 'viftoly begin to deckte for che Eig. 
The flower of the Myſore cavalry, after many 
5 bloody repulſes, where at length completely de- 
ſeatedd and driven hack. Even the” right wing. 
compoſed of Hyder's beſt "troops, were thrown. 
iato diſprder, and every where gave way, Arapid. 
movement, made at that inflant by Colonel Baile, 
ſcetacd'to-decide'the'fortitie of the day. Hyder, * 
in deſpair prepared for a 82 whith'the evil. ; 
ry were ordered to cover. © Lall y Was at the me 
time directed to draw off the ane . It Was at 
tis eritical” and important inoment, that the tütn- 
brils which contained the "ammunition Tuddenly' 
blem up, with two dreadfut exploſions, in the 
center of the Britiſn lines. This unexpected dif” 
aſter” not only overturtied all their Artilery, an! 
rendered it unfft for further ſervice, but Rid 
one whole fide. of the celumm bare, Which er. 
poſt every part of the atmy to 1 freſh attack, 
8 E * was flill more dreadful 5 
; to 


to the ſurvivors, than even that of the troops who 
| periſhed; as it left them in ſome degree defence- 
lefs:ia the face of an enraged and formidable ene- 
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muy, eager to ſnatch. the victory from thoſe who 


had ſo nearly been their. conquerors. Tippoo 
Saib accordingly embraced this opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and fell; without waiting for 
orders, with infinite rapidity and fury, at the head 


of the Mogul and Carnatic cavalry, into the broken 


P ſquare which had not yet time to recover its order 
or form. The French corps, and the firſt line of 
infantry, immediately followed. The laſt efforts of 


theſe brave men, thus overpowered, however deſ- 
perate, was unavailable. » The: carnage. amidſt 


which they fell gave full proof of their exertions. 


| The ſepoys, after exhibiting prodigies of valour, 


were almoſt to a man cut to pieces. Baillie, not- 


| withſtanding 1 the. horrors which involved him on 
1 emergency, and almoſt fainting 


with anguiſh, fatigue, and loſs of blood, yet fal. 


\> 


deſperate! 

. charges by all the forces who. could, act againſt 
them. Unable longer to withſtand the torrents of 
freſh troops, that were perpetually breaking and 
= rin we Moda borne 


lied the. 


cible veterans, without artillery or ammunition, the 
officers fighting only with their ſwords, and the 
ſoldiers with their bayonets, and moſt of them 
y wounded, repulſed. thirteen different 


doyn, ; 


+ „ e. 


Europeans, and, under the fire of the whole. 
immenſe, artillery of- the enemy gained, a a. little 
; eminence ; and, forming a new ſquare, theſe invin- 


chte ba 
FR and individually maſſacred by-multitudes; or 
trampled under foot by horſes and elephants. The 
few artillery-men who remained, when their ammu- 
nition was expended, advanced in the front of their 
guns, and nobly fell in their defence. Numbers, 
both officers and men, though cut domm and miſe- | 
rably. wounded, diſdained | to accept af quarter. > 
While gaſping on the ground, and weltering in 
blood, they continued to thruſt fiercely with their 
bayonets to the laſt, and every other weapon they - 
could graſp, at whoever approached them. Never, 
perhaps; was action ſuſtained with more obſtinacy, 
or ſo, much execution done by ſo diminuive a force. 
Thus diſtreſſing the cauſe, and prepoſterous; to 
nature, are the common effects of courage, United 
with ſcience, and perverted by politics, 10 a. 
the barbarous purpoſes of ambition! mY 
_ Fhe Engliſh loſt at leaſt near four- thouſand 4 
poys, and above fixe hundred Europeans. The 
gallant Fletcher was found among the number of | 
Britiſh, officers who fell, on this memorable day. 
It is a miracle that an individual could eſcape the... 
rage of ſuch a carnage, Baillie, however, and 
about two hundred Europeans, were made e. 
ners. He was brought before the conquerar, ſtript, 
vounded in three places, and coveted with blood 
In that moment of triumph and exultation, Hyder, 
forgetting the dignity and moderation which. ſo 
eminently become the great and the brave, is 
ſaid to haye inſulted the Britiſh. veteran by aa 
baughty aud imperious demeanour: : Tour high- 
Ny . - faid Baillie, indignantly, „may aſk 
1 «c yaur - 
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your ſon and the general officers unt onufe 
& chere is for exultation on your part, and whether 
prevent. It was at the ſame time obſerved, 
. fr officers- and, men ſupported their misfortunes 
5. with chat haughty fulleo- fartitude which is the 
c charactiſtic of their country. bY ** 
This victory, eee append) ww. 
«nk purchaſed by the enemy. Tho flaughter, 
- which was immenſe, fell only among the beſt 
troops. Had the main body of the Engliſh army 
advanced upon the rear of Hyder's troops, any 
time during the conflict, his whole forces had pro- 
dably been cut to pieces or captured. He was 
mounted on an elephant, and fired at five different 
times by an officer of artillery. Such a panie is 
ſaid to have ſeized him, from the danger to which 
| he was perſonally expoſed, that, on a mere rumour 
that Sir Hector Monro was advancing, he aban- 
duoned the field of battle, and fled in the greateſt 
terror to a place called the Round Wells, leaving 
all his baggage and the wounded behind bim. 
ZBut he grew more courageous, when informed that 
the Britiſh general, leaving his baggage and artil- 
lery behind him, retreated to-Chingleput. A purſuit 
immediately took place, by a number of freſh and 
irregular cavalry, who ſoon returned loaded with 
0 eee, x 
On the-morning of -Baillie's defeat, Monro had 
* | made ſome movements in hopes of meeting — 
| The 


<=. 
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Tue fmoke'was deen and the firing heard on ibo 


- - ꝗqſt of the camp; but at too great a „Anne wor 


no idea was entertained of attacking the enemy on | 
Won fide'y/ or that Baillie, in conſequende of the 


hie veinforcement, was not perfobtly able to refiſt 
_ every obſtruction. But when ſeveral fignat cannon 
were fired and no return made, and the briſk can- 


nonade, which had been juſt heard, was ſucceed- 


ed by che profoundeſt filence, ſome diſaſter be- 


| grief, ahnot io-madnefs, 


gan to be ſeriouſly apprehended. At length; the 


arrival, in ſucceſſion, of two or three wounded: ſe- 
poys, gave full intelligence of the fatal event. 


The whole army, officers and men, natives as 
well as Europeans, were with anger and with 


the deſtruction of their 
friends. An immediate and ſevere revenge on the 


ſtrength, their condition or the conſequences, the 


only deſire they indulged. The general thought 
bhimſelf under a neceſſity, however, of reſtrain- 


ing their preſent impetuofity. He knew the 
weakneſs of his force, and the eritical ſituation of 
affairs, but was altogether uninformed of the loſs, = 


- the reſources or the movements of the enemy. He 


had loſt the flower of his troops, and there was not 


above two days proviſion in the camp: Nor had 
be cavalry to procure more. He might be ſur- 


rounded by the hoſt, whom he wiſhed to · ſubdue, 
and obliged to ſurrender without ſtrikking a blow. 
Theſo ſuggeſtions were not likely: to ill che cla- 


5 ours ol an NO: who only panted for an op- 


Fur 


\ * 
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| portunity of encountering the eemy- — 


in general avowed the ſame ardour which inſpired“ 
the privates, and ſubmitted to the orders for a re- 
treat, with that indignant reluctanoe which it is na- 
tural for brave men to feel, when forced by the eti- 
quette of arms to act by the opinions of others, in 


| defiance of their own. And to the diſorder which 


aroſe from this contrariety of ſentiment; all, or 
moſt of the inconveniences which attended the 1 


— 


march of the troops to Chingleput, may probably 
be attributed. They were joined at this place by 
- the forces under Colby, which conſiſted of ten com- 


panies of ſepoy grenadiers, an equal number of 
battalion and light infantry — with tee 
— — cavalry. e 


While theſs-important tranſaSions diflinguiſhed - 


the operations of the army, the country, the pre- 


ſidency, and its diſtant dependencies, were in a 
ſtate ef the greateſt diſtraction. The danger 


ſieemed every where alike, immediate and inevita- 


ble. Once more Johnſon and Smith arraigned the 


conduct of the majority with every ſpecies and de- 


gres of miſmanagement. They 'confidered- them 


as the cauſe of all the calamities: which: had hap- 


pened, or were likely to happen, in the Carnatic. 


They charged the inſtitution of the ſelect com- 


mittee, as inveſting the preſident with a power in- 


ſtitution. And they objected, in very ſtrong terms, 
to the diſpatches now making up for Europe, 


which W m3 e fact, and 


rl ct aloylated 


Sy dependent of the council, and inimical to the con- 


% 
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| Ealgulated: to miſiead their , employers at home... 


- The: ſepays, at the ſame; time, on; whom. an. 
attempt had been made to bring from the north-⸗ 
ern citcars by ſea; ravolted. Thoſe at Maſuli- 


patam were reduced to order by the ; addreſs of, 
rhe; commanding officer on that, ſtation z but at 


Viaigapatam they were guilty of the groſſeſt out- : 


rages : After killing many of their officers, and 


| preſidenoy, kept aloof, Vizeram, notwithſtanding 


the i injuries they had done him, collected his troops, 4 


and, with the vigorous Mae: of another, vemin- 


ed, and diſperſed... 1997-30 
. Theſe — . new. vigout * at. 


ö 


patch to, the meaſures of the. preſidency. They 


reſolved to recal ſuch. of their forces as were on 


the Malabar coaſts. and that the ancient and uſe-.. 


ful ſettlement of Tellicherry ſhould be abandoned. 
It had the good fortune, however, to be exempted 
from: this ſentence. of dereliction. Sir Edward 
Hughes afterwards found means to firenigthen. the. 


* 


garriſon from Bombay. Diſpatches were, at the 


ſiame time, ſent to Bengal, pr preſſing an immediate. 


ſupply of money and troops. The king's admiral, . 


wrote. to the ſame purpoſe, and exhibited ſuch a. 


ftatement of facts as could not-fail enforcing the ur- 


gency. of the requiſition. The hourly arrival of. 
2 Toh fleet was now - up opened... Misfor- 
„ tunes 


Plundering the place, they went off in a body vid ; 
their arms and booty: - While Sitteram Row, who | 


. had lately become ſo much a favourite with the. _- 


= 2 
£5 #: 
* 
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tunes are the medicine of Rates: The lofty pre- 
tenſions ufed dut fittle ags at the Nizat's"Durbar | 
were for the preſent forgotten: The councit was 
now afraid to offend whom'they had thus wantonly 
exaſperated. Orders were inftantly iſſued for re- 
_ floring the Guntoor circar to Bazalet Jung, and for 
 vithdrawing the Nabob's managers. © And the Ni- 
zam was addrefſed'in terms as ſubmiffive and hum- 
ble as they were before” imperious ind iniblerit.” 
The object of univerſal reduQion was fllt proſe- 
cuted with vigour by the enemy. Hyder * | 
his defigtis on Arcot, and fat immediately down 
' before it. His attacks were carried on with all the 
regularity and fcience of an European army. The, 
gatriſon beheld with furpriſe theit guns difniounted 
by his batteries. His horſe, every where maſters 
of the open country, prevented all communication 
between the prefidency and its dependencies. Our 
ttoops, cooped up in the vicinity of Madras, dared 
not to venture, even when pteſſed for | proviſions, | 
above two miles beyond their entrenchments. A 
general diſſatisfaction prevailed in the Nabob's forts, 

_ which, from treachery, deſertion, or cowardice, 
ſeldom make any defende. "The | company's Bo- 
vernment, from its arrogarice in peace, and im- 
La in war, became odious an { contem ptible, 

out the "Carhatic; And Hyder, whoſe atl- 

drefs in politics was not "inferior to Ris militdry 

_ condu, was fingularly affiduous Alld ſucceſsful i in | 

rendefing kis pretenſions Popular, by: accothmo- 

ny himfelf to the genius idd'wiſhes of the na- 
tives 


Jed, betrayed, or flighted by the Engliſn. 
No ſboner was the awftil Jifafter which 1 


wy 60 Baillie's. detachment announced: to the 80 
Vvoernment of Bengal, than the moſt ſpirited and 
probuble meaſures for extricating the Carnatic 
were adopted and purſued. It was immediately 
reſolved to fend à confiderable reinforcement of 


 Purvpeans, and fifteen lacks of rupees, by fea; and, 
. ſoon a8 the ſeaſon and other 


Poys by land. It was at the ſams time: ſuggeſted, 

that all the hopes of the ſupreme council for re- 
uleving the company 's affairs, on the coaſt! of Co- 
' Tomangel depended on the preſence of Sir Eyre 


Coocte, who was chen # member of their own body, 


as well as commander in chief of all the forces in 
India. The general, notwithſtanding the badneſs 
ol the'feaſon,” and his precatious tare of health, 
vomplied with - the requiſition. . The treaſure was 


eonſigued to his management, as more ſafety was 


apprebended! from his hendur in its applicatian, than 


| ſtom their meaſures, in whom the preſent embarraff 


5 ment originated. Early communications were made 
/  both"to- the preſidency of Madras and to Sir Ed- 


Ward Hughes of what had been done; amt an af 
. forance given of the ſineereſt diſpofition to cult 


Vat a peace with the Marrattos:, Sir Edward was 
> alle requaſied to direct the operation of his qua- 


Aton agil 2 * . 5 
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ue in proportion as they deamed themſelves in- 
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N "wopld permit, to diſpatch alſo a ſtrong body of ſe- 


4 * 
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The general was only twenty - three days on tis 
paſſes! from Calcutta to Madras. Arcot was taken 
by aſſault on the third, and he arrived on the fifth 
of November. The fort, or citadel, though nne 3 
was given up without any defence; Hyder's hu- 
manity - and generofity- to his... priſoners. having | 
reached the garriſon, all the ſepoys, to a man, de- 
ſerted the fort in the night, and went over to Hy- 
der, leaving their officers under an abſolute necef- 5 
FIty of ſurrendering at diſcretion. This capture 
has been generally attributed to the treachery of 
the Nabob's people, by whale turbulence and in- # 
trigues the garriſon had been kept in diſſenſion 
during the whole fiege. Hyder treated the prin- 
cipal officers immediately after with the greateſt p 
confidence; and he had long | before avowed the 
ſulleſt information of the moſt ſecret n 
in the Nabob's Durbar, 
General Sir Eyre Coote brought with him, Gow i 
Bengal tuo hundred European artillery, fix com- 
panies of infantry, one of volunteers, and between . 
ar and ſeven. hundred laſcars. With this reinforce- 


ment, more conſiderahle indeed from the intrin- 


ſic value of the troops, than their number, all the 
force he could collect in-two months time, at the 
mount where he encamped, did not exceed ſeven 
thouſand men. Madras was protected, and the 
monſoon ſeaſon covered the ĩnaction of an army, 
_ otherwiſe. totally incapable. f taking the. feld. 
The general took his ſeat as ſecond in council, two | 
N after his arrival at Madras, and produced thy | 


n 


— 
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older trom the ſuperior government for the ſuſ- 


penſion of Mr. Whitehill, the prefident. His ob- 


ſtinacy in the affair of the Guntoor circar ſub- 
Iected him to this ſentence. He diſclaimed the - 
authority which deveſted him of his power. The 
- . ſuſpenſion being however confirmed by a majo- 
rity of the council, he aſſumed a: merit from that 
moderation which induced him to prevent the evils 
of a civil war, by ſubmitting. Mr. Smith, as next 
- to the chair, ſucceeded. The board, thus ne Wx 


modelled, found the fituation of affairs ſtill: worſe 


than was expected. The paſſes from the moun - 

tains were unguarded; the troops belonging to the. | 

_ prefiglen y were not collected; no ſuitable provi- 
tion for even the protection of Fort St. George had 


only preparing ; the troops were diſpirited, the ſe- 
poys deſerting; the country deſolated ; the inhabi - 
tants treacherous; all communications cut off; their 
proviſions. conſumed, and their reſources exhauſted, 
The enemy 's ſuperiority was increaſed in propor- 
tion-as our ftrength diminiſhed, which aroſe not. 
only from the ſucceſs of his army, but chiefly / 


been made; the carriages for field artillery were 


from his good policy. Hyder,“ ſays Sir Eyre oF | 


Cote, had taken every meaſure, which could 
4 oocur to the moſt experienced general, to diſtreſs 
* and to render himſelf formidable; and his 
« conduct i in his civil capacity had been ſupported 
by a degree of political addreſs, unequalled by 
1 . * chat had yet e in Indoſtan. 1 
e Do 11 Amt 
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A revolution, of the moſt favourable. aſpeb to 
the Company's ĩntereſt, was inſtantly obſervable in 
the conduct of government. Unanimity wes te- 
| ſtored, and vigour was the immediate conſequente 3 
of decfſion. The entire management of the war. 
was forthwith delegated to the general. Even Hy- 
der, aſſucted by the fame of the commander, whoſe 
meaſures ho had now to counteract, obſerved Tor 
the future more than ordinary caution; The hum 
ber of his forces was by this time much augmented. 
It was generally allowed to erceed confiderably an 
hundred thouſand men; and, from the einrumſoribed 
operations of our army, he was encouraged and. 
onabled to lay fiege at once to ſeveral of 3 
ral towns and forts in the'Carngtis. A 7 

The fate of Madras, of the Englith - intereſt in 
the Carnatic, and perhaps in all India, was wrapt 
up in the ſmall army under the command of Sir 
Eyre Coote. We had not only Hyder Ally, but the 
whole inhabitants in the Carnatic, to combat. The 
| Nabob's renters were every where treacherous 
and hoſtile. One of them, having deen detected 
* endeavouring | to betray Villore to the enemy, 
was put in irons by the general, that “ he might 
5 e. be inſttumental to the diſoovery of thoſe dark 
deſigus which Sir Eyre had long expected to oxift 
in the court of a native power, living under 
1 the very walls of our garriſon of Fort St. George.” 


That the general might proceed on the füreſt 


Sounds, he ſubmitted his plan of operations to 2 
| council of war, compaſed of Sir Hector Monro, 
Lord 


| 1 — 2 15 Oy b 
detiring their ad 
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1 f ed" and ei whole. omplexion 
| . 
8 appearance.” 11 ** e e 
The inhabitants of * on the com- 
meticegyentof the preſent; wat, and in direct vio- 
aich of all treaty, the "moment Colonel Braitb- 
5 in return for al paſt - 
e Lee confidence, roſe. in arms, 
Phndered the n had been leſt 
N 0 füperintend their cus, and even compelled 
him, with fixed Vayonets at his bueaft, to fign 4 
» : vo infirument, | the'contents of which he knew 
| not. They armed 2 number of ſepoys, and. 
2 E˙ ᷣ Siuaies of provifem, which 
"IP * they depoſited at Carangolly a town at ſome diſtance 
* "Sir Eyre Coote had always con- 
dem the indul ſhewn to the French as 
4 and dangerous. Their condutt 
on this occafion did not therefore ſurpriſe him. 
But no ſooner had he relieved the befieged places 
than he went againſt Pondicherry, diſarmed the 
inhabitants, deſtroyod their boats, and removed 
heir ftores. - The ſquadron of M. de Orves was 
— on aur 6bliged to leave the coaft for want f 
the boats which had been thus opportunely de- 
5 - ifiraybd. At the ſume time Sir Edward Hughes 
performed encellent ſervice on the Malabar coaſt, 
ee pre > wy "I, 
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AN ACTIONS m «INDIA. ** 
8 hoes dravn into a eue en wich the 
Engliſh. This army was then little leſs than two 
hundred thouſand firong. The Britiſh general was 
not in the lenſt diſmayed by the magnitude of the 
enemy. He commanded a body of veteran, on 
every individual of whom he placed the greateſt de. 
pendence. Such clouds of Hyder's cavalry hovered. 
about our camp, and infeſted the whole furrounding 
country, that'it was not only impracticable to fend 
out a reconnoitring party, but à ſingle man could 
not eſcape detection. On this account, not one f 
the ſcouts whom the general diſpatched for · intel 
ligence ever returned, and the only knowledge he 
could obtain of the enemy's- fituation was from 
| Tcl adding * e as er a we 
; Th he army 8 a * * at t Port Novo, 
July iſt [181] early in the morning, with the 
ſea at no great diſtance on the right. It was nes. _ 
ceſſary to protect the baggage from Hyder's irre- "4 
gular cavalry, "who, upon the firſt opening, wers 
in readineſs'to pour in upon them. A detachment 
for that purpoſe was now therefore ordered, which | 1 
conſiſted of two regiments'of cavalry, and a bt. 
talion of ſepoys, with ſeven pieces of light r “ 
tillery. Theſe, with the uſual guard of an hundred _ 
2 ſopoys; bal few poligars, and a Marratto .. 
ge the night * 23 _ the oy” — 4 
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be caemy's cavalry, How appeared in an ex- 
tenfive plain, drawn up in great force. Sir Eyre 
Coote farmed. bis troops in two lines, and. pro- 
ceeded an his march in order of battle. Hyder's 
principal force was ſeen marſhalled i in battle array 
n the rear of his works, which lay directly upon 
the intended line of our. march, and which, ex- 
ended; further than the eye could reach. Inr- 
menſe bodies of horſe paraded in every direction, 
and great quantities of rockets were thrown, with- 
out intermiſſion, to confound the obſervation, and if 
poſſible to derange the order or impede the moye- 
- ments, of the Engliſh, army. Their capponade, 
which was well ſerved, was not expe 
| outexecution, at the ame time that. the Engliſh 
general reſerved his fire, for an opportunity in 
which i it "ts be MC with th ar if | 
900 ae it was 3 to eie ay „ 
che country, and:the army balted while the gene- 
ralz aoailing himſelf of every advantage which the 
ground afforded, conceiyed the grand movement 
pon which he chiefly, reſted: his hopes of ſucgels. 
He was ankious-t0 diſcover whether, bis. ſituation 


Would admit- of bis taking. fuch a, ſweep on the 


licht, as would.,zpable hir io turn the enemy's 
bett, wiſhing wo: fall: upon, thera rather pbliquely, 
| thaw-td/be under the neceſfity. of making his attack 
en dhe front of their, works, and batteries, Forty 
| Nately, . tho. ppezatiop was proflicabls, . nd vs 
| — Efformed by. the firſt line with a h 7 
Celler 
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adlerity - chat aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted the. 
enemy. The general, having by this manceurre 


his front, inſtantly formed a · ne withia, gm 


reach of. Hyder s Artillery, but in {ome degree: 2 
| covered from its fire. The heightsiu his rear wegs 


_ eagerly ſeized and occupied by "General, Stuars, 
who. commanded the ſecond wiag, which pre» 
vented the enemy from: ſeparatingithe-1w0lines,; | 
and. encouraged the, general e d r N 
fidence on the enemy. 24 inn toner 
Theſe ſudden and . | 
Hyder to a freſh arrangement of his army. Ad. 
his movements were formed wich great expedition. 
and exacineſs. He withdrew his guns from the 
batteries to the line, and received Sir Eyre Coote 
with a new front He ordeted a ſtrong body of 
diſciplined infaatry, with a ſuitable |axtillerys.s 
woedigious number. of ixregulars, and an immenſe 
force of cavalry, to attack the Engliſh poſted on 
the heights; While another detachment attemptad. 
by getting into the interval during the oonflict, to 
attack. Sir Eyre Coote in the rear, Thus waseach 
wing ſeparately, and almoſt equally. engaged. The 
20 forces, with which the enemy were inceffantiy 
_ relieved; rendered the battle long and obſtinate. It 
— laked above fix hours, in which every individual in 
the Company's ſervice fought as if the fate of the dax 


had depended on his fingle proweſs. The ſpirited, 
regular and unaaimous exertions of ſuch a body of 
determined veterans, under the conduct of a brave, 
. e e be re- 


ſiſted 


/ 
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miſted by an Indian army of any — what- , 
ever. By four o'clock the firſt line,” triumphing 
over every obſtacle, drove the infantry, artillery, 
and. cavalry of the enemy, promiſcuouſly before 
them. "The ſecond. line, at the ſame time, under 
the command of Brigadier-Genera! | Stuart, bad 
not only repulſed the other ' diviſion of the enemy, 
but difpaſſeſſed them of their: poſt. They Ake. 
wiſe- totally: defeated the attempt made to attack 
the general's rear. The maſtetiy and well-direted | 
exertions of the tegops in this quarter prevented 
the enemy, notwithſtanding their numbers, "from N 

making the inalleft attowye upon the baggage. 
No victory could be more complete or decitive 
on all fides. The tumult and confuſiom in the 
retreat of ſuch numbers aſſorded every advan- 
age to troops who. could have purſued them with 
ceſſeg. The whole of Hyder's artillery and ſtores 
might have been captured, but his cattle leſt the 
field in full trot, while our's were ſcarcely able to 
drag the guns along. And no circumſtance could 
be more vexatious to brave men, than their utter 
incapacity to ſeize the fruits of a victory thus 
dearly earned. For the behaviour of every man 
in the army, from the commander in N to the 
meaneſt» ſepoy, was highly meritorious. Both 
| lnes, the one commanded by Sir Hector Monro, 
and the other by General Stuart, did the ampleſt 
juſtice to the orders and admirable diſpoſitions of 
Sir Eyre Coote,: who generouſly declared, that 
. his little army ſeemed to feel 
f that 


— 
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th atall the intereſt of, the nation and "Company 
|; as. then, at fake. 00 Every nerve,” faid he, 
Be was, exerted 1 to the very extent of , poſſibility.” = 

Three thouſand. of the enemy were 
Meer Saib, H yder's 8 brother - in a and favou-_ 
rite. general, was _ mortally wounded, Among 
bis killed and wounded were Iikewiſe ſeveral 

other. of his leaders and beſt officers. The Eng- 
lich general halted juſt beyond the enemy S ground, . 


from, inability to. continue 2 purluit. Here the. 


 ; 


ſecond line and 
| night. His loſs did not e four hundred, nor. 
was there an officer of rank or diſtingtion amon 
either killed or wounded. | Ht err 

Hy yder. left the important! EY of Purayenour | 
open as he paſſed through it in the evening. Tip 


poo Saib, who had fat down before Wande 


7 tately,. and joined his father 3 in the neighbourhood _ 
of Arcot. 'The Engliſh v were, in a few days, firength- _ 
ene by a a confiderable reinforcement from Bengal, 

whi 
marched through the territories of Orliffa. © The 
general, deeming kimſelf able to act with vigour, | 

| laid immediate ſiege to Trepaſſore, which, after a 


few. days, capitulated on the 23d of August. At 


that moment the enemy appeared in full warch 


to 1 its relief, and there was not then more than one 


day 8 rice in the Engliſh camp. T repaſſore afforded = 
fuch a Teafonable ſupply as enabled Sir Eyre 
Coote, after obtaining ſome rice from Poonamellz. 


1 2 Fe 
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killed: 


EG 


with thirry | thouſand men, raiſed the. fiege precipi- . 


, under the favour of Moodajee Boonſla, had p 
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to march i in queſt of the enemy. Hyder ſell back 
' a few miles to the very ground where he Rad de- 


feated Colonel Baillie, as the Epgliſh apptoached 3 


8 where, in the determination of trying his fortune 
in a ſecond battle, he took a very firbng potion, 
Tbe country between the two armies was inter- 
: ſeed by ſeveral. very deep water-courſes, which 


rendered the attack, on the part of the Englith, pe- 


| culiarly arduous. The general was under the ne- 
- ceſſity of forming his front under a very heavy 
| cannonade, both from well-placed batteries and 


from the guns in the enemy's lines. The difci- 
pline and firmneſs of any troops never underwent 


2 fiercer trial; and the general declared, that their 
; Ready valour could not have been ſurpaſſed by the 
| firſt veterans of any nation in Europe. This en- 
5 gagement, which happened on the 27th, laſted 


from nine in the morning until it was near ſun- ſet. 


The wenn rere driven ſucceſsfully from all their 


* 11 


manes of their. countrymen and fellow-ſoſdiers, | 
whoſe memorable exertions and defeat on that very 


oy ſpot were {till ſo recent in their memories. Our 
laſs however was greater, and that of the enemy 


lefs, than on the former battle. The irregularity 
of Hyder's ground afforded more cover from our 
fire. General Stuart loft à leg by a cannon ſhot, 
and Colonel Browne his life by the ſame. means: 


© One of the general's aid-de-camps was Killed, by 
his fide. Theſe | were the . * of e. 
| 3 who fell. | 


 Anoth er 
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Another action, about a" month fubſequent to 

"eat Was fought at a place called Sholingur. Hy- 

 det's loſs in theſe encounters, while he preferred his 

_ artillery and ſtores, was but trivial. It was four 

_ o'clock before this battle commenced 3 and the ſun 

_ did not go down until the enemy were totally 

routed. They were now in the habit of Sins 

vay in every conteſt with the company's forces. - 

On this occafion their cavalry and infantry Tuffered 
is, extremly, while our loſs was perfectly rrifling.. 


In the beginning of 1782, the general went to 
the relief ot Vellore, which was now reduced to 


great diſtreſs for proviſion. Hyder watched the 
- motions of the army; and, as they paſſed a deep 

moraſs, commenced a very hetyy cannonade, He 
wiſhed to cut off the baggage and convby, while 


the troops were entangled n their march. Aſter 


an action of four hours, in which the flower of 
Hyder s troops were ſeverely. handled, he was 


forced to abandon his object with diſgrace. The 


army, which had ſuffered but little, having purſued 
its courſe, and accompliſhed. the end of the expe= 


dition without further moleſtation, on coming up 
to the ſame motaſs three days after, found Hyder 


prepared on the other fide to diſpute their paſſage. 
They paſſed patwithflanding the fire of his cannon, 


about four in the afternoon, when the general 


having - formed, and ſecured. the baggage, . ad- 
vage; with his uſual promptitude. upon, the ene · 
my. The reſiſtance. was but feeble. A general 
rgut ad. and a purſuit, i in which the Laughter 


was 


* 
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Was conſiderable. Thus ended à campaign, the 
moſt ardent, the moſt brilliant, the. moſt bloody, 
and attended with effects the moſt general and 
unexpected of any, r in d- d of poli 
tical ſociety. . 
; During theſe tragſaQions, an account of the 
war with Holland haying arrived i in India, ſive 
India ſhips from China, in their way home, touch- 
ed at Fort Marlborough, on the coaſt of Sumatra. 
The gentlemen of that factory inſtanily conceived 
the practicability of capturing. the Dutch ſettle- 
ments on that iſland. Mr. Botham, one of the 
council, was intruſted with the conduct of the ex- 
pedition, in concert with Captain Clements, com- 
modore of the five ſhips. Captain Mandeville, 
with an hundred men, were all that could be ſpared 
from the fort. The governor of Padang, miſtak- 
ing the force coming againſt him, was ſuddenly 


— terrified i into a ſurrender, not only of that place, 


but of all the other Dutch ſelements on the 
weſtern extremities of the R 

A ſtrong armament was, at che ſame time, (ST 
for very obvious reaſons, ſent againſt the Dutch 
fettlement i in the town, port, and fortreſs of Ne- 
| gapatam, on the Tanjore coaſt. Major-General Sir 
Hector Monro was appointed to candudt this en- 
terprize i in concert with Sir Edward Hughes. The 
land forces already in the, Rajah's country were 
ooly affigned for this ſervice. . It proved exceed- 
ingly arduqus, The garriſon was at jeaſt eight thou- 
| lang lng. Tbe beßegen, in all, did not amount 
t 


Cow $2 
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1 nen The troops were much dif- 
'* . #reſſed by the badneſs of weather, and the damp- 
naſs of their ſituation. Moſt of the wounded died, 
and many of the ſeamen, from heat and fatigue, | 
_ were. ſuddenly. deſtroyed by violent cramps and 
"ſpaſms. - Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, and af- | 
ter the failure of two deſperate {allies with their 
whole force, terms of capitulation t took place. The 
town and citadel, with all the ſtores and contents, 
which belonged to the government or Company, 
were furrendered to the victors. Private property 
vas ſecured: and the, inhabitants, upon taking the 
bath of allegiance, were to ſhare the protection of 
the Engliſh. The garriſon were allowed military 
honours, and then made priſoners of war. The 
governor, council, and other civil officers, were 
retained on parole. Hyder's | infantry, and other 
ſepoys, threw down: their arms, and made their | 
| eſcape on the night preceding the capture, Dur- 
ing a ſervice. of ſo much hazard and action, the 
whole loſs of the - befiegers, Europeans, and na- 
| tives, in killed, wounded, and miſſing, were little 
more than one hundred men, They found in the 


place ſome fine artillery, and N e 1 


Wen ſtores. 
Tube reduttion of Negapatam expelled the ene- 
my from the kingdom of Tanjore. All the forts 


and ſheng holds, which they poſſeſſed in that OS 


| country and. its vicinity, were evacuated without 


4 day. * Folgen of Marayar and Rn 
e ee "a 


. 


40 TRANS ACTIONS IN INDIA. 
who had revolted to Hyder, were at the fame 
time reclaimed, and waited only a proper oppor- 
- -tunity- of renewing their peace with the Na- 
bob. The ſucceſs of the Company's arms againſt 
a force of ſuch magnitude made every where the 
Arongeſt imrepffion in their favour. And a general 
faith, in the various miracles formerly attributed to 
the operations of theit arms, began to revive. 
It was early in 1782 that the expedition againſt 
the Dutch intereſt and monopoly, eſpecially of 
the ſpice trade, in the valuable iſland of Ceylon, 
was conceived and executed. Sir Edward Hughes 
was affiſted in carrying on this enterprize, and ſup- 
plied by the general with five hundred volunteer 
ſepoys, and an officer and thirty artillery men, to 
garriſon” the fort, in caſe it fell into their hands. 
After encountering a variety of impediments inci- 
dent to that ſpecies of ſervice, and not à little 
etiquette between Sir Edward and the governor, 
who had been perſonally intimate, the place was at 
length ſtormed with ſucceſs. It contained a pro- 
digious quantity of military ſtores. Two ſhips richly 
laden, with a number of ſmaller veſſels, were taken 


„ harbour: * Four hundred European military . 


were made priſoners, and a few Malay gofficers. 
Our loſs was very inconfiderable.” The admiral | 

was much affected by the death of Mr. Long, = 
; young man of promiſing talents, and his n ſe- 
cond lientenant in the Superbe, who fell as he 
led on his company to the aſſault, | He 9 ed 
| the 


\ 


R 


- - the conduct both of the naval and marine officers, as 


vices of Major Geils, 
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cenArrEN W 


| Demands 5 Rajah'of Benares—He 8 


Contumacy— The Governor-General vi/its Benares 
De Rajah is taten into Cuftady—The-Sepoys and 


Officers on that Service maſſacred — He flies —Hjs 


Relation, and Enemy, ſucceeds to the temporary Ma- 


nagement of the Zemindary Tie Temerity and Re- 


"pulſe of Captain e- Cronin 


| abandons his Quarters by Night —The Nabod Vi- 


ier — of the Princeſſes of 

Oude, the Women of the Zenana, and tie Royal = 

 Offipring — Diſturbances in the contiguous Provinces 
— Military Operations — Government * 
Tau aut Sindio — Buoy ſeined by the n. 


A A AC an 
to the conſtant and extraordinary diſburſements, 
which the hoſtilities now - raging,” in almoſt every 
part of their. poſſeſſions, occaſioned. They grap- 
pled with difficulties at preſent, which had oc 
curred in no former period. All India was in 


arms. The expulſion of ſtrangers, who aimed 


at vniverſal empire, by a a fyſtem of uniform rapa - 
city and uſur pation, was an object which rouſed, 


united; and ſanctified their eſſorta. This general 
confederacy derived a freſn and formidable arce- 
ſion of rength and conſequenoe from the der 
claration of a French war. The preſſure of theſe 
r 

8 2 180 


nn ne bin. es 
| eee eee eee ee 


ment, produced à ſeries of extraordinary effects, 55 


I was affymed, as an operative principle in poli- 
tics, rhar the expenditure of a Var eſtabliſnment 
ſhould be provided for by a revenue altogether 
new; that the ſupreme cbuncil had à right to 

make che ſtate of the trenſury the ſtandard of 

their pecuniaty requiſitions, and chat public exi- 
N e 4 arr ae . for private enter. 

. tion. 1 e SFO. een ie 

The en of Renee which includes al 

8 the circars of Gazypour and Chunar, conſtituted a 
part of the dominions of Oude, until the year 1974. 

when its tribute, or qult rent of twenty-fout lacks, d 

waz transferred to the Engliſh, In the yeat 1798, 

hben the French war commented, it was reſolved, 
that Cheit Sing, the Rajah of Benares, ſnould be 
required to eontrłbute an enttaordinary iubſidy of 

_ five lacks, to anſwer the additional: expence o. 

ſtoned by this emergency. Great objections was. 

| raiſed againſt this demand. The Rajah, however; 

conſented to make he payment With a very il 5 

grace, and diſcharged it with à worſe. Another 
year, the ſame® requiſition” was "renewed ; and, 

though known to be extremely rich; Cheit Sing 

affeted to diſpoſe of his plate and Jewels, as a 

evidence how unable he was to comply wi the | 

impoſition} : Two battalions of ſepoys were there · 

core quartered in his dominions, and their pay 

charged to his account, until he the ex- 


15 N 'he third verre n- 
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466. TRANSACTIONS IN INDIA. 
| fidy was not diſcharged with more promg 


and familar means of coercion were adopted. xg 
when, one lack only had been produced, the Ra- 
jah wrote to the governor-general, with his own - 
hand, Rating the impoveriſhed ate. of his trea- 

ſury and reſources, and praying a remiſſion of te 
remainder till another year, when he promiſed to 

pay it with the ſtipulated revenue, No anſwer was 


| made to this humble petition for indlulgence, but a 


freſh order was immediately preſented for a thou- 


Land horſe. It could hardly be expected that ſuch 
. ſupply could be readily obtained, where a yearly | 


Wich o much difficulty. And though the Rajah, in 


| his. remonſtrance to Mr. Haſtings, aſſerts, that 
| five hundred horſe, and as many barkundaſſes, were 

ready, and at his ſervice; we are, nevertheleſs, 

aſuted, in an authentic narrative of that tranſac- 


tion, that no more than-balf that number was pro- 


miſed, and nõt a fingle horſe. ever ſent. This was 
te Rajab's anriety and jealoufies of his own ſafety 
awakened. He was treated with a ſuſpicion that 


fuppreſſed his confidence, and with a tigour that 
tended unavoidably to relax bis attachment. The 
iron band of oppreſſion was firetched forth, and he 
found himſelf without the means either of ſatisfy- 


I ang or reſiſting its graſp. Qverwhelmed with ap- 


prehenfion, it was, natural to look out for ſuch 4 
Pen as might ſupply that which he ſuppoſed 


to be vüthdrawn, to try whether the neighborir- | 


ng powers would not r From 


2 


8 | 8 1 1 the 


ſubſidy of ſixty thouſand: pounds had been extorted | 


— 
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the tempeſt. that. impended, or what reſource be 
5 might $94 ene his countrymen againſt the ma- 
EN of implacabhle foreigners. A firiking 
4 ——— took place, between his own expe- 
rience and the general ideas then entertained of 

the Britiſh character. The name of Engliſhman = 
was no regarded, in almoſt every part of India, 

wh ezecration, In the very dominions of their 
| allies, in Oude, in the circars, and in the Carna- 
tic, they were moſt hated, only becauſe beſt 
known... Weary of the yoke-that galled him, 'and 
incenſed by a repetition of inſult; it is not impro- 
bable that Cheit Sing might correſpond” with the 


princes around him on the moſt likely means of ex. 


tricating himſelf from his preſent embarraſſment, 
| ſpeculate on tetms of mutual ſupport; or agree on 
ſucha plan of general concert with them as promiſ- 


dd the moſt effectual protection to their reſpective 


rights; that he might even have written to tho diſ- 
contentad Begums of Oude, or caballed with the diſ- 
affected tributaries of the Engliſh, He has certainly 
deen charged with having exhibited unequivocal 


ſymptoms of this ſeditious turn of nũnd in his .] n 


conduct, but which were obvious in a ſlill higher 
degree in the behaviour af his officers and his peo- 

| * Lheſe facts, however, are alledged without 
— tion of dates, names, or cireumſtances; 
luded ip the written complaints, which . 
3 fiated agaiuft, and ſent to him on the ſpot. 
Indeed, the expencds of the. war had become fo 
or Weed, nieans of . had 
3 15 W 90 d 4 ; "_ | 


— 


0 tb Aon Wann 
digindl the treaſury to ſuch à degree, ee "= IM 


ſources of ſupply were become à matter of rear * 


and preſſing importunity. The wealth and impo-/. - 
tence 'of the Rajah might now, therefore, point 12 
him out as the proper and immediate object * 
anſwering the public exigencdſ 0s 
Doring this ſtate of affairs in the eee 3 
Bing the governor- general went e in 
perſon upon the th of Juy 1781]. He wiſhed, 


8 at the ſame time, to xeſtore .. kaymony n W pro- WW 


vinces of Oude, and to procure AS much money us _ 
poſſible.” Colonel Muir was then negociating a 
peace with Sindia, and Mr, Haſtings naturally en- 
Focted that his approach might expedite. the buſt-. 
- neſs. The diſappointment of aid from the Rajah, 
even in a crifis of the greateſt public diſtreſs: and 
danger, did not affeft him ſo much as thoſe in- 
| ances. of contumacy and diſobedience, which be 
eonſidered as proofs of a deliberate intention to 
ſubyert the Company's authority, and to erec his 7 
own independency on its ruins. He adopted; ar 
the ſame time, the report, that the Rajah inherited | 
immenſe wealth from his father Balwant Sing, 


which was depoſited in the two ſtrong forts of Lut- 


| reofpaes and Begjeygur, and annually zugmented; 


that his military eſtabliſhment and flores were 


preſerved on the moſt reſpectable footing; that his 
n eee eee e e 2 ; 
and well ſupplied; that he. mair an WW: 
_ courſe with ſach: poyers, as either were, a. 5 


0 and that he | WY 


F 


. | Ep Ne a 


c ia dne hy M u. 5 

able oppottunit er declaring "hy . 
agents ahd emifſärleb in ate ne Was alſs 
thought to have taken an active and decided part 
 ugainit the S0 ernor-Feneral, in thoſg 3 
which had "long prevailed between Him and his ; 
colleagybs" 4s office. To this ſttenos oppoſition 
to the eenfres incurred at home, by bis delin-" 

quencies abroad, and to the conſtant and genera a 
enpectation in India, that he muſt have been re- 
called from the ſervice of the Company, the go- 
vernor-general routidly charged the whole of the 
Rajab's duct. This was probably the crime” 
which he deemed the leaſt pardonable, for which 
he was to be puniſhed, as an example which juſ- 
tice and poliey required ; which was to render kis 
guilt the means of relief to "the Company, and in 
conſequence of which à penalty wis to be exacted 
from him; which he was well able to beat, and at 
the'expetice'of à fund deſtined by him for purpoſes 


of the moſt rag, rpm wr Britin i in- 

mme govomor-gearal's progres up the cite. 
laſted near ſix weeks: The Rajah was much alarm- 
ed by chie unerpected journey. He” ſhrewdly = 

LEE the” eee ad cordially bis friend. 


ce beew much ern ati. And bens 
attended in the g 's train, © This . 


E nents bolt fied uk Exter”- 
miniſter of the Rajah;-had, by mal- adminiftatlon. 
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410 TRANSACTIONS IN WWII | 
forfeited the eſteem of his maſter, and ſquagdered. 
his ſubſtance by ſuch an unprincipled life, that he 
Vs at length baniſhed the country. He had ſoon ; 


returned, however, at the bead of a moſt proſſigate 


bagditti, who became ſo numerous and formidable, : 
that he was at length only expelled. by a reiplorce- 
ment of the Company's forges. . The Rajah,could 
not but regard a man who had thus abuſed his con- 


fidence, deſied bis power, and outraged the tran- 


quillity of his government, as his mortal enemy. 
And what could he expect from the viſit of a ſupe- 
rior who ſuffered his ſuite to be diſgraced by fo 
abandoned a character! The Rajah, howeyer, 
with a great train of the principal people of his 
country, met the governor-general at Buxar, on 
the borders of Benares. The opinion, that this 
ſplendid retinue had been collected with an hoſtile 
intention, has been refuted by the event. In con- 
ſequence of this meeting, a ſecond: took place next | 
morning: A comverſation occurred, which the two 5 
parties have related differently. Tbe governor- 
general delivered his recollection of what happened 
with much caution, diſclaimed all pretentions to 
correctneſs; and, becauſe it made no part of his 
plan, he conſidered it as a contingency of no. con- 
ſequence. He ſtated, bowever, that Cheit Sing 
expreſſed the greateſt condern for the diſpleaſure: he 
had incurred, and ſuch parts of his conduRt as had 
given offence, that he declared the zemindarys and 
all be poſſeſſed, was at the diſpoſal of the Com- 
ou 3 2 the * *Qufſzuri: Sing wo 
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him with the moſt diſtreſſing apprehenfions ; and 


that from an uncommon agitation of mind, or to 


impreſs a ſtrong opinion of his fincerity, be ac- 


cotipanied his words with the fingular action of 
laying his turban in Mr. Haftings' lap. In reply, 
the governor-general diſclaimed the idea of de- 
_ ſcending to become a party in the family alterca- 
tian of the Rajah, but avowed the higheſt diſ- 
pleaſure, in explicit and peremptary terms. He 
added, that he had already been deceived by his 


oaths and proteſtations, and ſhould not ſuffer his 


purpoſe to be changed, or his duty to be orer- 
ruled, by any verbal conceſſions whatever. But in 


the Rajah's manifeſto the governor-general's over- 
tures are mentioned as peculiarly harſh and exorbi- 


tant. Having diſcuſſed the ſubject of the tribute, 
his | profeſſion of attachment and fidelity to the 
Company, and his readineſs to comply with their 
defires in every thing within his power, no leſs a 
ſum thag a crore. of rupees, or about one million 


two hundred thouſand- pounds ſterling, was de» 2 


manded as the price of forgiveneſs. and future fa- 


vour. The ſurrender. of Bedjeygur, which he 


calls “ his. family. reſidence, the depoſit of his 

„% women and of his honour,” was at the ſame 
time required. To the firſt of theſe: demands he = 
| pleaded abſolute inability z in reply to the ſecond. 
| he ſaid, for what he had done he ſhould. be pu- 
niſhed by the forfeiture of his domeſtic ſanctuary, - 
eine ves elinquiſned 


* 
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the er depoßt 1 his bamih and perforial ho 
nour. 

Wen they arrived i Bases dn the 14k of 

| Anil, the Rajah was forbid to wait 'on the Bo- 

vernor-general, as he had intended, that evening, 

and defired to defer his future viſits until per- 

miſſion was obtained, as ſome matters were previ- 


ouſly to be ſettled. Next day Mr. Markham,the | 


refident at Benares, was diſpatched by the go- 

vernor-general, with a paper, in which the ſeveral 
charges againſt him were ſtated, and an immediate 
anſwer required. Had he wiſned to irritate the 
Rajah by invective, rather than to gain him to his 


purpoſe by conciliating language and an affable 


deportment, the means he purſued could not have 
been more properly ſelected. This extorted from 


the Rajah an ample vindication of his conduct. 
The non- payment of the extraordinary ſubfidy he 
attributes to circumſtances which he could not pre- | 
vent or elude; that the failure of the remittance 
to the army was the fault of thoſe who were in- 
truſted with the buſineſg; that the demands on him 
for cavalry were incapable of being literally ful- 
— filled; that his communications on thatſubje& had 
| been negledted or diſcredited; that he had an- 
nounced to the refident his readineſs to detach, for 
the ſervice. of the Company, ſive hundred horſe, | 
and a many militia, or irregular” troops; that he 

had written an account of theſe forces to the go- 


voernor-general, who be daily expected would have 


ſerit ſome direction for their diſpoſal; that no an- 
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cer was, returned to this letter any more han to 
che ſormer; and that Mr. Markham and he re- 
peatedly expreſſed their mutual ſurpriſe at this fi 
lence. He denies that any agents or emiſſaries 
wete ever ſent to Calcutta, or that any of his peo- 
ple were there, except a few whom he named, 
and who, were openly employed en public buſineſs, 
with the governor. himſelf. Theſe, and other im-. 
putations, of a ſimilar nature, he avows to be the 
calumnies of his enemies, who were bent on his 
ruin 3 but he congratulated bimſelf, that the, go-. £ 
vernor- general would now have an opportunity of 
deteQting the falſehood. on the. ſpot. That robberies 
and murders were committed in his country with 
impypity, was an allegation equally unfounded. 
He was careful to puniſh every ſuch ctime, and no 
culprit ever gould elude juſtice by other means means 

than abandoning, the country. 

Ibis anſwer, though couched in languags the 
moſt humble and ſubmiſfive, was conſidered by the | 
governor-general as an inſult of. the higheſt and 
moſt offenſive: kind, not ſo much A. vindication of _ 
the | Rajah, as 2 regrimination on himſelf; and. ra- 
ther a letter of defiance, than a repreſentation. which 
betrayed, any ſenſe of miſconduct, or facilitated 
the FRtyre. 1 dae He admits chat ſome of 


© 3's % 


but ads, ina tone of ſuperlative atelinefs, that is 
was the Rajah's duty to obey the pains: and re 


Pg. ones which. be ** deu .290 ind << not 


„ 


«6 with 


* 
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_ «- yith his anſwers for evaſion, or wiel his ſflence 

* for delays.” Moderation in power was not then 
the characteriſtic virtue of the ſupreme government. 
And much delicacy was not to be expected in the 


exerciſe of a delegated authority, by «>», neqleg 
| Britiſh merchants to the prince of Benares. 


The © governor-general deemed it dap, 
either to leave him in the full exerciſe of powers, 
which he had thus obviouſly abuſed; and which 
be apprehended might ſtill be employed tõ the 
moſſ dangerous purpoſes, or to deveſt him entirely 

of the zemindary, though juſtifiable on the grounds 
de had ſtated, as this might have appeared too 
ſerere, and rendered the company's government 
obnoxious to cenſure.” By laying the petſon of tbe 
Rajah under arreſt, he expected to avoid both ex- 
tremes. The Rajah's palace was ſituated on the 
banks of the Ganges, on the ſame ſide with the 
city of Benares, and about two miles diſtant. Mr. 
Markham was inſtructed 'to' proceed early in the 


A morning, with only his accuſtomed guard, that it 


might appear no more than a common viſit, and 
there to put him under arreſt, and fequire his im- 
mediate fubmiſfion, in the governor-general's name, 
and to keep him in cuſtody until he received fur- 
ther orders. Two company's of ſepoys from Ma jor 
Popham's detachment were ordered to follow and 
0 „ ere refidenc i inthe execution of us delicate 
ge” ſervice.” lg N e ee e 

58 be Rajah made e . Wes 
- Kin ro OE 3 perfect fubmiſfion to the 

; reſident 
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55 W e He vas ready to obey what- 


ever the Sovernor- general ſnould preſcribe. His 


entire zemiadary, his forts, and his treaſure, were 
af his ſervice, and even his life if demanded.” But 


he ſelt the ignomy to which he was expoſed by this 
public diſgrace,” He" truſted his youth and iner- 
perience would be ſome appology for ſuch of bis 
ems kb had given moſt offence, He begged the | 
refident would make u juſt repreſentation” of his 
obedience and plead for him, that, in confiders- 
tion of 'his father's name, he might obtain his fres- 
dom on proving the fincerity' of bis offers. Thels 
\ſubmiſſisns he repeated in a letter to che goveriot- | 
. Which he concluded by ſaying, 12. "What- 
s eper thay be your pleaſite;'do it with yours 
„Hands. Jam your Aare. 3 wen e 
41 ere be fora guard? RM oF! ; 
| "Other letters, replete with the fame Jeſponi 
Ba; foon followed Mr. Markham. The gover- 
_ not*general's feelings, regulated as they were by 
the niceſt policy, for the firſt time were ſo far 
touched by the misfortunes" of the Rajab, that ho 
"thought it neceſſary to alleviate his apprehenfions, 


+ by a ſhort note, informing him, Waves n ona 
culats ſhould be explained in the aſternoon, and 


deſiring bim to let his eie pe * | 


Eonepive any terror or diſma © 
The "Rajah had been early Sausal en 
deer hi people to behave in an untjuiet or dif- 
\ orderly manner, as any attempt to teſcue him 
N con OP CY ruin.” "Che re- 


et 


2 


x wa þ at tte — 
Lieutenants Scot and Sims, who.: led. the two RE 
grenadier companies of ſepoys. Theſe | officers 


| were inſtructed to diſarm all his ſeryants, but to 


allow him any eight or ten domeſtics whom: be 
might preſer, for the attendance of his perſon. 
Ibeſe were to be ſhewn to the ſepoys, that no de- 
ception might be practicable. Nor was che Rajah 
do de refuſed any requeſt, conſiſtent with the ſecu- 
rity; of his perſon. Fortunately ſor Markham, the 
Preparation of his inſtructions conſiderably delayed 
His return to the palace. On the 3 fide of 
the giver, and at no great diſtance, "Was / fituated | 
KRamnagur, the common reſidence, of the family. 
It was a pile of building which anſwered the dou- 
ble purpoſe of a palace and a ſortreſs. A few addi- 
tional out- works had been made to it of late years, 


and by degrees a very populous and compact town 


this place after the manner of all eaſtern princes. 
The xeſidence of the court had produced the 
town and occationed the garriſon, and the inha- 
bitagts were violently attached to the prifice, from 
ide mildneſs of his manners, and the lenity of his 

government. Before Markham could ſet out, in- 
telligence was receiyed, that large bodies of armed 
men had. crofſed the river from Ramnagur, and 
7 proceeded directly to the palace where the prince 
3 12 9 Were in the e 
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dyke unaccountable inadvertence, left les 4 
munition bekind- This circumſtance was nd ſooner 
known to Major Popham, than he difpatchad ano- 
ther-gothpany to reinforce the two fotmer, and th 
ſupply them. with ammunition. But all the aus- 
mueg of the palace were fo crowded and choked 
_ upiby multitudes and armed men, determined to 
prevent acceſs, that the attempt was immediately 
relinquiſhed. as. impracticable. The appearance of 
this party probably, inflamed. the populace, as the 
attack of the grenadiers in the ſquare certainly” | 
commenced. on their arrival. Theſe men; defti-*- 
tuts-of their,uſual means of defence, were an eaſy 
prey to ſuperior numbers, who in an inſtant cut 
moſt of the party to pieces. Eighty- tuo were 
Killed, on the ſpot, and ninety- tuo ſo deſperately 
| wounded, that the condition of the living was much 
leſz enviable than that of the dead. The three 
Britiſn officers, who were faid to have: made a moſt 
vigorous reſiſtance, were found mang led in the * 

ttocking manner, and lying near each other. 
The Rajah naturally expected that his mY 
would be made to pay for the temerity of his peo | 
ple. In the midſt of the tumult, and overwhelmed 
by the terrors of a ſcene ſo little expected, he 
was hurried away, however, by his attendants and 
ftiends, through a wicket on the garden ſide, which 
led to the river, where, from the Reepneſs of the 
bank, he was let down into a boat by a er | 
of turbans tied together; and conveyed: to the 
ihe Tb auchars of his rxſcus en in bat 
ds es acted 
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acted only from impulſe, without ſyſtem or Con- 
cert. They had no other eee 
eſcape, and followed, him in that tumultuous con- 
fuſioa - which generally diſcriminates a mob under 
the dirction of no ſuperior... The additional com- 
pany of ſepoys, who had been pręvented entering, 
now puſhed their way as the crowds decreaſed. . 
Even then ſo ſmart. a ſcuffle enſued, - that Birrel, 
who commanded them, had thirty of his men kill 
ed or: wounded, Major Popham, ho- had been en- 
camped about two miles diſtant, ſoon aſter arrixed 
at the head of his detachment, and could only la- 
ment a cataſtrophe which it was not in i owes | 
either. to alleviate or revenge. 
TFhhe whole afſray is Fo: VISA by Chelr Sing | 
to the brutality of a ſervant belonging to the 
reſident, who, being formerly i in his ſervice, was 
diſmiſſed with digrace, and, owing the prince a | 
grudge, took this opportunity of treating him in- 


| folently. His people, enraged by the temerity of 


ſo contemptible a wretch, and the degradation of a 
chief wham they loved and adored, reſented the 
outrage, which however ſeems to have originated 
and ſubſided with the feelings or paroxyſm of -the 
moment. The governor- general was lodged in a 
villa adjoining to the ſuburbs of Benares. The 
whole of his guard did not exceed fifty or ſixty 
ſiepoys. Had the Rajah been ſeriouſly determined 
on reſiſting the Company's authority from the be- 
— the governor- general might have been 
mmm er bpm 3 
e | ſective 
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5 ede theſe, people are preſumed to be ih mili- 
| way; political, or legiſlative ſcience, they are al- | 
lowed to be ſingularly artful. | And; in fact, their 
ſohemes of. treachery and aſſaſſination are for the 
moſt part ſo well contrived. 2s generally to ſuc- 
ceed. The ſoppolition, that an inſurrection was 
ſeriouſly intended, is conſequently repugnant to, 
what has been always underſtood, the well known 
2ndeflabliſhed character uf the natives. The gover- 
nor general ſeenns indeed to have executed this ro- 
' mantic expedition wich a raſhneſs which moſt men | | 
betray, when the immediate gratification of foms — _ 
firobg/and- prevalent paſſion is ĩn view. In à placs T5 
bo full of inhabitants, and here the native ſovereig 18 
is an object of univerſal attachment and veneration, i 
ie was: not likely all this violence ſhould be done 
without popular commotion, or chat his name or 
fituation alone would carry, into a country fix 
hundred miles from the ſeat of government, all its 
authority and 2 ne OE, 
enforce! his meaſures; + 
Thie Rajah, like al wah: e e the in- 
fluence. of terror and ſurptiſe, conceived- no better 
means of ſafety than in diſtance from the. ibeno 
of danger. Truſting the recovery of hat fottune, 
which was already loſt, to time and contingency, - 
he fled from Rammagur in the middle of the ſans | 
night. Such effects as could he conveniently moved, 
ſuch trbops as were aſſembled; and ſuch of his 
family as were preſent, be carried with him. The 
palace was left in the cuftods of its on mull ie- | | 
2 He took immediate refuge in 
Ee * Lunsefpote. 


4 f ) 


Oaptalin Mayaffre, who had: the command, was 

_ JireRted to avoid every ching like hoſtility, and to 
halt in a ſecure fituation at ſome diſtance, that the 
noops might be kept collected and td y, until Ma- 
Joer Popham had taker his meaſures and the com- 
mand. The officer however; who leg an the party, 

| marched deftly gs rarer ws e 
are an enomy of which ho kd no e. 


nares, at the'ſame time that meſſengers wore l. 


patched d announce this event in every part 


ol che cou⁰⁴fry. From the obvious tewpet of he 
2 people, "and the Jem rare, 11 1 of 
| 1 linking} widkhr-hiliy, 10 


Benares. It was fortunate ſuch 'a precaution had 


been taken; for, on the ſecond day aſter the Ra- 
jrh's flight, a choſen warrior and confidential. chief 
of che family arrived, with a body of troops, to 
Protect Ramnagur. An emergency ſo perfectly 
eee made it neceſſary, by all poſſible 


means, to expedite the arrival of the forces. Orders 
vere immedistely diſpatched for that purpoſe, and 


8 


| #795 fro pt viking lacs, dere re ral 


fal thanthe firſt; — * nar- 
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122 followed; weiombt much longer in ac 
tion, when fifty-ſeven men were killed; and nearly 


26 manywounded.; Not leſs than a hundred and 


ſeven men were loſt, and nearly as many grievouſ- 
5 mangled, by thĩs te merit. Captain Mayaffre 
dn not ſurvive the cataſtrophe. The Rajah's pegs 
4 — ene adopts: Nor 


FFF 
the camp of Chunat, for all the troops that could be 
ſpared. But the country, by this dme bes- 


where hoſtile, and in arms againſt the Engliſn. 


No communication could take place 3 and of the 
numerous meſſengers occupied on eee 


: 


ſem reached their deſtination... 1 ee 

The governor-general had taken up bn reſis 
"thin ia Mahdoodaſs's:gardens;/ which were fitu- 
_ ated in the heart of the ſuburbs of Benares/ - This 
Place confified of many detached buildings within | 
one large :incloſure.- - The whole was alſo fur- 
| rounded with houſes and wee in ſuch a manner 
25 to intercept all outward proſpect . 8 
dhe nakedneſe of the wm; the want of a force 


ee e . 


"> 
wot 


* 


2 
— 
* 
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vicinity, and the ene 
the proximĩty of an enemy. rapidly inc reaſing 4 and 
rendered deſperate, from the certainty that they 
could have no fafety but in ſucceſs; ao immediate | 
retreat was now . perhaps the moſt eligible meaſure | 
im their power. This they commenced in the 
evening, and accompliſhed without moleſtation by 
next morning, - when/ they arrived with all their 
baggage and attendants at Chunar. The wounds 3 
ed ſepoys were however leſt behind; in whoſe - 
favour Mr. Haſtings wrote: te the Nabob Saa- 
og eee een 
he the-Muſſulman had en Dun anti- 
cipate the governor's defire. The kindneſs of | 
this generous ſtranger was extended to theſe un- 
| fortunate men the moment he knew of their con- 
dition. His feeling heart ſympathized with their 
ſiuſſexingss at the ſame time hat his judgment con- : 
demned the policy that produced them. He vis 
ſued them in perſon, hon tp eee 
- viſians, he gave them money, he ordere geons 
bd dra. and 23 de. they could be to. 


Theſe e. ee re at 3 
time when. the Company's credit was confidered; 
among the natives, as precarious; when the odium 
railed againſt its ſervants was prevalent and uni- 
verſal z when Hyder Ally triumphed in the Carna- 
t b government had be- 
came e err of fgith, 
8 abortive 
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abortive ambitions and aſſumptiona which:it-could 

not rea liae. In this: good man, theſe wretched ſol - 

diers, though wounded, fighting atzainſt a cauſe in 
which he was much intereſted, and no in the cuſ- 


tody of theit enemies, found a friend. Such are the 5 
offices of kindneſs, for which our countrymen have 
ſo generally ſtigmatized the Indians ee 5 
eee Pundit, the Berar Vakeel, on the 

very evening of the retreat, had come to vifit the 

f —— All was in diſorder and cunfuſion 

' when he entered the gardens. He. proceeded how. 
ever with the crowd, and, notwithſtanding extreme 
corpulence and great age, was diſcovered march- 
ang on foot, in company with kis brother, and 
Chunar until the governot- general was enabled to 
return to Benares. He even oſſered, without ap- 
plication, all the ready money he poſſeſſed, which 
was a lack of rupees in ſilver, at. a time e 
: governor-general was exceedingly diftrefſed. 


All this While the Rajah Cheit- Sing ie! 75 


N Godin his application for an amicable adjuſtment ; 
of paſt differences. He: complained of the extre- 
mities to which he was driven, and perfiſted/in 
pProteſting his abſolute. incapacity to reſtrain the 
fury of his people The very morning after the 
affair at Ranuagur, in which: ſo many of: our 
troops were deſtroyed; propofals for an accommo- = 
oo rer But Mr. Haſtings ſeems W 
| have obſtinately adhered to one inflenible plan of 
3 0 He would not even con- 

E e 4 | _ .deſcend 


Li — 
(. 
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|  feſcendto anſwer theRajah $letters, ſome of which 
procured ſo little attention, that he neither recellects 
their dates, nor the time of their delivery; A ſuperci - 
lious conſciouſneſs of ſuperioty, a haughty diſtance, 
or an ominous reſerve; involved the whole of theſe 
violent tranſactions into ſuch perplexity and ob- 
ſcurity, as are not accountable on the common 
principles of human conduct. His confident and 
treaſurer, Cantoo Bauboo, was however permitted 
to confer on the ſtate of affairs with Cheit Sing's 
Vakeel, or envoy, Mirza Abdoola Beg. It is not 
very eaſy: to aſſign any reaſon whatever for this 
permiſſion, as the conference produced no effect, 
though the Rajah not only exculpated himſelf 
from the outrages which had been committed at 
the palace, imputing the whole to the reſident's 
ſervant, but made an abſolute ſurrender of all he 
had, and offered to depend entirely on the gover- 
nor's generaſity, for every indulgence to which he 
might think him entitled. Oheit Sing being re- 
Tie duced-tothe neceſſity of taking up arms in his own 
defence, it was an obvious ſtep, in che progreſs of 
the tragedy, firſt to pronounce him a rebel, and 
then to proſcribe him as an object unworthy of all 
florther protection, id 2.5 rt ger W | 


| competent far the ſtate to treat. 


It was about this time that eee 


7 | g ral experienced new embarraſſment from the Vi- 


zieris determination of viſiting him at Chunar. The 
| dominions of Oude at this moment were in a fate 
elend dual bereiten. The oppreficns 


Ae 0 16 Wb * bie "4 i 

they ſuffered from the influence of the Conigany's 
ſervants were become altogether intolerable. To- TOES 
deed; the contagion had ſpread through all the 
neighbouring" countries, but eſpecially in ſuch 
places as were under the immediate influence f 
tue Begums. "Theſe princeſſes, who reſided at Fy- 
zübad, on the river Dewa, the Tecond capital of 
the Vizier's dominions, were ſaid openly to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of Cheit Sing, and even to permit their 
own officers to join in attacking the Englith. The 
whole provinces, ftretching towards: the mountains, 
were up in arms, and ready to riſk every ching for 
expelling the Engliſh. Colonel Hannay, with two 
battalions of regular ſepoys, was ſtationed in theſe Ts 
parts. And ſuch was the popular indignation and 7 
reſentment” againſt the Engliſh intefeſt, that be 
was repeatedly attacked, ſurrounded,” and many of 
his troops cut to pieces; that the Amin kn in- | 
Kigated their dependents to outrage; and that it 
was with the greateſt difficulty Major Hannay was 
enabled to gnake his eſcape. In the midſt of theſe 175 
Aiſtorbances, and while the neareſt and moſt dif- 

tant diſtricts of his territories were embroiled, At. g 
ſoph ul Dowlah came to pay his reſpełis to the g- 5 
veror-general. It was eu to treat a 
of ſuch diſtinction as a friend, at the ſame d | 
" that be was ſwſpected for an enemy. And ow. 
_ darkeſt defigns had been inſinuated to the g 
nor- general as the efficient cauſe of this 


| ney, It was even "propoſed, that the LY 
I REIT during Wed 
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terriew, by ſuch a guard as might operate as a ſuf- 
| fcjent, check againſt all, the machinations of the 
latter. The preſence of the Vizier indeed would 
bring a freſh acceſſion of credit to the deſperate ſi- 
tuation of the Company s affairs in the revolted pro- 
pinces.; His troops, though a rabble, might alſo 
tend to keep the country in awe, and divert the 
enemy s attention and operations. But the gv- 
vernor- general diſliked the advantage which the 
Nabob. might derive from that circumſtance. Nor 
did he wiſh or any other adliftance thay the O | 
| pany's troops, to ſuppreſs a nme 
againſt their omn authority. 

| - Jt was under theſe apprehenGions chat Govemor | 


Naboh. from. the "viſit! he intended, and chat: be 
urged. his return to his own capital, promiſing to 
wait upon his Excellency. there, as ſoon. as the 
troubled ſtate of Benares permitted. The Nabob, 
however, perſiſtech in his reſolution of. demonſtrat- 
ing his zeal. and attachment. He proſecuted his 
journey. with. an expedition proportionate to che de- 
Vac of Mr, Haſtings in difluading him from it. 
Their meeting was apparently agreeable to both, 
and the greateſt cordiality er e ene 
during the whole time it laſted. tet 0 
The ſpirit of. inſurrection, * wank 
Sercely. i in the province of Benares,. effeftedallthe 
frontier countries under the Company's govern- 
meat, that were ſituated in the neighbourhood. 
Natal as half of the nn 
8 
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led to ſuppreſsthe Engliſh influence; but various 
Mien were every where openly levied for the fer- 
vice of the inſurgents. The Sarum circar, one of 
the largeſt diviſions of that province, was power- 
fully invaded and laid deſolate by Hutteh Shaw, & 
chief of cohſiderable conſequence in theſe parts, 
and wh 'was ſupported by Cheit Sing. Indeed, 
_ the whole fuhctions of government wete for the pre- 
ent ſuſpended. | The ſcramble for property, and 


even. exiſtence, became general. Anarehy eſta-. 


bliſhed all her horrors on a momentary annihilatiofi 
of order. In ſuch a ſcene of heſtility, All intel- 
- kgencs from the adjacent 60untrles was cut 6ff; 
and the governor- general, ſhut up in the fort of 
Chunar, knew but little elrher what were the effects 
of his orders, deeper rr ee 
of his meſſengers. SOOT an venq̃ # a 
Oheit Sing, ig We time, deli 


rieated- his * 
firuation-to the ſurrounding princes; in a Manifeſto, 
which for juſtneſs of conception and fimpllefry of 
language would not have diſgraced the page of X 
Liry, After narrating his father's condutt end his 
on; regretting, in the bittereſt terms, their un- 
natural partialities for ſtrangers, Who had thus re- 
quited their kindneſs with ingratitude and xreachery; 
and urging them to unite" ds in a common cauſe, | 
and'expetor exirpats thoſe uſurpers, whom no ac- 
quiſitions could ſatisfy or treaties bigd; de oe 4 

contraſt of the country, under his authority, and 
e 15 ae wien be- 
Ly . trays 


WR 


- . 
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betrays the hand of a maſter, *+ Look” ſays, he % 
my deſtricts, look to theirs: The different aſpects 
they exbibit mark the limits of them more than 
the boundaries preſcribed by nature or art. 
My fields are cultivated, my tous and villages 
« full of inhabitants, my country is a garden, and 
my ſubjects are happy. The principal merchants 
India, ftom the ſecurity of my goveroment, - 
< reſort to my capital, and make it their reſi - 


. dente. It is the bank of Iadia! aod contains 


R treaſures of the Maratttos, the Jaits, the 
„ Saiks, che native and the European nations, It is 
665 dere the ophan and the widow. depoſit their all, 
and find a certain aſylum from avarice and ra- 
<. pacity; The traveller and the ſtranger, from 
“ one end of my country to the other, lay down 
their burthens and ſleep inſecurity. In the Com- 
_ <6 pany's provinces, famine and miſery ſtalk hand 
in hand through undultivated fields and deſerted 
4 villages, There you meet only the aged and 
<4, infirm, who are unable to flee; or robbers pre- 
4 pared to ſeize or kill! When. Engliſhmen paſſed 
through my country, every kindneſs was ſhewn 
ben and; all their wants ſupplied. The vety 
« baggage was taken from the backs of their col - 
<<. lies, and catried for them from village to village. 
My officers. every where, attended, to accom- 
„ modate them with neceſſaries and carriage; at 
my expence, and perform all their orderg as 
they were, my on. Aſk, my. people, if any 
56. of them met with ſuch weten in the countries 


«© under 
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undder the Company's management. Were they 
| bs oo TXT vrt NE | 

| «+. their lives?“ C 7 5 
The Nad eee Weben e «wud 
ſituated on the ſouth ſhore of the Ganges. The 
enemy's chief ſtrength was encamped at -Parectah, 
ſeven miles to the ſouthward, in the direct way to 
the pen ms and the ſtrong hold of Lutteef- 
Pore. Popham's detachment was poſted about a 
| . from town, between the fort and the enemy. 
Lieutenant Polhill, who atrived on the pi ·— 
Auguft, with fix. companies of ſepoys from the 
Nabob Vizier's body guard, encamped on the other 
ide of the river, and had a ſkirmiſn with a ſtrong. 
party of the enemy, at Seeker, a ton and fort 
"which lay within fight of Chunar. Polhill prevailed, 
and a large quantity of grain, much wanted by our 
forces at that time, fell into their hands. Nor wete the 
detachment under Blair, whom Popham ſent to ſur- 
priſe the camp at Pateetah,, leſs ſucceſsful; though 
their victory was dearly earned. The enemy's camp 
; RS — drawn. up, 


is fortified as they were by ——— 
Aaipline, and their confidence in European officers, © 1 4 
met with a reception ſo vigorous and deſperate, that 
they were inftantly broke and thrown into conſuſion. 
| The ſpirited attack of lieutenants Fallon and Birrel, 
At the e W N upon 
ä 8 „ de 


5 
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the' 2nemy's cannon, was what fed the detok- 
ment, and t che fortune of the day. On our 
. fide; however, oge fourth of the whole were killed 
and wounded. ) It was at the fare time an adyin- 
rage, and, contributed to. reſtore: that credit ant 
ſpirit which our army had eee gr loſt 
the late diſaſter at Ramnaguumm—m 
93 About a week: aſter this action, Major 6 
appeared on the ſhore oppoſite to Chunar, wich 
two regiments of ſepoys, two companies of Euro- 
pean infantry, and thirty European artillery men, 
four fix-pounders, one howitz, tumbrils, ammuni- 
tion, draft and carriage cattle, and every other 
proviſion. neceſſary for immediate ' ſervice. 'Fhis 
_ detachment had been ſent by Colonel Morgan, to 
whom the governor-general had: diſpatched ſeve- 
ral expreſſes for this purpoſe, | but which Morgan's | 
zeal had anticipated. For the greater expedition; 
they had proceeded by water down the Ganges} | 
though much retarded an their courſe to Hlahabag ' 
by ſtrong adverſe: winds, Here the major diſem- 
barked both men and _ _ proceeded the | 
reſt of the way by land. ME n an. ng 
It was on the Solo wing — the Trth' of en 
tember] that Aſſoph u Dowlah, Nabob Vizier of 


fore. The communication between him and Mx 
Haſtings was immediately opened, and ſubfiſted 
for ſome time with all the circurſtanees of ſupe+ | 
riority on the one fids, and degradation om the 


N which: —_ ——— che intorourſe of = 
à chief 


\ 


% . 
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a chief and his vaſſal. Unfortunately; therinfluence 
which the governor-general poſſeſſed in the coun- 
olls of this puſillanimous prince was followed by 2 
ſeries of the moſt ne nr eech mg of 


owns relations... 200251 ati gon, wy Hes 
+Aﬀophoul: Dowlah had uns ee eee 


his pay à certain number of our regular troops, 


intruſted to the Britiſn reſident at his court the 


dure management of all bi e dune 


Ae and gradually become, eſpecially in the 


ion of his revenues, both in ſubſtance 


and «ffs, as well as in general repute and eftim- 


tion; a. mere tributary of the Company. He was, 
in fact, ſo materially and abſolutely under the. 


control of their ſervants, that, in the opinion of 


the-- native powers, the honour of- Great Britin 


ſtood pledged for every act of his government. His 
mother: and grand- mother were left by his fa- 


ther, the ſon of the one and huſband of the other; 


in truſt of certain treaſures. in money, ey, ſome valu- 6 2 


- able moveables; and - ſeveral Sanded eſtates, for 
ſiupporting their own dignity, Und the honourable | 


maintenance of two thouſand-perſons—his-women; 


a numerous offspring and their dependents. The 
Nabob, on finding himſelf in deep atrear to his. 


new maſters, was inſtiga ted by the creatures, in . 


whoſe cuſtody they had placed him, to-extort; uns 


der a variety of protexts, ſeveral large-ſurns from 


his aged parents, amoonting in "to" fix hundred 


and thirty thouſand; pdunds. They would not, 
however, pay the. lat pf theſe: ſums; but un cer- | 
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tain; terms. To ſecurs the ſcanty remains of what 


| HEE rags 


* * _ 


had been ſolemnly bequeathed to them by the will 
of the late Vizier, that his ſon, on no account 


_ whatever, ſhould moleſt them by any further claims, 
and well knowing whence all his former exaRions 


and ſeverities originated, they demanded that this 


family compact ſhould be guaranteed by: the ge- 


vernor and councik general. A treaty of this kind, 


involving theſe conditions, was accordingly ex- 
_ . _ ecuted with every poſſible formality, between the 


'  Nabob, and his parents, and guaranteed by tbe 
Britiſh reſident at Oude, under the authority, and 


with the expreſs conſent of the Marana, . 22 


| ment. 


SPA TR a covenant, t thus folemaly. rati- | 


* fied; the. ſacred. inheritance : of theſe venerable 


perſonages was ultimately alienated to gratify the 


' rapacity of our countrymen. ,, It was at Chunar, 


and during this viſit, of the Nabob to Mr. Haſt- 


ings, that a ſecret treaty took place between them, 
which produced all thoſe infamous tranſactions, to 

which the ſubſequent diſhonours of the royal family 
of Oude were owing. In this myſterious negocla- 


tion, the Nabob was authoriſed and ſtimulated to 
confiſcate, for his own convenience, the patrimo- 


nial inheritance of his kindred, the very lands 


allotted for the ſubſiſtence of his parents. The 
only equivalent allowed the perſons, thus robbed of 


their all, was a penſion, amounting only to the net 


rent of their reſpective property. Nor did even 


pe 
VO 
. 
* * 
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ee were: botitd-in ths late treaty. NO 


| ſecutity- was ſti pulated for the payment of the pen- 
ſtont, not any compenſation provided for thoſe 
who had none. The miſerable pretext for this 
- wanton violation of faith and duty was a right in 
= Nabob;; which, according to the Mahommedan 
law, gave him a title, as it was alledged, to what 
he mus engaged to ferze by force. ' A claim 
which, however equivocal,” the governor-general 
_eftabliſhed, in direct defiance to the obligation to 
which the Nabob had fo recently acceded and 
ated upon, without either ſubmitting the matter 

to the confideration of the board, or appriſing the 
parties, thus perfonally injured, that they might 
have reconrſs to whatever mode of redrefs their 
helpleſs fru tion would permit. A Britiſh magiſtrate 
even proftituted the facred commiſſion of his Bri= 
ranaie. Majeſty, by ftooping at this very moment 
tothe baſeemployment of an informer, in collecting 
a body of hear-fay evidence and vague report, in 
an exra· judicial capacity, for the purpoſe of cover 
ing the cruelties that were preparing as implements 
af extortion, by an attempt to convert two aged 
women bf engaging in a plot for the depoſition of 
theirrfon and ſovereign, and the extirpation of the wy 
8 Senn Wehle firup ghar of ature the breath of the ty 
Viaier were the only obſtacles which oppoſed the 
execution of this inhuthan project. But the'gover- . 
nat-general was not to be dioerted from a purfuit | 
thus” IE by We ge remon- 
yn es ſttrances 
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"HEE of unavailing ſenfibility. The relenting 
heart of a ſon, againſt involving the authors of his 


| being in immediate want, was not a conſideration 
to be put in competition with the gratification of 


revenge, the requiſitions of avarice, or the ſavage 
propenſities of a deſpot. The Nabob propoſed to 
ſeize the treaſures of his mother, rather than be 
acceſſary to an alienation of what he had ſo lately 
and folemnly engaged to preſerve. This alterna- 
tive was readily adopted, though it did not after- 
wards even prevent the reſumption of thoſe lands, 
in lieu of whieh it was offered. The outrages, 
perpetrated i in accompliſhing theſe nefarious ob- 


jects, implicated ſuch an exceſs of cruelty, as ne- 


ver has been ſurpaſſed fince the days of Claudius 
Nero. The confidential ſervants or "miniſters of 

theſe illuſtrious females were ſeized, impriſoned, 
and treated like common felons. They remained 
in fetters for near twelve months, and owed their 


releaſe at laſt to the humanity of Mr. Briſtow. It 
fared no better with the women of the Zenana, 
though they had been left to Mr. Haſtings ſpecial 


protection by the dying requeſt of the late Vizier. 
They were ſhut up in the palace of Fyzabad, and 


| guarded by a number of regular ſepoys, under the 


command of an Engliſh officer. After undergoing 


incredible hardſhips and inſults, the ſubſidy appro- 


propriated for their ſubſiſtence. was diminiſhed. 

They ſoon became in want of common neceſſaries. 
Preſſed by hunger and deſpair, they baffled the aſ- 
fiduity of their guards, abandoned their. * 


73 » 
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nnd, , in a condition the moſt abſect and degrading 
to the ſex in that country, burſt into the market 
place. They were however inſtantly remanded to 
the Haram, and the royal offpring of Sujah ul 
Dowlah, the ſecond prince in the empire of Indoſ- 
tan, were actually beat with bludgeons by a relent- 
leſs ſoldiery in the ſervice of the Eaſt India Com- 


pany. Nor will it be eaſy. to account for the ex- 


quiſite diſtreſs to which. two thouſand perſons were 
thus reduced, except on the ſhocking ſuppoſition, 
that a ſerious defign had been ſomewhere . | 


of ſtarving. them to death. Fog ns ok 


— 


Four. regiments and one e df fepoys, 88 
three European companies, one of grenadiers, one 
light infantry; one French rangers, fix companies of 


the Nabob's body guards, and thirty artillery-men, 


were now, aſſembled under the command' of Major ; 
Popham. Daily reinforcements were pouring in 
from every quarter, and a force was immediately | 

' muſtered, more than equal to any army which the 
enemy could bring againſt them. The Rajabs 
troops, regular and irregular, did not much exceed 


ſeven thouſand effective men. A prodigious rab- 


ble, haſtily aſſembled by various Chiefs 1 in the neigh- 

bourhood, increaſed the number, but added little 

to the ſtrength of this unwieldy body. The Ra- 
jah himſelf ſeems to have been totally unqualifiead 

for war. His officers were equally deſtitute of a 
military education, his ſoldiers were without diſ- 

_ Cipline, and his cen were e * 

| \ndlcifive, | a 


F 7 5555 He 


1 
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He ſeemed ſenfible, howevet, that he had to con» 
; | WE wick troops greatly ſuperior to his own; and 
for that reaſon was inclitied” to negocidte rathet 
than to fight. And, notwithſtanding; all his former 
attempts had utterly proved abortive, he renewed 
his application to the goverhot-general, whoin he 
importuned by vatiety of letters; writteti"in a ſtile 
peculiarly abject. But he” was ſtill repulſed with 
an inſolence, in proportion as he diſcovered the 
mortification which it was natural to feel in that 
fate of degradation to Which he was reduced. 
Mr. Barnet and Cantoo Babdoo, his ptiſoners, in- 
terceded for him, though without effect. Ma- 
ny of his letters were it ſeems loſt or 'defiroy- 
cod; they were faid to be all ſubſtantially che 
ſame, and only replets with acknowledgments of 
ſubmiſfion, proteſtations of innocence, and ſtrong 
profeſfions of fincerity for reconcilement. He de- 
clared in very ſolemn terms that he had nd ſhare 
in the maſſacre at the palace; that he had in no 
inſtadee been the aggreſſor; that all his ſufferings 
wers on his part unmerited ; and that he was ſtill 
ready to prove his allegations ; to renew, to demon- 
ſtrate, and to proſerve his allegiance, He made 
no ſeruple at the ſame time of avowing the nu- 
merous and powerful reſources on which he placed 
his laſt dependence. Farneſt as he evidently was 
in this critical correſpondence; the governor-gene- 
ral perſevered in that contumelious filence, Which 
ſo habirually characterizes the arrogance: of the 


. in their intercourſe with the weak. He was 
ws. | ſolici- 
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ſolicitous only to make the Rajah ſenſible of theix 
different ſituations; that he had aſſumed a language 
which ia his circumſtances was rather preſumptuous 
than conciliating; and that he did not yet appear 
ſufficiently conſcious of their preſent inequalit ). 
HFlaſtings now found himſelf in a capacity io ac- 
compliſh every object he had in view, The troops, 
from various ſucceſs in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes which had 
lately happened, and the reinforcements Which 
were inceſſantly increaſing their number, were in 
high ſpirits. The officers were all of tried bravery 
and ſkill in their profeflion.. The enemy were 
contemptible. The only impediments which ſeem- 
ed inſuperable, were the firong, places, which in 
general were ſtill in the enemy's poſſeſſion. Ramna- 
gur was however ſupriſed by a ſtratagem, con- 
ceived and carried into execution by the treachery 
and dexterity of a native. This was at one and 
- the ſame time to reduce Pateetah, and ſegure the 
paſs. of Suckroot. The enterprize at both places 
was equally ſucceſsful. The Rajah found himſelf, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrength of the fort of Lutteef- 
pore, where he was, involved in circumſtances! of the 
moſt imminent perſonal danger. The paſs of Suck- 
root was barricaded in his rear, while Popham, at 
the head of a powerful, body of forces, cloſed him 
in front. Thus beſet, his. only ſafety depended 


upon flight; but in what road. or paſſage could he 


eſcape the vigilance of an enemy who, had already 
penetrated the inmoſt receſſes of the mountains! 
es 2 however by a few of bis moſt faithful 


Fiz: >. " "0." 
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= and intrepid adherents, he had the good fortune 
| to elude his purſuers, and, by a circuitoas ſweep 
cover a variety of hills and ſwamps, he recovered 
the road ſome miles beyond Suckroot. He then 
made his way to Bedjeygur, with all the caution 
and expedition in his power. His misfortunes, 
brought in this manner to à criſis, extinguiſhed in 
one moment all that rage for inſurrection, which 
the commencement of his ſufferings had occafioned 
\and excited. The unwieldy multitude, - after pil- 
laging the tizfenceleſs inhabitants of Lutteefpore, 
diſperſed every nan to his own home. The con- 
teſſt was at an end. Further exertions were deemed 
no longer neceſſary than other booty and more ad- 
vantages were expected. To men in a ſtate of 
vaſſalage, and acting only from intereſt, a change 
of maſters can be of little importance. F 
In conſequence of theſe events, the country im- 
medical) reſumed its former tranquillity. The 
farmers, the ryots, the manufacturers, and the 
mechanics, returned from war and plunder to the 
peaceful purſuits of humble induſtry. Within a 
ſew bours the aſpect of the ſcene in the towns, 
the villages, and the fields, was totally changed. 
The peaſantry, inſtead of flocking together in 
groups, plotting enterprizes of reyenge, or exer- 
_ cifing the. implements of deſtruction, were every 
| where diſperſed, and re-engaged by. their ſeveral 
occupations, Led on by no chief af ſyſtem or con- 
duct, and diſappointed by his cataſtrophe, who of all 
| others they , no * ä * 


1 
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ral, important, or intereſting, remained to ſtimu- 
late, combine, or direct their efforts. Thus aban- 
doned by the deſtiny of the unfortunate prince, in 
| whoſe behalf they abruptly flew to arms, they now 
as abruptly threw them down, and with one con- 
ſent ſuddenly diffolved, juſt as an arch tumbles 
when the key-ſtone is removed, or a machine falls 
to pieces when the ſpring that actuates it is de- 
ſtroyed. To cheriſh theſe welcome ſymptoms of 
reviving loyalty and ſubmiſſion, the governor-ge- 
neral iflued a proclamation, offering the moſt liberal 
indemnity to all who ſhould tender an immediate 
obedience to the Company's authority. The only 
exceptions to the benefit of this general pardon 
were the Rajah, Sujan Sing his brother, and 


Goſſe Gunge, a town in which two ſoldiers Roy | 


been barbarouſly murdered during the troubles. 
Ihe Vizier Nabob having come to a final under- ; 
Mads, concerning what the governor- general 
meant his future conduct to the princeſſes his mo- 
ther and grand-mother ſhould be, returned. to his 
| own country, where the ſpirit of inſurrection con- 
tinued to rage with unabating violence. The na- 
| tives, galled by the two-fold*ſervitude to which 
they were neceſſarily ſubjected, from the double 
government or tyranny under which they groaned, 
relinquiſnhing their characteriſtic patience and ti- 
midity, and provoked by an inceſſant repetition 
of freſh inſult, were every where 1 in a ſtate of re- 
 fiſtence and deſpair. The ſwarms of revenue officers 
N Ng faſtened on every diftrict in Oude, with the 


Ff „ : avidity 


daily carried on for years, It had begun with the 
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avidity of  famine,, and the cruelty af gut troops, 


who like the peſlilence ſpread hayock and deſtruce 

tion Wherever they were ftationary, had. by this 
time reduced the moſt flouriſhing provinces in In- 
| dia to a deſert. In gvery village the buſineſs of 


exaction, at the point of the dagger, had been 


ryot, the petty earnings of whoſe indefatigable = 
toil, were openly violated with impunity. It ali: 
enated the ſtores of the wealthy, and the heritage 
of the great. It reſpected not the privileges of #67 
ligion, the diſtinctions of ſex, or the preſcriptions 


of rank. The. preſent meaſures of the Durbar 


were even in avowed defiance to the will of a 
prince whoſe memory the whole kingdom of 
Oude ſtill regarded with the ſincereſt reverence. 


8 They ſaw the ſon and ſucceſſor of Sujah al Dowlah. a 


ſunk into a mere inſtrument of oppreſſion againſt 
his own parents and kindred, in the hands of - fo- 
reigners. And their exertions were directed ra · 
ther againſt that authority which overwhelmed him 
than his OWN. . It Was now, hower er, impoſſible 
to extricate him from the control of à power fo 


17 greatly his ſuperior; and his dependence on the 
Company had become fo abſolute, that be could - 


no longer act for himſelf without acting at the ſame 

time for them. The commotions therefore, which 

prevailed in every part of, his dominions, ſuppoſed 

a diſtinction, which he was nat at liberty to ayow, 

and. pointed to an object, which, as he was then 
ene. it was at n duty and nk 
| | te 


, — n 
* 
„ 
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_ 7 The, policy under which be 


_ the reviving proſperity of the. Company's affairs 
in che adjacent countries, co-operating with his 
preſence, might have its full effect in facilitating 
the re-eftabliſhment m, muerte a diſ- 
Poſition to rebel had appeared. 

The governor- general, having ee ww. 
nates, was neceſſarily. occupied. for ſome time in 
ſattling the arrangements of a new government. 
The next lineal heir of Bulwant Sing, Mehiparain, 
ſucceeded to the Rajabſhip. He was a grandſon 
of that popular chief, by a daughter married. to 
Doorgbijey Sing, ſtill under age, and his parents 
both alive. His father, under the title of Naib, 
was intruſted with the ſole management of the 


public affairs. The tribute of the zemindary to 1. 


the Company was more than doubled, two hun- 
red. thouſand a year clear gain, befides much 
'boaty, Wen acemed te; the ee lane med 
fam this reyolution. 

l!ue tide of ſuccels, 5 
nently attended our affairs in India, began now to 
ſwell. In two days after the flight of the Rajah, 
2 firong detachment of ſepoys, under the command 
of Major Crawford, arrived in the camp from 


9 Dinapore. Colonel Hannay, who had been ws. 
- © duced on the northern banks of the Dewa to the 


_ greateſt difficulty, had received the maſt ſeaſon- 
able and effectual relief from the addreſs of Major 


08: The multitude-who had revolted in that 
* country. 


ated was on that account to haſten. home, that 


9 


3 OED” 


% 
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| country were diſperſed, and the troubles they occa- 
fiened i in à great meaſure began to ſubſide. Futteh 


2 Shaw was at the fame time driven out of the Sarum 
*circar, where he had maintained for ſome time 'A 


ſort of independence, in defiance of all the efforts 
of goyernment. News of a ſeparate peace and 


treaty of alliance and friendſhip having been con- 8 
cloded between Colonel Muir and Sindia, the 


great Marratto chief, arriving at this moment, ſen- 


fibly heightened the pleaſure ſo naturally Produced 
by a ſucceflion of ſuch fortunate events. 


- " Pophiam,  confiderably Arengthened by freſh 


troops, in high ſpirits from the numerous advan- 


tages his forces had obtained i in every. encounter 
with the enemy, and excited by the proſpect of 


immence booty, advanced with the army in pur- 


ſuit of the Rajah to Bedjeygur. It. was the envied 


depoſitary of his father's treaſures, his own, and 
_ thoſe of his family. It is fituated not far from the 


Frontiers, about fifty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Chunar. The fort is on the top of a ſolid rock, 


- which riſes in a perpendicular direction ſeven hun- 
dred and forty-five feet above the level of the ad- 
joining countries. Next to the impregnable fort of 
Gualier, it was univerſally deemed the ſtrongeſt in 
India; but the. ſtrength of the one appeared to 


Cheit Sing no adequate ſecurity againſt the con-? 
queror of the other. He therefore abandoned the 
fort with precipitation on Popham' s approach. 
Much of his treaſure was unavoidably left behind, 


2 nn men, and his wife, who. ſtill 


remained 
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temained in Bedjeygur with no contemptible gar- 
Hon. He took: with him, however, above thtee 
| Hundred thouſand pounds in caſh, ' beſides jewels to 
an; immenſe value; being, as was alledged, all 
that the elephants and camels, Is 
poſſeſtion, were capable of carrying away. | 
In this manner, and in direct violation of al ths 
"moſt ſacred engagements, by which nations and 
men are bound together or united in reciprocal ob- 
ligation, did Mr. Haſtings accompliſh the expul- 
fion of a prince poſſeſſing all the legal authority of 
l his country, exerciſing all the rights, and perſorming 
all the duties of its internal government; Wo 
coined money, collected the revenues, adminiſtered 
juſtice, and sven kept up 2 military force for his 
own defence. He was ſubject to the governor- 
general and council, only on certain ſtipulated 
terms, and on the ſame terms entitled to the pro- 
tescdion of their government. And in a variety of | 
treaties, as authentic and explicit as the ordinary 
forms of human tranſactions can render them; the 
public faith, at Mr. Haſtings own immediate in- 
ſtance, was ſolemnly pledged, that no future en- 
crdachments whatever ſhould, under the Com- 
| pany's authority, be made on his rights. Theſe 
feeble barriers, however, were ſoon broke down, 
when the wrath of à deſpot was to be indulged. 


[es The Rajah, from the acceſs of his Attachment to 


the Company, on the report of Mr. Haſting re- 
—_ | fignation, and the acceſſion of a new governor- 
| _ that has nnn. prema- 
"3 uy 
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. turely announced his ſatisfaQion in an event, rhich 
ir vas conceived would have then been generally 
acceptable in India. This was conſtrued into an 
inſtance of the greateſt perſonal diſreſpect at the 
time; and cheriſhed with aſſiduity as a moſt bei- 


nous offence, until ſuch an opportunity might 


elif et eld bo bf 88d his matter the moſt 
conſpicuous and eſſectual. In conſequence of this 
petty affront, the' Rajah was proſcribed, and the 


ani reſolution adopted of ſelling the Com- 
pany's ſovereignty of Benares to the Nabob of 


Oude, or diſpoſſeſſing the Rajah of his territo- 
ries, or ſeizing his forts, and plundering-them of 
| treaſure to the amount of five hundred thouſand 
pounds. And ſo determined was he in the work of 
deiſlruction which he had thus projected, that he 
actually rejected the ſum of two hundred thouſand 
pounds, tendered by the Rajah for his redemption, 
rather than the extremities he meditated oP not 
r- put in execution. 5 
Mleaſures of ſeverity, adopted e any re- 
gard to the fundamental rules of juſtice or equity, 
are generally extended in the accompliſhment, ac- 
cording io the wild and lawleſs principle in which 
they originate. Now that Cheit Sing had relin- 


quithed all further oppoſition to the authority of the 


 goverhior-general, and finally abandoned the coun- 


try of Benares, and all the privileges connected 


with the government of it, that even his adherents 


began to avall themſelves of the pardon offered in 


the wy . e turbulence of the 
"0 inſurgents 
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| Infurgents was fot the moſt part at an end, it was 


all theſe diſturbances would have ſubfided, im pro- 
| portion ts the cauſes that produced chem were re- 
moved. He ſent, notwithſtanding, a body of 
troops againſt the caſtle of Bedjeyguf, where the 
mother of Cheit Sing, his wife, a perſon of ami- 
able manners and fingular worth, and all the other 
women of the Rajah's family, and that of his fa- 
thet, had fixed their reſidence. Without attempt- 
ing t6 prove, and only pretending that whatever 
theſe innocent people poſſeſſed was. the property of 
the Rajah, he refolved to involve them in the fate | 
ol Cheit Sing, to treat them as rebels; and without 


accuſation or juty, or trial, to force their aſylum, 


aud confiſcate their treaſure. The orders iſſued for 
this purpoſe were cruel and barbarous,” as they 
were peremptory and ſpecific. - % If the reports 
brought to me,“ ſays he, are true, your re- 
& jecting her offers, or any negociations with 
der, would ſoon obtain you poſſeſſion of the 
fort upon your own terms. 1: apprehend that 1 
ſhe will eontrive to defraud the captors of a con- 


naturab to expect that the paſſions connected with 5 


 ®\Gderible part of the booty, by being ſuffered to 


* retire without examination. I ſhould be y 


«* that your officers and ſoldiers loft any part of 

«the reward-to which they are ſo well entitled.” 

| * "Notwithſtanding the ardour of the troops and 

the {kill of the officers, the difficulties which at- 

rended the ſi-ge of Bedjeygur ptotracted it nearly 

tv the ddle: of November. By that time they 
. had 


FS 
3 


| afforded entire protection. 
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bad proceeded ſo far by ſap, that a mine was ready 
to ſpring, which they hoped would enable them 
to ſtorm the place. The mother. of the Rajah, 


_ who. poſſeſſed the entire cmmand, was conſe- | 
quently induced to ſurrender the fort by capitur 


lation. The only terms which in theſe cixcum- 
ſtances. ſhe could obtain from a mercenary power. 
fluſhed with ſucceſs and eager after .treaſure,, was, 
to be allowed fifteen per cent, on the effects. ki Þ 
the fort, to. refide in the country, or follow her 
| fon, as the. might incline, and in WT. * to be 

Even theſe terms, hard as they. were, 97 A 
ned with a harſhneſs and illiberality, which 
even the laws of war prohibit among civilized na- 
tions, were groſſiy yiolated. The, women, who re- 
figned themſelyes with confidence to thoſe. officers 


whoſe faith was pledged to protect them from inſult, 


were yet abandoned to the ſearch. of the ſoldiery, 
who uſed them with incivility and rudeneſs, and 
even ſtript them of their negeſſaries. This bruta- 
lity was at leaſt obliquely authorized in 2 letter : 


| from Mr. Haſtings to Popham, where he hiats his 


apprehenſion that theſe unfortunate women might 
be treated with an improper exceſs of delicacy 
from the gallantry of brave men. Ho deteſtable 


muſt that government be, in which the ſofter ties 
of nature have no protection; where the common 


victims of cruelty are the innocent, the fair, and 
the eh, and where all thoſe tender confi- 
| derations 


- 
2 
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1 which have been reſpected in all ſockan: 
ties, and by all the heroes in che world; args ibs 
ſulted, and without effect! e 

Thus were our forces in full poſſeſſion of alt « 
thoſe riches; which had been ſo long an object of 
the ſtrongeſt ſolicitude to the - governor-general., | 
Theſe however, inftead of converting to the pur- 
poſes of public wility, or applying to the urgent! 
neceſſities of the ſtate, he was anxious to appropriate 
reward for thoſe military exertious, by which his 
perſonal reſentments had been ſo abundantly gra- 
tified. His letter to the commander in chief, 
during the ſiege, was conſtrued by the officers on 
the ſpot as ſufficiently authenticating this diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſpoil. It was perhaps not unnatural to. 
prefer on this occaſion the deſire of the troops to 
the exigence of the Company, in conſequence. of. 
executing, in ſuch a maſterly manner, a plan of 
operations which the governor-general had ſo much 


at heart. The officers, aware however that even bis 1 85 


authority, gircumſtanced as he now was, might 
not ultimately realize their expectations, unani- 
' mouſly reſolved to diſtribute on the ſpot the ſpoil 
Which fell i into their hands. And this reſolution, | 
which put the money in their pockets beyond the 
poſſibility of a reimburſement, they literally exe- 
cuted the ſecond day after the capture of the fort. 
The treaſure in caſn, which was then actually ſeized, 
amounted” to twenty-five lacks. ' Great quantities 
4 the richeſt merchandize, rubies, diamonds, eme- 


ralds, 


* 
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. ralds,; and other precious flones,' to an — 
value, wete at the ſame time ſecured. - 
The council were far from beg in: u 
diftribution of the Rajah's treaſure. It was repug- 
mnt t0 their enpeclationd, and indeed to the of 
ders. of their ſuperiors. They conſequently at- 
 rainged it as a mesfurs which: might be followed 
By the worſt confequenices, The refoletions which = 
they paſſed on the fubje&t ſtrongly marked heir 
diffatisfüction. Theſe were, that the governors 
general had not either formally or by confined 
tion diſclaimed, as repreſentative of the Company, 
their right to the booty found in the fott 3 that 
the temerity of the officers in appropriating it was 
a ptoof that they did not confider themſelves ſuſſi- 
oiently ſecure by any other claim; that the 
acquieſcence of government in ſuck 4 meaſure 
might eftaþliſh a dangerous precedese, and that 
they could not relinquiſh" the Company's right, 
but would bring the queſtion to à legal deeifion. 
They: were, however, defirous that che officers - 
would ſubmit the whole to the deciſion of the | 
'* Tho didnt hich ck en ts he army of this beer, 
which in ext amounted u three hundred and W 
| Pad and opwards, wes | er | 
. R — — EY 
n — 306 


To native officers, a ve diſproportionate ſhare 
To each ſepoy 


6 
N. . Two ci ofthe un yer a ler ddl 
N. in this manner. | 3 ys 

1 14 


niſed to put the N 
* litter br The _ 


PR * 
vin een La en bende. 3 | 
V were re 4 
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Theis ſeem to have been LEY gr PR x . 7 1 8 1 
gation, of bis own, nun which be & conceived: _— 
wounded. beyond: forgingneſs. by.t the conduct. of 35 


2 


this unfortunate prince, and of hoſe, e 0 emerity or Wl 
Jews + 909g he took this — vengeance, 4. an a . 
at, » But if he ee . 
. ee 2 11 . 1 
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"and 15 of _ the Convoy Ls 5 5 Euward 
1 e Haug Fight —The Enemy haul thelr Wind 
23 and art out of Sight in the Miorting —T Me Sulkan umd | 
 "Miagnani me, from England, juin Sir Eduard 
* bloody Aion on the Coaft of Ceylon—Conſtqueness of 
theſe Afions—Abingaont's Sureeſe—Peaze concluded 
_ © with the  Marrattos —Hurricane = — Famine—Ope- 
ration Ui the Army on the Coat F Malabar—Onore 
Normed.— Hider Death—Canata" iwaddkd Hi 
contents in the Army—Mangalore—Panie in Cun- 
*  dapore—General Matthews capitulates—Fate of the 
General and Officers —The French Auxiliaries refuſe 
to fight again the "Engliſh -S Eyre Coote dies at 
_ - Madras —Surceſſes i in the Coimbatour Country —Laft 
Naval Aion between the French"and — 
lſſeuien ef Hofilities. © e e 


N Z 0 * 
e r Sd Naar 


Warr LE Mr. Hattnjs ererted the power of 
the Company in cruſhing ſome of their moſtvalua- 
ble dependents in the extremities of Bengal, the 
French meditated an utter extinction of theilt Inte. 
reſt on the coaſt of Coromandel. When Admiral' Sir 
Edward Hughes, after taking Trincomale, atrived 
in the Madras Road, he 2 informed by Lord 
Macartney, the governor, that à Freneh fleet, 
amounting to thirty fail in all, had appeareti o 
the coaſt, captured ſeveral ſhips, and were then 

| 9 not above 8 0 leagues to the north- 
2, | ward. 
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8 ward. Our ſquadron confiſted only of fix fail of 


the. line, and had been ſo long at ſea, that the 
' ſhips were neceſſatily much out of repair. Their 
_ grews were debilitated by fickneſs, and they re- 
guizedlarge ſupplies. of freth- proviſions. . In this 
condition, and expoſed in the open road to the at- 
tack; of av enemy ſo greatly ſuperior, the admiral's 
fitwation-was peculiary critical. He was, however, 
; forrupately reinforced, on the day following ſuch 
alarming intelligence, by the arrival of Captain 


Aluns; in the Monmouth af 64, — by: 95 


abe Hero af 74, and the Iks of go guns. 


9 Every diſpatch was adopted and no cimplofi-far | 
rendering the fleet, in ſome meaſure, fit for actual 


| ſorvice,- or in 2 fate of preparation 40 meet the 


.and alactity, ſupplied the thips with three hundred 
officers and men. But. notwithſtandiag this expe- 


dition. before the equipment was complete, the 


inolpding the Eagliſh Hannibal, and another ffty- 
2 Gx frigates, eight large tranſports, and 


5 of February. M. de Suffrein, who 
had ſuecreded to the command on the death of M. 


a. * 
— — x «—·—— EE ee cnn — a — AP — 


enemy. Sir Eyre Cote, with his uſual attention 


French fleet, vonſiſting of twelve ſail of the line, 
veſſels, appeared ſuddenly in offing on 


de Orves, not knowing till now the acceſſien of 
ſtrength which the Engliſh fleet had juſt received, 

aud finding be had nine inſtead of five ſhips, which. 
he expected to encounter, abandoned his interitida 
of attack ; and ſuddenly weighing anchor, about 
"Ela He eee, ee ſouthward, | 
33 a 9 1 
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A purſuit on the part of the Britiſh: inſtantly to 
place, which continued all night. It was obſerved, 
about day-break, that the enemy were now in fe- 
 parate directions, their twelve line of battle ſhips, 
with the frigate, bearing eaſt of the Britiſh fleet, 
and about four leagues diſtant, while the other 
frigates with the. tranſports, not more than three 
leagues a-head, made directly for Pondicherry. 


—_ 


2 The only infallible mode of bringing on an ation 


in theſe circumſtances; was to thro out the ſignal 
for a general chaſe to the ſouth-weſt, as the French 
admiral would undoubtedly endeavour to reſcus his 
convoy, and no ſuperiority of number and force 
could deter Sir Edward from appealing to this iſſue. 
Our fleet ſoon captured fix veſſels, five of which 
were Engliſn prizes, newly taken, with their;orews 
on board. The fixth. was the Lau 
port of 1300 tons burthen. Its cargo conſiſted of 
a ſine train of artillery, intended as a preſent to 
Hyder; a large quantity of zunpovder ; a complete 
aſſortment of other military ſtores; à number of 
land officers, and three hundred ſoldiers, from the 
regiment of, Lauſanne. . The great diſadyantage 
under which the fleet laboured, fot want of fri- 
Bates, was now ſeverely felt. A few of theſe muſt 
haye ſecured the whole of this valuable cobvoy ; 
| moſt of which, on that account, were abandoned 
in the yery moment, almoſt, of being captured. 
For the French fleet, anxious to defeat the fuccels 
-of ſo maſterly a mancurre, inſtantiy bore down 
.tor, f the e of their convoy. 7 his 


22 * f > 2 7 8 — * 9 
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ged our admiral to recal his: ſhips; to order 
te Arik eee had been taken for | Negapa- 
tam, and to make head with all the expedition 
poſſible! againſt the enemy. Unequal adverſe 
winds and hazy weather kept the hoftile fleets apart 
for ſome time, and put the nautical ſcience and ] 
acuteneſs of both commanders ſufficiently to the 
trial. The wind, irregular and - uncertain, as it 
ſeemed, fill blew in favour of the enemy; and. 
notwithſtanding all the. ſkill, experience and act: 
ity of Sir Edward, he was at laſt forced into 
action on very diſadyantageous terms. Wayward "of 
as theſe. circumſtances - were, he reſolutely threw 
out; the fignal. to form the line of battle a- head. 
Eight 6f che enemy's beſt ſhips were conſequently | _ 
enabled to direct their whole attack on ve of the 
Engliſh, of which the Ifis of fifty guns was one. Four 
of our ableſt ſhips, the Eagle, Monmouth, Wor- 
ceſtet, and Burford, under the moſt approved com- 
wangers, were idle ſpectators in the van, without 
a a; poſſibility. of affording the leaſt affiſtance. . The 1 
 Superbe of ſeventy-four guns, in which Sir Edward — 
was, formed the central ſhip. The Hero, of the 
ſame force, commanded by Captain Wood; the 
Iſis, Lumley ; the Monarca, Gill, of ſirty- eight; i 
And Exeter of fixty-four,z the latter.commanded by 
DLommadore King and Captain Reynolds; were the bs 
Dur below. The Exeter being the ſternmoſt, and 
* bad failor, was conſiderably ſeparated from her 
11 Three of the enemy inſtantiy bore 
dona upon her, and commenced a furious „„ 
1 | 8 Gs 3 7 5 Tbe 


— 
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The admiral; in the 'Yupetbe, was, ät the Cams 
t me, beſet with equal vehemence and force. Theſe 
were the two ſhips which the enemy ſeemed chiefly 
intent to diſable, But after ſuflaining theſe ſevere 
| tacks for two hours, and not & little crippled; a 
ſquall of wind accidetitally blowing frech in their 
- Favour, it became their turd to make the attack. 
The action was [conſequently returned with ſuch 
| vigour and effect, that in twenty-five minutes, and 
juſt as it began to grow dark, the French ſhips 
Within thelt reach,” having ſuffered much damage, 
fuddenly hauled theit wind,” and the whole” ſqus- 
don ſtood off to the north-eaſt. * The two ſhips in 
our fleet, which ftood the brunt of the action, were 
almoſt reduced'to'a wreck. A conſtant and prodi- 
ious fire had been poured'i n upon both, from all 
directions, during the whole action. Captain 
Stephens in the Superbe, and Captain Rey lands in 
the Exeter, two officers of ' diſtinguiſhed merit, 
' Were killed. We loſt thirty-two men, "and ninety- 
five wets wounded, Thirty of the former, and 
eighty-ſeven of the latter, were in the Superbe, tho 
Exeter, and the Hero. The fituation of the Ex- 
eter, while the bloody conflict continued, was 
awful” and perilous in the eitreme. Every freſh | 
broadſide was expected to decide her fate. The 
_ thunder of the enemy, from three ſhips of the line 
eloſing round her, and taking a fleady aim, us at a 
dead mark, was inceffant and tremehdous, The cool = 
_ lnttepidity and compoſure” of the commodore, in 
the mid of a ſcene this * was gde 
com- 


. 
- 
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ing and e While the fight 
raged with increaſing fury, en almoſt blinded 
by the blood and mangled brains of Captain Rey 
lands, which were daſhed over him by à cannon 
ball. The maſter came to him; ſoch after, > and 
ted what he ſhauld do with a ſhip Which already 
was in the moſt ſhattered condition as two ef 
the enemy were already bearing down upon her. 
There is nothing to be dane, fd he, "coolly; 
but to fight her aal me nr: ee 58 
Such was the fituation 0 de che Soperbe and 
the Exeter had been reduced by this encounter, 
that it was deemed neceſſary to proceed to Trinoo- 
male, where only chat damage could be repaired. 
This buſineſs, however, was effected ſo expedi- 
tioufly; that the ſquadron appeared before Madras 
by the middle of March, without having either 
heard or ſeen the enemy. The” admiral was re- 
turning to Trincomale, with a reinforoement of 
_ tropps,- and a ſupply of ores for that garriſon, | 
when he was joined by the Sultan and Magnanime 
| _ A war, of ſeventy ſour- guns each, from Eng- | 
land. Though the crews inboth theſe ſhips were fick- 

ly andſcorbutis;/ anxious to receive and cover the 
convoy with troops and ſtores from home, he per- 
ſevered in his courſe with an intention of neither 
ſeeking nor ſhunning the enemy. The French, 
however; "knowing of the convoy, and wiſhing to 
cut it off, or prevent the junction, appeared alſo 
in the north-eaſt quarter, and to leeward of the 
Zugliſn, og the eighth of April. Both fleets con- 
. 688 4 0 tinued 


EY 
/ 


f 


engaged her with ſo much fierceneſs and æxecutio, 
that the general opinion was, they meant to have 
| boarded. and carried her by a coup- de- main. This 


D561, 


, 
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_ tinved in this relative poſition: during that ank he 
three: following days; but Sir Edward Hughes 


having reached the-coaft of Ceylon, about fifteen 
| leagues to windward of Trincomale, bore away 


Grectiy far that plage. This was unfortubate for | 
the Englith fleet, as the enemy gained the wind in 


1 85 the night, which enabled them to bear down:upon 


our rear in the morning. Sir Edward immediately 
made a ſignal for the. line of battle a-head, on 


the ſtarboard tack, two cables aſunder, while the 
enemy were within ſix miles, and the wind in the 
ſame , quaxter, with time, place, and circumſtances 


all in: their fayour., Our ſhips were etamped by a 
le- ſhore, 4 ſuperior enemy, and an adverſe wind. 


Three hours were ſpent in manceuvring. Five 


Hail, which compoſed the enemy 's van, ſtretched 


forward to engage that, of. the Engliſh, While the 


| admiral, with other ſeyen ſhips of the line, bore 


down upon the Superbe, and her two ſeconds, the 


ſhips- ruſhed; within piſtol-ſhot of the Superbe;and 


furious onſet, laſted about ten minutes, when the 


French admiral, having received ſo much da- 


mage from the deluge of fire returned by the Su- 


perbe, made room for the ſhips Which came to 
 Supply-his. place, and fiogd, on the tack of he 
Monmouth, Which was already rv ons. 


- Tho. canon ng * inconc 
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paſſing fire of a third, firſt loſt her mizen, and then 
neee amm. fallout et the-line 


line of battle a-head; and fighting the enemy dur- 


ing the hole evolution. Both fleets ſeemed equally 
ſolicitous for the preſent to gain anchor. The 


French admiral had been early obliged to ſhift. his 


flag and the La Fine, of forty guns, fell ſo 
colours to Captain Lumley; though, from the diſ- 
A dled condition of that ſhip. and the darkneſs of 
mme night, ſhe effected her eſcape... Indeed the 
condition of both fleets were ſo nearly the ſame; 


mat ſimilar apprehenfjons were entertained by esch 


_ of aà freſh attack in the morning. The French, 


| however, bad nat loſt au of their lower malt, 


which nn W 


N Sten! the 25 f 


| particularly. in the center, nnn admij- | 
1 —— —— 
force. The Monmouth at laſt; about three o'clock; 
| Having fuſtained, with unparalleled fortitude; the 
| united--fire- and attack of - two- ſhips, the one of 
| equal and the other of ſuperior metal, befides the 


8 nen emen 
digious fire of the Monarca and the Sultan. Our 
5 admiral was diſappointed in expecting the wind, as | 
uſual, to change in the afternoon 3 he was there- 
ore obliged, forty minutes paſt three, that his 
Foe: ſhips might not be entagled by the ſhores to make 
a ſignal for wearing and hauling their wind in a 
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the Monmouth could only eee en 
| harbour, and with new. maſts. - SAX ö BER 
The two admirals: watched. as aber each 
other for ſome days. The French on the. nine 
teenth ſtood out to ſea; and made à feint, as if 
eaſtward by the wind, and before evening were 


—— I gin un having roficed 8 


nh day aſter to — — ene 
dron was dee with the vemoſt eee a 
bloody engagements: that happened during the war. 
The flaughter of men in the Monmouth wWas equal 
to the havock of the ſhip: No leſs than forty-five 
were killed, and a hundred and two wounded— 
a full third of her whole crew The maſterly con- 
duct of Captain Alms, in a fituation thus critical, 
was peculiarly exemplary, His recollection of this 
| brave action was however imbittertd bythe loſs 
of his ſon, who, having been made a lieutenant.in 
the admiral's ſhip, fell the ſame day, ee 
emulation of his father's bravery. The French 
fleet proceeded immediately to Batakalo, à Dutch 
pott on the iſland of Ceylon, where they continued 
do repair and equip their ſhattered ſhips until the 
month of ſune. Their loſs of men was rated by 
themſelves at one hundred and thirty-nine killed, 
and three hundred and fxty-four wounded." i | 
"ac EF: . Theſe 


\ 


der Ally from the French: His chief ſolieitude was 


muſt then be at his own diſpoſal. He muſt conſe- 
quently: bave ſuffered inconceivable mortification is 

ſee the French, with ſo great an apparent ſuperiority 
in the Mumber of their ſhips and men, not daring 

_ toarticÞ che Engliſh,” but even purſued by them'z 

aà convoy under their protection eaptured; and, with 


n — ofiidie,.” "A fu 
ficient naval force to ervih efſectually that of the 


Engliſh; excepting ſome artillery and engilicers, 


was probably all the aid expected or defiredby Hys 


to annihilate our reſources, as he knew every: thing 


every poſſible advantage; effecting only a drawn 


battle, His hopes of taking Madras, of depofing = 
the Nadob of Arcot, and of placing Tippoo Sultan 
in poſſeſſion of the Cattatie; were by theſe circum- 


ſtances rendered as remote and improbable as ever. 


+ The blockade of 'Tellichery, on the Malabur 

t bean OWE 
and numbef öf the enemy increaſed ; but; unequal 
to 2 regular fiege, | were content with "cloſely 
ſhutting up the place, and depending on famine | 

or other diftreſs to ſupply the want of military kill. 
The few works they erected were foftified by . 
Gimp at ſome diſtance. Major Abingdon, having 
Fe arrived from Bombay with a conſiderable reinforce- | 


27 —_ a 


„ tilt continued, and the firengeh 


ment of troops, determined to attempt the” difs . 


; bodtzs ment of the enemy, 36d open 6 e 5 
275 of the . the country. His mo 


758 f 
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ments deceived the enemy into ſuch a ſtate of ſe- 


 eurity as conſiderably facilitated his defigns. Hav- 
ing drawn ſuch part -of the garriſon as could be 


and Garried their ſeveral poſts before day on the | 


morning of - the eighth of January [1782]. 


allowing a moment for the enemy to recover their 
confuſion, he ſtormed their camp as ſoon as it was 


light, and completely routed them. Sados Cawn, 


mmeir commander, retired with his family, and a 
boſen party of his friends and beſt troops, into a 
caſtle ſcooped on the fide of a hill, and poſſeſſed 


of no other walls than ſuch as were formed of the 


hving rock. Notwithſtanding a vigorous and manly | 
defence, this brave man and his party were torn 


from their aſylum, though bomb- proof, and made 


eee Theſe operations produced conſidera- 


ble ſpoil, confſiſting of artillery, military ſtores, 
and ſeveral elephants. The town was relieved, 


and the coaſt for ſeveral miles on both fides entirely 


cleared of the enemy. - Hyder's: poſſeſſions on this 


coaſt being acquired partly by conqueſt and partly 


3 


by fraud, the Nairs, native princes, and nobility, 


who had ſuffered ſeverely in an ineffectual ſtruggle 


| for the preſervation of their ancient independence, 


were ftill exceedingly diſaffected to his govern- 


ment. He was confequently much vexed and 
alarmed. at our ſucceſs in theſe parts, which were 
che dearer to him from their vicinity to the rich 


kingdoms of Canara and Mylore, "Pw ee 


| e i bo ant 
18 8 "Thi 
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This ſevere blow was, however; ſoon and amply 
retaliated on the ſouthern army. Theſe troops, 
under the command of Colonel Brajghtiaite, appear 
| 0 have been deſtined for the protsctibn of Tan: 

Tore and the neighbouring provinces./ Sir Eyre 
Coote had, early in the year, made der) effort 
in his power to repreſs, by the prek 
7 under his command, the deſigns of Ich 

Hyder Ally on the fide of Pondichettyy ut 

was utterly incapable of ſuch a movement by the 
want of draught cattle and cartiages: le was alſo 

detained, in ſome degree, in expecting the reſult of 

4 an application which he had made to the governor- 
neral and council of Bengal, ſor reſtoring his 
Authority over the ſouthern troops, chat he might 
be to direct their co-operation in gb. . man 
ner as would equally facilitate his c | 


teract the movements of the enemy. Br n 
encamped on the banks of the Colgroon, which 
forms the northern boundary of the ore king- 


dom. © His forces conſiſted of two thouſand veteran 
Infantry, two hundred and fifty cavalry, and” thir- 
teen field pieces. His fituation was in an open 
plain, 'w which muſt have expoſed him exceedingly 
to the enemy's cavalry; but ſeveral large and deep 
Tivets which lay between him and Hyder, who 
Vas at a conſiderable diſtance, apparently ſecured . 
Sim againſt any ſurpriſe. - Tippoo Saib, appriſed 
| =: theſe "circumſtances, determined to ſurmount 
them, and cut off this detachnient as he bad done 
"that oy Baillie.” He was RAPP nigd in * 


* 
8 '2 


* 


ant party or their leader. Their courage and 


e 


- Preach. ne br — ao mee 
- firong, one r bocm were cavalry. - With this 
formidable ary and twenty pieces of cannon, : he 


=D 5 — Braithwaite's corps, Which 


poſed in any degree prepared to 
8 i 1 greatly 7 The 1 . 


r of N (13821. 7 


ad. oy three days, an unre- 
. 
ported on both fides. Neither ſurpriſe nor danger 
were attended with their uſual effects on this gal- 


e once forſook them; and he, though 
pded and bleeding exceſſvely, would 
rom. the ſcene for. a moment. At- 
ual vigaur from all ſides, he threw _ 
into a hollow Fquare, with bis thir- 


: teen Held pieces interſperſed in. its faces, and his 
{mall body of cavalry in the center, that he might 


Preſent. a front to every attack. Thus were they 
exhibited in the midſt of a large ſquare, as a mark, 
to which the immenſe army that ſurrounded. them 
directed an-inceflant and univerſal fire. It was in- 
tended by a violent cannonade on all ſides to male 
a breach in Tome part of the line, and thee, ruhing 


eaten inen vas — 
1 
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pable of making any impreſſion on the Engliſh 
ſepoys, who withſtood. ſuch. exertions is the aſpect | 
of inevitable deſttucton, as would have put. the 
conſtancy and the diſcipline of the beft European | 
troops to the teſt. Not valuing the number of lives 
be might ſacrifice to the ſucceſs of an enterprize ſo 
grateful. to his ambition, and expecting lis cavalry | 
to break in at ſome point or other, Tippoo led them 

 pepeatedly-and. with the greateft ardour to the 

1 charge. They advanced with fury, Hut received 
ſuch powerful ſhawers of grape and muſquetry, 
thot as deſtroyed them by ſhoals. The Britiſh 1 
cavalry from the ſquate, ſallying at that moment. 
purſued them with heavy and unreſiſted execution 
to a proper diſtance, and then returned to their 
| former ations, On the. third day, after the num- 
bers of theſe brave men were. greatly thinned, the 
ſurvivors, worn down with wounds and fatigue, and 

Tippoo Saib's intention. of trampling down-our in- 

| fantry was fo effectually defeated, that no poſſible 

means could bring his cavalry to the reſolution of 

oer making one charge up to the lines, M., 

Lali. at. the head of his four hundred Europeans, 
marched with fixed bayonets to the attack of that 
ſide which. was moſt expoſed, or ſeemed. the 
weakeſt, He was ſupported by ſeveral battalions | 
of the;enemy's beſt infantry, and flanked by pro- 

. digious numbers of cavalry, while their whole ar- 

tillery poured in freſh columns of fire upon each 

of the other three faces, which at the ſame time 

3 menaced wich dreadful bodies of 

* of horſe, | 


* 6 
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_ horſe, prepared to ruſh in upon them the mon 


any change in their poſition took place. 2 ; 


baufted ſepoys in that front, unable to repulſe the 


vigorous onſet of ſuch a body of Europeans coming 
freſh into action, and confident of ſucceſs from 55 
vaſt army that ſupported them, were i 

broken, and the carnage that enſued by hotly. 


And rapidity of the cavalry was exceflive.” Lally. 


loft not a moment in putting a ſtop to the effuſion 


of blood, by iſſuing * orders which his own corps. | 


readily obeyed. "The ferocity of the natives ten- 
dered them leſs tractable, five'of whom were ſaid 


to have fallen by his own hand, in an attempt to 
reſtrain their barbarous impetuoſty. No ſocner 
was the dreadful ſlaughter at an end, than he pre- 


valled upon Tippoo Saib to intruſt him with the 


charge of the priſoners. They were treated, eſpe- | 


cially the officers and wounded,” with agenerofity | 


wWjzich is the inſeparable companion of legitimate 
courage; and his humanity in the field was even 


ſurpaſſed by his kind attehtions in che camp to the 
men 'whom only his gallantry could ſubdye. - The 
beſt ſoldiers and the braveſt men are ever the moſt 


merciful. In this cataſtrophe; welofſt:many-an-ex- 


cellent officer; and of the whole who were preſent, ? 
one only eſcaped without a wound. They loſt 
every thing but their honour, and were deſtined to 


ſuffer the miſeries of a EP RO 5 


in the capital of Myſore. GY. LtdAG ce 


All the countries to the Garhrad wore now lid 


8 open tothe defigns of the enemy, while the move: 


avis. 


% 


\ 


] 


hdark 40-tds/Eogliſh general vortharitd! were not 
_ _—_— watched)by Hyder's main army, bee.” 
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_vixteedingly impeded for want of much neceſſary 
military apparatus: During this tate of imbecility 
_onithe'one fide; / and vigorous activity on the other, 
the Hirſt diviſton of that great förce, which under 
this Marquis de Buffy was intended for the ſudrer-. 
fon of the Eaglim power in India, were, forme 

time, in the month of March, diſembarked by 
Sulden at ee mn my een ; 
eee eee ne in fl. con- 


| fidence to befiege Cuddalore. And Captain Hughes, 


che commander, found himſelf under 4 neceſſity of . 
capitulaticig on the eighth of April. Permacoil foon 
_ ſhared che fame fate, and the whole of the enemy's 
fotos; under the direction of Hyder in perſon; 

pointed che march towards Vandewaſh. It was 


no that Sr Eyre Codte expected to have met tho 
enemy in the feld. His movements originated in 

that cnHiction: And he poſſeſſed himiſelf, without 
deusy, of the firongeſt poſition he ould ſelect, ſor 
the protectiom of wo important a fortreſs. :Deceived - 
in "this cohelufdn, he determined to ſeek him on 
dis own ground, not ſuſpecting it poſſible that the 
_ efdemy;* thus irongly: reinforced, could ſubmit: to 
rde purſult of fo inferior an amy. In this opinion 
he puſhed on two days march to Hyder's camp. 
wWholwas not however to be ſurptiſed from the 


ſtricdeſt adherence to that wary ſyſtem he had now 


N W e © 


in the red hills, which he well know:gould: not be sc. 
| tacked vith any probability of-ſuecels, His mar 


movement towards that place might tempt the ene - 
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gazines/ were at the ſame tits, deppfßted in-the 
frag fort of Arnee, and the general conceived. @ 


my to relioquiſh his caution for the ſafaty of his 
ſtares. This ſcheme; on 2 confultaticn with the 


officers of the army, was approved. and adopted, 
The ariny marched for Arriee, and encamped with 
in ſiwe miles of it. Hyder ruſhed from the ill 


like a torrent, ee ee, e 


irniption of: the enemy n n | 
troops. could reach their deſtination ; and it then 


became z queſtion, whether they. ſhould proceed, = 


or preſer another direction, and fight the enen in 


their way. The former. ſcemed the moſt; eligible 
mode for bringing on an actioh. n Much as: the 


means of information: were impeded by the rapid 


movements of Hyder's cavalry, who in various 
bodies occupied! all the ſurrounding grounds, galr 
hoping to and fro in every directinn a diſtant gan 


| nonade+in their rear announced the enemy's ap- 


proach as the van of our army had reached ne. 
Our troops poſſeſſod a low, fituation: The enemy 


ized: all the high circumjacent grounds, This 
cirdumftance expoſed the Eaglih uo gras) icon: 


venience in forming. The general however diff 


played kis uſual ability in making ſuch diſpaſitions 


ac remedied every defect in the poſition of the army, 
| Þ e 


1 


— 
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Hly' force | could bear upon them with effect. He 
theti advanced with an drdaut which” fwuted' the 


enditiy” in wver) duafter. The purſuit” eontintcd | 


: till nigkt. The advantages of this ictbty, 


ke 


N Hyder to meet our troops in the field, 
in' this neighbourhood,!' but without effect. 1 A 


| body af bis Cavalry, however, found means to | 
draw bur main guard into an ambufcade; where 


they were entirely eur offt before any affitancs 
uit reach Moti,” The genera? thooghtitheceffary 
ed! fall back, that the army 


r n- 9004 e e Later; 


This batte; which was Fought on the fecond * 


aue #1982] was the left in which theſe two great 


wis were deſtined to meet. The health of both 


wis greatly e from the fatigue to which 


cumftances in which Hyder was involved were pe- 
culiarly gloomy and foreboding. Tho Ext 
intereſt which he conceived to be an in 
obſis ble to all His ambitious projects, ven eh 


10; eHumph. His expettations from the French 
wer friffrated. | He foreſaw his own” defiruftion = 


in the peace, which wäs nearly actompliſhed Pe 


tween the government of Bengal and the Marratts 
fates, Theſe” powers, 


8 a ſtate of hofillity ad long 1 


* 


H 91 EE ͤ uin. 


— 


eine bon: It was nem before be reduted their 
us aal to ſuch x "point, as the whole of | 


- thoſe" of jothers, were once more Toft for waüt d 
cavalry.” Some ſubſequent attempts wers made | 


tight be * 


they wers enpoſed by the prefent war- The lr. 


With whom he had"alter- C 


, ws : ©» — = 
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time, would inevitably-ptoſeribe him, and mutu- 
ally ſtipulate a participation of his dominign. Such 
a2 ſeries of mortifying refleions' as theſe circum- 
ſtances myſt have ſuggeſted; to a mind goaded by 
ambition and accuſtomed to ſucceſs, naturally filled 
him with chagrin. And it was a proſpect which 
he had not ſufficient firmneſs to contemplate with 
ſerenity, that he was deſtined to become a ſacrifice 
at laſt to the union of two powers, who had both 
ſuffered ſo exceedingly from his enmity. By the 
ill health of Sir Eyre Coote, and the abſence of 
Sir Hector Monro, who had returned to Europe, 
the command devolved on Major - general Stuari. 
Both armies, from the ruinous ſtate aſ the country, 
were obliged to draw their ſupplies from other 
quarters. This greatly impeded the war; though 
Hyder felt bur little inconvenience, fromhe' conti- 
guity of his dominions: He could not, however, 
be tempted any more to 2. general: engagement. 
The remainder of the campaign, which confiſted 
of laborious marches, and fruitleſs experiments to 
enfaare, the enemy, was: concluded. __— 
compliſhing any enterprize of importance. 
Suffrein was now returned from — the 
e and proceeded to Cuddalore, 
Which the French had rendered their ghief maga- 
Ane at arms and military ſtores, both for land and 
5 ſea ſervice... His ſhips being revictualled and re- 
cruited with freſh men, he determined to deſiroy 
the Rar th before the arrival of Sir Richard Bick- 
22 Ys ge Re * 
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at Madras. The French fleet ſtill preſerved their 

| former ſuperiority of twelve ſhips to eleven, be- 
ſides heavy frigates. All poſſible means had been 
uſedl to prepare them in the beſt manner for im- 
mediate action. They were reinforced” with four 
hundred French, and as many ſepoys, at Cudda - 
lore; and, on Sir Edward Hughes arrival in the 
road, they touched at Negapatam, and were fur- 
ther recruited by three hundred artillery- men, the 
moſt effective aid they could receive. Our fleet 
was not backward to meet the enemy, who, con- 
fding in their ſuperiority, challenged Sir Edward 
before Negapatam, with eighteen ſhips, The 
Engliſh admiral was ſo perfectly ready, and ſo 
little diſpoſed to admit any delay, that by thres 
e'clock he weighed anchor, and, putting out to 
ſea; flood ſduthward during the evening and the 
night, in order to gain the wind of the enemy. 
He ſucceeded in his evolutions for this purpoſo, 
and immediatly gave ſignals for every ſhip in his 
fleet to bear directly down-upon her oppoſite in the 
Prench line. His orders were executed' with promp-- 
titude. The French commenced firing before 
eleven; : Our ſhips reſerved their fire till certain of 
A IN Tagen 1 7 
weir 1 — Ar did e G. e 
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them. By this oontingenoy, the advantage of 2 
victory fo deciſive could not be proſtcuted. The 
difabled; broken, and flying enemy were enabled 
to recover themſelves; while their conquerors were 
reduced to a late of the greateſt confuſion. Aſter 
| _ mancuvring, and the continuation of a par- 
tial engagement between: ſuch parts of the two 
fleets-2s came within reach of each other, the Eng- 
liſh admiral made the fignal for the line of battle 
bead, and was preparing, dt half paſt one 
O clock, to renew the attack; but ſeeing, at two, 

the enemy ſanding; in ſhore, and collecting their 
ſſips in à cloſe body, while his were- inuoh di · 
perſed, and ſeveral oi them ungovemable, he te- 
linquiſhed that defign; and thought only of getting 
into ſuch a condition as ſhould prove degiſſve to 
the ſervios next morning. Then, however, the 
French were obſervod: under ſail, on their way to 

Cuddalore, lle our fleet was utterly: incapable of 
preventing or purſuing them. They owed almeſt 
every advantage on this Oo ſD te their fri- 


Ates. It was at the ſame time obvious, from 


the, event of this baule, that, had tbe two former 
been general; and all the Eogliſh ſhips brought 


airly vp at once to the enbounter the reſult of 


both had been very different. lnideed th firft 
raight: by that means have proved fo decive: as | 
entixely-to'-baye. prevented:[the ſecond. :; Beventy- 
ſeven men werekilkd;anditwo: hundreũ and thirty- 
rhree wunded, in dur fiect: Fhe Frenbb drad near 
' two: hundred killed, and above-fix hundred wound- 
+ ry Among the * as well of the 98th 


retziment 
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- Vogtmbfit as of the naval department, who were 

Lain, Captain Maelelan, of the Superbe, was ſhot 
© through the heart) in the beginning of the aRion, 

- Thus were the' admiral's two immediate On | 


boch killed withifr a ſhort time of each other. 
While the French repaired their ſhips at Cud- 


Aalore, our fleet kept the ſea to the windward of 


m for near a fortnight. The ſituatioꝶ of 


effect on the admiral's movements, and certain 
ſchemes of co-operation might render it neceſſary 


or the ſquadron to remain ſtationary; The damage 


ich the ſhipping had received in the late actions 


was great, and required immediate repair. A ſuß- 
ply of ammunition and proviſion was alſo become 


indiſpenſable. To effect theſe purpoſes, the Admiral 
atrived at Madras the twentieth of July, and was 


. army in all probability had at that time ſome a 


| teſt England with Sir R. Bickerton : But parting 


with him ſoon after, ſhe had made all the expedition 
in her paſſage poſſible. Anxious for the preſerva- 
tion: of Trincomale, Sir Edward immediately diſ- 
patehed the Monmouth and the Sceptre with ſuch 


reinferctments, and ſupplies of men, ammunition, 


and proviflons, as appeared adequate to repel any 


deeſohoty attempts which the . r 5 he | 


oper to make upon the place. 
Mean while the Sieur d' Aymar ved at if Polak 


. by the Hluftre of gan Aman He had 


-Hh4 under 


1 


4 Gallis, lying on the fouth fide of the ifland of, 
Ceylon, in the St. Michael of firty-four guns, 20 - 
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| en Bis contin the ſecond diviſion of the Mar- 
quis de Bufly's troops and artillery... Suffrein, ap- 
priſed of this circumſtance, joined them at that 
iſland on the firſt of Auguſt, - o difficult were the 
means of information at that time, notwithſtanding 
an army in the field, garriſons every where in our 
intereſt, and the . country. ſubſtantially our own, 
that the news of this material ocurrence only 
reached Madras by accident, Captain Mitchel ip 
the Coventry frigate of thirty-two guns, crpizing on 
the coaſt of Ceylon, encountered the Bellona of 
i forty. The engagement continued tyo hours and 
a half, and was ſuſtained with great bravery on 
both ſides, till the Bellona thought proper to de- 
| cline further conteſt by an endeayour to eſcape. 
Mitchel purſyed her with ſuch eagerneſs, that he 
ſpon found himſelf in the midſt of a French fleet of 
twenty-three fail, at the ſame time that he knew 
not before of any ſuch armament in theſe ſeas. He 
was the firſt to announce the intelligence ig the ad- 
miral, who, anxious to diſappoicit the defigns of the 
enemy againſt Trincomale, haftened his departure 
for Ceylon, with all the diſpatch in his power, 
But adverſe weather exceedingly retarded his pro- 
greſs. The French proceeded with. alacrity to 
the attack of this important fortreſs, The expedi- 
tion was performed with rapidity, They inſtantly. 
landed their troops on the twenty - eighth of Auguſt. 
T heir batteries were opened in two days, oy. the 
we guns om deer were ſoon filenced, 
Lads F201 I08y 5 ft NESS 4-4 85 en 
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-«3;Next morning the place was formally ſummoned 
0 ſurrender. The terms allowed the garriſon were 
ſuch as proved the apprehenfions entertained by the | 
enemy of a viſit from Sir Edward Hughes. He 


. azrived. off Trincomale on the ſecond of Septem- 


ber, juſt as the French had ſecured their new ac- 


o 


auißtions,, Their colours; were then flying on all the 


. forts, and above thirty fail riding in all the bays. 
Of theſe there were fiſteen ſhips of the line, in- 
cluding three fifties. Ten or eleyen were frigates er 


fire ſhips, and the reſt tranſports. They had, 
+ #þerefore,, beſides three fifties, twelve ſhips of ſixty - 
four guns and upwards, to oppoſe to the . Britiſh 


line of the ſame number, in which the Iſis of fifty 


| my: was dęſtinęd to grapple with one of their ſixty- 


fours. . The . Engliſh, might well have avoided an 


: engagement .under theſe circumſtances, but the 
Whole ſquadron was fired with indignation | by the 


vnexpected fall of Trincomale. Alter much hefi- | 


dation on the part of, the enemy, and the exertion 
of conſummate {kill on ours, the action commenced 
on the third of September. The French began ta 


_ fire upon the Engliſh about half paſt two o'clock. 


The compliment was returned within a few. minutes, 


and the engagement ſoqn. became general. The 


_ - enemy's additional ſhips attacked with great ardour 
the extremities of our line, though the ſhips occu- 


Pying theſe ſtations were already cloſely and equally = 
engaged. The Worceſter was ſeverely. prefled, 
bdut ſhe made a gallant defence; and the Mon- 


eee _ dreadful and well-aimed. fire, com- 
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pletetyaccamplithed her reſeue.. The van, by the 
fame means, was equally expoſed as the rear, to the 
furious attack of ſuperior numbers. Fiue of the 
enemy ſhips fell do vn in a cluſter upon the Exeter 
umd Is. The firſt of theſe ſhips ſeems to have been 


A deflined to fight againſt the greateſt odds. She was 


ſo diſabled in this dreadful conteſt as to tetire from 
the line; while the weak and forlorn Ifis was 
abandoned to run the gauntlet under the fuccefſive 
fte of ſeveral ſhips, before ſhe could in any degree 
be ſupported. The center diviſions on both ſices 
were in the mean time cloſely engaged ſhip to 


ſhip, and the tival commanders in the Superbe and 


the Heros exhauſted their rage againſt each other. 
The French admiral's ſecond a- ſtern, at half paſt 
| three o'clock, had her mizen-maft ſhot away; and, 
nearly about the ſame time, his ſecond*a-head 
loft both het fore and mizen-top-maſts. The battle 
continued with equal flerceneſs and. obftinacy, 
through every part of the lines, till half paſt vs, 
when the wind ſhifted ſuddenly from the ſouth· oft 
to the- eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, Sir Edward ' Hughes "then 
made the, fignal for wearing, and the evolution 
took place with the greateft facility and expedition. 

The French were either wearing or ſtaying their 
| ſhips until the Engliſh renewed the engagement on 
the other tack with redoubled violence. Ihe Hero 
loſt her tna in- maſt at twenty minutes paſt fix, and 
her minen · maſt ſoon after. The main - top· maſt of 


the Worceſter was ſhot away about the fams time. 
It v was ; about" ferent Ecl&k When the body of the 
French 
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Frese Ela dten basled thek God to the fourk- 
ward: They were erpoſed, and fecetved s font 
ſevere fire from the Thar of the Englifh ins; for 
twanty minutes üſter. Tbey un got clear off; 
vd the action entirely ceffed. WY. Oo 
Add datt us Me wis over Dattet cgi; lad 
tetrünated à ſeries of naval engagement which 
- for addour, obffinacy and gallantry bf enterprfze, 
have not been exceeded in any part of the world. 
Perhaps thsre is no inflatice of the ſame men aud 
the ame ſhips meeting ſo ohen, and fightltig l 
dteſperately, in 16 ſhort a ſpace" of time. Phe 
darkneſs of che night; and the proximity of Trih- 
comale, did not permit any purſuit of rhe ehemy, 
though in fact our fleet were in no condition for fuch 
Torvice. By day-light next morning the French 
were entirely out of fight. Our loſs of men was fo 
mall as to de almoſt incredible. We had only fffty- 
one killed and not quite three hundred wounded. 

"Three officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, Captains Wood 
of te Worceſter, Watt of the Sultan, and Lumley 
of the Iſis, were among tlie Main; Other brave 
men, belonging to the 78th and 98th fegiments, 
ell at the ſame time, and not + few were wounded. 
Colonel Fullarton, and ſeveral excellent officets, 
with the men under their comtnand, deferve pecu- 
har praiſe for their eremtions during the whole of this 

vory ſovere und trying fervice. The haval officers 9 

- hivvugh/the whole fleet were emolous only in Stel. 
naß each other. au wg gin © Maro . 
_— 1 03 ma 99 Jet een een © -"itdovr s 
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Na A. P! de, vdich. on erer 0e 5 
n, did honour to the diſcipline of 
Tue French ook ſheer, in the road of. Tüngo- 
aſe. that very night; and ſuch; was the precipi- 
zation of their flight from the ſcene of action, that 


' the L. Orient of ſeyenty-four, guns, one of their 


beit ſhips, was loſt. in the act of getting in. ;Four: 
hundred and twelye, of their men were killed fix. | 
hundred and ſeventy-fix wounded. .'The.crew:of; 
the Hers, at the beginning, of the engagement 
4moynted to twelye hundred in number. Of cheſs 
do leſs than one hundred, and forty-ſeven. ware kills. 
ed, 3nd two hundred and forty wounded |. à cars. 
nage ſeldom equalled, except in the caſes of bum- 
ing or blowing up. On this occaſion, fix French cap- 
tains were broke and ſent priſoners to the Mauritius. 
During the dreadful conflict, which raged. equally 
by ſea and land in the ſouthern extremities df In- 
dia, the copncil-general of Bengal. labgqured, with 


Vs cceſfant aſſiduity and the moſt conſummate addreſs; 


to obtain a. ſeparate peace with the Marrateos. 

| The ruin of the Carnatic ; the uncertain iſſus of 
the war with Hyder Ally; the freſh and formida- 
ble acceſſion of ſtrength which now co- operated 
with our former enemies againſt us, in cnſequence | 
of a new, ſcene of hoſtilities both with. France and 
Holland; and the enormous and increafing expen- 
diture, .indiſpenſable to an effective ſtruggle ſor en- 
iſtence under all theſe embarraſſing cixcumſiapgess + 
controlled that turbulent ſpirit. of ambition which. 
| bod rough our 3 _ n 
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Von of the moſt immineht! hazard; and rendered 
the ſuperiot government as ahrious for the return 
af peace as it had formerly been for the com- 
mencement of e ESE eee eee 
Moodajee Sindia had given early and repeated 
— à ſtrong predilection for the Knylith: - Tt 
Vas at his inſtance the releaſe of the Bumbay army, 
which bad been captured at Worgaum; was fo'ges 
nerouſſy ordered, that the Poonah miniſters had 
ſhewn,” all along, ſuch a ſtrong inclination to ſettle 
all; our differences with the Durbar, rather in the 
cabinet than the field; and that their: boftilies 
againſt us had been carried on throughout with {6 
much moderation, under the moſt grievous prove. | 
cations, - Theſe favdurable difpofitions were che- 
riſhed' by che council of Calcutta; with ſuch eager: = 
-nefs and effect, that a ſepärate peace had been 
negociated and concluded with this chief, by 
8 Colonel Muir, about the latter end end of 1781. The N 
| ſucceſs of a treaty; thus ſeaſonable and important, 
pointed out Moodajee as the moſt likely inſtrument 
of reſtoring harmony between the Engliſh and the 
Ma rratto fates His immenſe territorial dominions 
which he held of the Marratto empire by a looſe 
feudal! tenure; bis charaReriftic reſpectabiley 
from perſonal honour; his very powerful con- 
nections in that diviſiom of the empire; and eſpe- 
cially his predominant influence in the decifiens of - 
the Durbar, qualified him, in an eminent degree, 
for carrying on and bringing to a concluſion this 


* 
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* ire tcwncealled Salbey, where Sindia het! 
his head Nuarterc, that this celebraged treaty wits | 
figoed; on the 2th df NM [x78 2]. - Tbe: du | 
'nefs was tranſacted, on our party By Me nd. 
on- iti great addeofs,. and toixolioſe-;ndefarkg2- 
- He amentionh abd:perier 6 and'abiliny, 
in utging and Gipporting - dus: variofiviclaims, e 
ove du many important advantages: which diftin- 
Buh wind pan. All places ta kem by the /Ruglith 
ſince the ttest of Poorunder, rom the Marrattck, 
were te he reſtored within tyo months. Salſette and 
thei! 3djoining: iflatds; with Rroach and! its 4dyri- 
tories, were ceded to the Engliſh for lever. A aim 
upens contgyols diftial,  forniarly paümed un 
mark. of friendibip/t0.khenBuglith, was now; at 
— — De 
'—_ kwo(Gyiacars;weretorbesplacediiexatly in the fitu- 
de tiomtbey ectupietivbeiore the wat, their terricgpies 
ta pe. ſubjected bta all firmer:tribetes and [ſervices - 
t dhe Peiſlima,okhd.cio-tetroiſpeRionitaken f their 
conduct. fondhe time paſt. 


| Ragobe g oed four months tu Ketermitio the 
place abthlafuturereidence; abi the Ingliſtr pro- 


Dibitenl from affonding tim avy proteAion;' or mo- 
e. affe bad the chbice of refiding with Sindia; 
3 0d, the Peifhyw2/was bound to allow him an annual 
penßqn ef threads. Thu citcumſtanced, Ra- 
goba was reduced to che neceffty of relinqquiſhing 
and revoking all territaries; or grants of territbries, 
made by him to the Engliſi. The Matrattos at 
5 1 1 ſame time S E TOY ſhould 
ſurrender | 
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ſupender whatever. he. had taken from the * 


Pam and their allies during. the wars nt err 
ua exchange of priſapers thoyld take place; By | 
the, performance. of, ahefe. conditions, and 70 hog 
xs Hyder, thould preſerve them iniolate, the Eng 
liz vere bound to agg in no reſpect hoftilely againſt | 
him, The Peiſhwa exem ſtipulsted, for himſelf ani 
the, whole. Maxratio people, that no other European 
nation ſhould eſtablich factaries in any part of their 
dominions, or þe.4 party. in any ſyſtem af inter- 
courſe, or, friendſhip whatever with the Du 
an ägdividval 0 


The, Fngliſh in return renounced all right to afford 
the leaſt aſſiſtancę to, any power, in the Neccan at 
- enmity with the: Eęiſhwa. In a ſubſequent article, 
ther contracting powers qpufually agreed that nei- 
ber end cod tathe aid of whaever, might 
be ag n ſtars of hoſtility with the other z that the | 
allies on bath ſides ould, be included ia cs her. 
netz, and bound by che gonditions of Abs realy; 
afl. that the. pripcipals iy ſhquld, be Felge 


for.ths ««g9du8t. of all abe (ens ee ; 


ty...” 4 Au Mar 
.  Siodia;nas, the; mpjual; gparantes. of K 
dm relpeR pledged for, the idaliey. of bath 
„ He was has, ſpecifically. and folemply. 
in caſe of any, violagion, or infractign of the 
derts dem Tegiprocal adopted, to gſſiſt the injured - 
 ingrocuringadequate redua(s. Lils.all her Gate. 
men, Wipdiay, in che part be aRed; ga this occaſion, 
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| of Broath,"with all its valuable tertitoties;” which 
yield an annual revenue of two hundred hound 
pounds, was, by private or 2 agretment, 
| ceded to Hm and bis family for ever, by the Eag- 
liſn. Such an immenſe acceſſion of dommich and 
' treaſure facilitated his aggrandizement in the ems | 
_ Pite, and increaſed his influence to fuch a'degfee; - 
as may occafion further revolutions in that unfettied 
and l precarious government. And, from the length 
pf time that elapſed before the ratifieation/ Was 
effected, notwithſtanding the reinonſtrances both 
1 of — Foc Sindia, it is plain the 
| Was not completed without confitlerable 
cbt 80 the cite bf. Badia” Nana Furneſe 
and Sindia are evidently àt the head of the two 
parties, which by cer are or by their 
difſention-may convulſe the. empite: "A'jealowly, 
originating in ſo much boudintte pow! müſt of 
conſequence ſubſiſt between them. And it is'not | 
improbable that the extenfive' acquifitiotis; which 
Sindia obtained by this treaty; had already cha- 
grined and diſguſted his powerful and wary rival '* | 
| The Engliſh fleet, after/the/a8tion'of the\thitd'of 
September, returned with all the xpelltivs'they | 

_ *could to Madras, where the admirat intended to 
"Nay n longer than while the ſhips bould- be haſtily 
| Tepaired, and ſuch u flock of freſh, water and pro- 
viſions procured as might ſupply” them during their 
paſſage d Bombay. Before theſe purpoſes could 


de accompliſhed, the Mace en neee "ſuſtain | 


\ 


\ 
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pe on tliat coaſt. It was fortunate that they 
anchored in water fiſteen fathom deep, and that the 


tempeſt ble from the ſhore: They inſtantly parted 
their cables, and put out to Tea. The ſhore for 


ſeveral miles was a complete wreck, interſperſed 
with: ſhocking ſpectacles of dead bodies. The 
howling of the tempeſt, the roaring of the ſea, 

and the cties of ſuch as ſtruggled hard for life, 


were dreadful and affecting beyond deſcription. 


anchorz or daſhed in pieces on the ſnore. Not leſs 
than a hundred coaſters periſhed in this manner. 


Such as had not been! ſuddenly overwhelaied, but 
got out to ſea, for the moſt part eſcaped. A very 
few had even the good N to r cena 
out the ſtorm. FH. ih eee tie 

. raged in Madre 2 


every part of the Carnatic; and, by the tempeſt 


no deſeribed, all foreign reſources, that depend» 
ed on an intercourſe by ſea, were at an end. Al- 
ready had the rice ſhips, fince ti ir arrival on the 
coaſt, been ſeverely pillaged by the French; and 


the towh of Madras was reduced to great hard- 


">| - LO 


Many Engliſh trading veſſels, of which the Earl of 
Hertford Indiaman was one, were either ſunk at 


_ - ſhips by the want of that article. A confiderable 

| ſupply had reached the harbour previous to the bur- 

ricane, but moſt of the veſſels. were loſt before 

' they could diſcharge their cargoes. Moneynecud 

now» procure no relief, where the neceſfaries of 

life did not exiſt. 'The roads, the outlets, and even 
the ſtreets, were every where choked up with 
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heaps of dead, and crowds of the dying. "Ts 
bundred at leaſt of the natives periſhed every day 
in the city and ſuburbs: Others had ſume teſduroe in 
animal food: But the miſerable Hindoos, in this 
aſflicting exigency, were greatly diſtinguiſhed by 
peculiar fortitude and reſignation; who, rather 
than preſerve life at the enpence of 'their laws, 
ſite torment without murmur or complaint. The 
All was done which private“ charity could do. 
But it was a whole people in beggary; à nation 
who ſtretched out its hand for food. + Of all the 
calamities which beſet and way - lay the life of 
man, this plague of hungar comes the neardſit to 
all feels himſelf to be nothing more than he is! 
Supplies were difpatched from Bengal with more 


expedition than was even enpected. But, notwith- 


ſtanding all the laudable diligence exerted in che 
godlike work of humanity and beneficence on that 
mournful occafion, for eighteen months did this de- 
ſtruction rage from the gates of Madras to the 
gates of Tapjore l All this time theſe creatures of 
ſufferande, whoſe very exceſs and luxury, in thelr 
wo plenteous days, had fallen ſhort of our ſe- 

oreſt faſts, filent, patient, ' refigned without ſedi- 

: don or diſturbance, almoſt without coinplaint, pe- 


"fiſhed in ſuch multitudes, in the very granary of 


ladis, that above ten thouſand of the natives were 


% 
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ſuppoſed to have been frog away by this ſrourgs ; 
of nations! 
„Out fleet in the mean time had ſufered mat 


| X extreme diſtreſs i in failing round for Bombay. For 


a whole month no two ſhips of the ſquadron had 

been able to ſpeak with each other; Such vas 
the condition of the Superbe, that the admiral 

was obliged to ſhift bis flag ta the Sultan. It was 
not until nearly the lattet end of Ngcember that 
gur ſhattered ſhips arrived at Bombay. The crews 
were all fickly, but ſoon recoyered. - Sir Richard 
Bickertan naw made his appearance at Madras 
from Bombay, withgut having either experienced 
apy ill weather or ſeep a ſingle ſhip belonging to 
the fleet. He had under convoy three regiments 
af infantry of one thouſand men each, of which ane 
was Hangyerian, beſides Sir Jahn Burgoyne's regi- 


meat af light horſe, amounting to three hundred - 


and forty, and a thouſand recruits, which had been 
raiſed for the Company's ſervice in heland. The 
ſhips were five in the line, and in excellent 
condition, and both ſeamen and traqps uncams 
- monly healthy. Sir Richard inſtantly returhed to 
Bombay, tha the might join the admiral, and, with- 
out encountering any adverſe winds whatever,.. ay 
rived even ſome. weeks before him. | 


The French, from the poſſeſſion af Trincomale, | * 


: enjoyed i in ſome degree the ſovereignty af theſe 
ſeas, and in the abſence of the Britiſh fleet gon: 


. ne and . the "_ 
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trade; both of the Company and the natives. They 
afterwards proceeded to Achen, on the coaſt of 
Sumatra, probably for the acquiſition of ſuch fup- | 
: Plies as could not be obtained in Ceylon. The 
mighty armament from France, containing the laſt 
diviſion of De Buſſy s troops, ſive thouſand men, 
| ſeveral freſh ſhips of war, an ample ſupply: of na- 
val and military ſtores, and a train of artillery the 
moſt formidable and complete that ever was ſent to 
India, was at the ſame time expected. And no doubt 
was entertained, but, by ſuch a powerful feinforce- 
ment, the tide of war would be 3 and 
etc turned againſt the Engli n. 
la conſequence, however, of our peace with the 
MN arrattos, it was reſolved - to create ſuch a diver- 
ion on the Malabar coaſt, as would probably im- 
pel Hyder to: abandon the Carnatic for the protec- 
tion of his own dominions. Colonel Humberſtone, 
at the head of a conſiderable detachment both of 
the King and Company's forces, was immediately 
diſpatched on this ſervice, and ſoon gained pofſeſ- 
ſion of the ancient and royal capital of Calicut · 
Quitting the ſea coaſt, he probably now bent his 
cCourſe towards the frontiers of the Coimbatour 
. country; He encountered many- difficulties, but 
captured in his march a great number of ſuch imall_ 
forts as are placed in that part of India for gunrding 
the narrow paſſes and deep defiles which abound 
| in theſe mountainous regions. Having taken and 
garrifoned Mungarry Cottah, a. fort ſo- ſtrongly 
fituated 2s to afford © ſecure ane, he advanced 


to 
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to'the ſiege of Palacatcherry, a place of more con- 


| KEderation and ſtrength than any he had yet at- 


tacked. This object, however, from the appear - 

ance of the enemy, he was ſuddenly compelled to 
abandon. He was even purſued and attacked with 
ſuch fury and effect, that, beſides the number of 
men who fell, he loſt both his. baggage and pro- 
viſions. Major Hutchinſon of the 98th deinen | 
was mortally wounded, | I 
Ihe preſidency of Bombay being now liberally 

_ ſupplied with money from Bengal, for giving vigour 

and diſpatch to the meaſures in that quarter, and 
apprehenſive that Humberſtone's ſituation might be 
perilous, diſpatched General Matthews, with ſuch 
troops as could then be muſtered, to his aſſiſtance. 
Tippoo Saib had in the mean time, with ideredi- 
ble celerity and addreſs, arrived from the Carnatic, 
with the expreſs intention of deſtroying the Britiſn 
detachment at Mungarry Cottah. But the colonel, 
receiving intelligence of the enemy's. intention. 
; Immediately razed the fortification, and retreated > 
| to Ramgarree, which Tippoo's rapid approach 

| forced him to abandon with precipitation. In two 
days, and not without ſome riſk from parties of 
the enemy's horſe, who harraſſed our march ex- 
ceedingly, he reached Panian on che twentieth of ä 
N o vember. 

Here Colonel Macleod was juſt 8 from 

; Madras, and the command of the forces of courſe 
devolved on him. The detachment was ſuddenly 
Inyeſted by the enemy, conſiſting of eight thouſand 


113 . regular | 
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regular infantry, ſome hundreds of Europeans, *ix 
thouſand of the native militia, under the poligars, 
and a body of ten thouſand horſe, They were 
| headed by Tippoo Saib and Monſ. Lally, Our 
troops were ſtrongly poſted, and with indefatigable 
induſtry and great art had improved the old by a 
great variety of new works. The enemy's -can- 
nonade, though kept up for ſeveral days, did little 
execution. The Britiſh commander attempted to 
ſurpriſe Tippoo's camp. The enterpriſe, however, 
was ſuddenly relinquiſhed, as impracticable, both 
from the vigilance and number of the enemy. A 
few days afterwards, a vigorous and well-concerted 
attack was made on the Britiſh lines. But the 
enemy, who employed their whole European force 
on this deſperate ſervice, were every where re- 
5 with the greateſt gallantry. TW hundred of 
their dead were abandoned to the care of the Eng- 
- liſh; and the French officer, who led up one of the 
columns to the attack, was taken priſoner, - 7 - 
Tippoo's repaſſing the river Panian was a proof 
of the defeat. A ſtate of inaction ſucceeded on 
both fides for ſome days. In the night of the 
_ eleventh of December, Tippoo ſuddenly decamp- 
ed, and marched back with rapidity for the Car- 
- matic. General Matthews, appriſed of this cir- 
cumſtance, inſtantly changed his intended route 
down the coaſt, and directed his match to thoſe 
valuable territories of the enemy which appeared 
the moſt vulnerable and remote from ſagcour. He 
therefore advanced with the fleet and forces to the 
| river 
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river Mitjee, which falls into the ſea eighty miles 


This city lies midway between Panian and Bom 
bay, and neatly three hundred miles diſtant from 
both. The general directed his courſe towards this 
important place. All che troops that could be ſpared 
frum the defence of other poſts on that emeaſive 
coaſt' were ordered to meet him here, and aſiſt in 
his intended operations. Macleod, who had bern 
recently reinforced by fome troops from Bombay, 
embarked as many as the ttunſports could receive, 
with whom be proceeded, under convoy of the Ife 
ahd the Juno, to join the general. The two other 
regiments of ſepoys only were left at Tellicherry; in 
readineſs to proceed with the elephants and dreught 
bullocks, under convey of the African man of 
War, as fooh as other velſals ſhould arrive for their | 
_ Eonveyance, - Prior, however; to the junction of 
the moſt memorable circumſtance of the capture 
was the dreadful ſlaughter which took place, of all 
_ ſexes, ages, and orders, as well as of the: gaeriſen. 
The governor, and above a thouſand: men; wore 
male priſoners. The defence could got be great, 
.,as nd regular troops bf the enemy were within 
krach to lend any aſſiſtance, when the attack was 
made. We have no [authentic accounts of the 


| ſpoil. though it is conjectured to be very great, 


and to have occafioned that diſguſt among the 
Dritiſh officers, which afterwards ee ee | 

e e ee 
| EY * 4 | 


Huth of Goa, and five leagyes north U Ourtet 1 
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Trluee time, place, and other circumſtances: of 


Hyder Ally's death, are not aſcertained with any 
degree of certainty. He Probably died about the 
end of 1782. It was, for many reaſons, a matter 
of the greateſt importance to keep ſo intereſling 
an event concealed, at the preciſe criſis when it 
happened. And the moment the ſecret was dif- 
covered, no one thought of detailing oircumſtanti- 
ally what had been ſo long known to alt ſuch as 
vere moſt intereſted in the conſequences. His 
character for enterpriſe, / for ſyſtem in conduct, 
for firmneſs in difficulty, and for moderation in 
ſucceſs, was, in ſome degree, new in India. He 
poſſeſſed a genius, which embraced at once all 
the multifarious objects of government and war. 
"The policy neceſſary to the arrangements .of the 
one and the ſtratagem of the other he digeſted, and 
applied as emergencies aroſe, or contingencies took 
place, with equal dexterity, ſimplicity and ſuoceſs. 
The reſumption of the ancient Mahommedan em- 
pire was among his earlieſt conceptions. z' and 
perhaps to this magnificent proſpect all his ſubſe- 
3 conqueſts, and r 3, were 
Airected. He wiſhed; in order to the accompliſh- 
ment of this ſplendid and intereſting revolution, 
to reduce the Europeans in the various parts of the 
© «continent to their original ſtate of merchants. and | 
factors; to form his military on a ſyſtem of me- 
cChanical and ſcientific operation; and to ereate 
ſuchl an invincible navy as ſhould. protect for ever 
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all the invaſions and inſults of foreigners. He acted 
with ſo much equity and mildneſs, that no prines 
commanded fo ably one of the moſt numerous ar- 
mies that ever took the field, that no general was 
ever regarded with higher veneration, or obeyed 
with greater promptitude and zeal. He was ſeldom 
decei ved in his politics as a ſtateſman, or cruel to 
his captives as a conqueror. He blended, with the 
tues of humanity; and, in all the plenitude of 
power, never forgot that he was a man. He re- 
warded merit magnificently, but puniſhed every 
{ſpecies of perfidy with exemplary ſeverity. He ful- 
filled the conditions of his friendſhips and engage- 
the caſe of the Company demonſtrates, he ayowed 
the influence of every paſſion which contributed to 
n facilitate, or accompliſh his revenge. 
The preſideney of Bombay had ordered General 
| Ning on ſuppoſition of Hyder's death, to 
uſe all his exertions in penetrating the Bednore or 
Cabara country; and particularly to gain poſſeſſion 
of the capital, where the treaſures of Hyder were 
ſaid to be depoſited. He accordingly proceeded 
further down the coaſt; and, purſuing the line of 
conduct propoſed, ſtormed the town of Cundapore, 
without any material. loſs or difficulty. He repte - 
ſented, at the ſame time, however, inhisdiſpatches, 
the utter impractability of executing the plan. ſug - 
; NR. him. This deſpondency oa his part : 
| produced : 
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chat off re who-chas- ee 4 
moſt ſanguine expectations from his ſucceſs, undet 
_ circumſtances thus favourable to their inclinations, 
They preſerved, however, ſuch a defetenee for 
kis opinion, that they relaxed their former, orders, 
and in theit new · jaſtruments, which they immedi- 
ately diſpatched; left the-profecurion of any ſuch 
 enterprife, as they had formerly mentioned; - ut- 
wrly wh his own diſeretion. But at the very time 
ke had thus eartieflly remonſirated againſt the or- 
ders of his employers, it ſcems 10 have been his 
determination to put them Merally in excevtion. 
Iss a pity the ſubſequent pare of this campaign 
cannot be obliterated from human remembrance, 
All eorreſpondenee for the moment was ſuſpended, 
4 all ideas of reſponfibility ſeems to have been 
forgottshd. The fame atreeieus principles, which 
| Nained With indelible infamy the ſap of Onore, 
marked the future progreſs of the army, until the 
 Hiproeations ef injured innocence were fignally re- 
alized in the deſtintes that awaited them. 

Of fats which have not tranſpired no aifinA 
natratzve can be given; but of many erueltivs not 
related there can be little doubt, from the nature 

df ſuch as are well authenticated. It was expected 
by the government of Bombay, that the ſubſects 

dr Nippoo Sultan would be eager to tevolt on 

| Hearing of his - father's death. This iden was 

ſorely either not adopted or not vaderſtood by the 

war . ad maſ- 


facreing - 
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facroing crowds of unmilitary poligars at their poſts, 
without pity or remorſe, are among the exploits of 
this war, which we find retailed with the ſame in- 
difference in which they probably happened. The 
fortreſs of Aumampore was taken by ſtorm, The 
governor's mode of defence had not pleaſed the 
 befiegers. The garriſon were fo entirely maſſacred, 
that only one horſeman is ſaid to have eſcaped, 
deſperately wounded. In this havock might be 
ſeen four hundred beautiful women, bleeding with 
the wounds of the bayonet ;- and others expiring, 
while the ſoldiers, in brutal turnult, ſtript them of 
their Jewels, and committed every outrage on their 
bodies. But ſuch objects as theſe are of a. N 
too borrid to be detailed or deſcribed! 

By a lucky concurrenee of — which 
Tometithes connect that ſucceſs with temerity which 
| due only to prudence and foreſight, a party, - 
confiſting if the Bombay coftipatty ef Europeans, 
and between three and four hundred ſepoys, diſ. 
patched '6n the deſperate and important ſervice of 
forcing a paſs or defile about eight feet wide, three 
miles in length, and ftrongly fortified, were fortu- 
nate envugh to diſpoſſeſs the enemy, who left five 


Hundred of their killed and wounded behind, and 


che Engliſh maſters of the place. Thus were tho 

\ - Harriers of this rich and beautiful country effecs 

' thally thrown down, and à free communication 

3 between the Tea coaft and the kingdom of 

Sen, where fe rpg favourite” wry ftood 3 
Where 


„ 
<= 
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| where the principal officers of his government re. 


ſided; whither all the nobility in every quarter of 
his dominions reſorted; where his chief Haram 
was eſtabliſhed; where his treaſures, and every 
other thing on which he had ſet his heart, were de- 
pofited. The capital of this ancient independent 
kingdom, in which a long illuſtrious race of ſove- 


reigns, who placed their only glory in the happi- 


neſs of a flouriſhing, faithful, free and contented 


people, lived and died among their ſubjects, like 


a father or patriarch in the midſt of his family, was 

formerly called Bednore, but had of late. changed 
its name to Hyder Nagur, or the royal city of 
Hyder, a name which the Engliſh did not then ad- 
mit, and which they hoped to have utterly abo- 
lſhed. Such was the ſplendour, magnificence and 
extent of this ſequeſtered metropolis, that ſome of 
its principal ftreets ran nearly in a right line 
fix Engliſh miles in length, while its magnitude 


was utterly loſt in the infinite variety of beauties 
both of nature and art, in which it abounded. 
The. inhabitants chiefly conſiſt of the great and the 


wealthy, who eccupy the moſt ſumptuous houſes 


and ſpacious gardens, incloſing vaſt reſeryoirs of 

© water and every other luxury, which the ſoil, the 

© -climate and the ſeaſon can afford.  Chriftianity, 
Jo congenial to the moſt. poliſhed ſtate of ſociety, 
bad early found its va, by the pious aſſiduity of 

the Portugueſe, td elegant retreat, and ſtill 

| e ſo much, that above. thirty thouſand 


: | — | 


1 +4 
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Chriſtians were ſaid, at this tins, to be within the 


walls of Bednore.. HIP 
Hyat Saib, a native, was intruſted with the go- 
vernment of this valuable town ; and, from his ab- 
ſolute incapacity to withſtand the efforts of ſuch'4 
force as now appeared againſt it, he reſolved to 
riſk nothing 'but his own honour in its ſafety. The 


moment our army had ftormed the gates, or ſcaled 


the mountains which hidgand defended the country, 


he diſpatched agents to the camp with terms of 


accomodation.” A private treaty then took place 


between him and the general, the particulars of : = 


Which, in a great meaſure, are ſtill unknown. 
Its leading articles are ſuppoſed to have been, that 
the capital, the country, the fortreſs at Bednore, 
the public treaſures and property, were to be de- 


livered up to the Engliſh; that the inhabitants 


were not to be moleſted either in their perſons or 


a. and that Hyat Saib was to continue in ; 


the government, with the ſame powers he enjoyed 
under Hyder. "Theſe conditions where, however, 
| infringed the moment the army got poſſe ſſion of the 
place, which was early in February 178 3. The go- 
vernor was flung into priſon, and the inhabitants 

were much alarmed. Fourteen lacks were found in 
the Durbar, which the general ſhewed to the offi- 


| cers, and declared to be the property of the army: 


There was much more treaſure and jewels not ex- 
poſed, but the breach between Hyat Saib and the 
general being made up, the former claimed the 
whole as his own private property, to whom, upon 


_.. the ſervice, and urged the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
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that plea, it was even reſtored by the latter. This 
management, which had already been praQtiſed at 
Oaqcte, the | officers reſented with indignation. 
Some of theſe were carried. to Hyat Saib, Who 
made the army a preſent of twenty thouſand. pounds, 
which rather increaſed than quaſhed the ſuſpicions 
entertained of this myſterious tranſaign, . Nor 
was this the only qt moſt diſguſting circumſtance 
in the general's conduct. He bad the misſortune 
$0 give a raſh deciſion in à point of etiquette be- 
tween the King's officers and thoſe of the Com- 
Pany; which obliged Calanels. Macleod and Hum 
berftone, with Major Shaw, ws quit the ed n | 
_ afier the taking Bednore. hs 
During the execution of theſe Aa ogg as. 
official diſpatobes whatever arrived at Bombay. 
The preſidency received all the infarmation which 
 4bey. had, (concerning his opsrations, from. the 
' offigers who ceduſed-to ſerve any longer under his 
Gopmand, and were pow returned to Bombay. 
About a week afterwards, indeed, 2. letter from the | 
general was received, but it did not mention a 
uyllable of what they were moſt concerned to know. 
It gave a general detail of unintereſting operations... 
 Fecriminated on the officers who had abandoned 


8 of ample and immediate reinforcements. But the 
| ground of the diſpute, and what became of the | 


-  rxrgaſyre, were points on Which he youckſafed no 
 * information, He referred indeed te ſome: differ- 


nee 


— 


5 r 
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| — , ebncerning the anner of ſupplying | 
5 Adee and to oertain decu- 
55 ats on chat fobjeRt, which he ſuppoſed had been 
laid before the board. The prefiderypy 4 
[wore theref6re under 4 nsceffty ef applying "6 = : 
- Maglood and Humborſione for all the verbal - 
denice they could afford, and whatever papers they | 
Poſfeſſd concerning the proceedings and fate ef 
the : army during the period of the opetatioas in 
queſtion. It was cor / declared that impu- 
tatians of the moſt ſerious” nature; and ſupported 
yy" the Krongeft | evidence, appeared againſt the 
. goneralj and, ſätisfted chat che ſervice ccuid ast 
Proſper under fuch a leader, the board thought it 
dheir duty not to bentinus him any longer in the 
 eommand. A reſolution' accerdisgliy paſſed, ef 
removing him frem the command, and ſufpending 
kim from the Company's ſerviee, until ke ſhould | 
clear up the charges that flood” againſt kim. Oels 
| nel Macleod" was /iromediately appointed his e- 
__  eeffor,” and Cblenel r 
; he woken ts jein the army. ein ns 
Matthews had a appiifeithe prefidene- . 
a pecben "that an egemp of great force was | 
 Fithin thirty miles, chough it was afterwards found 
that no ſuck enemy exiſted, or had appeared eng 
Poſterior to the date of bis letter, in that oherY . 


Ia Salb deceived "the eteduſous general inte a 


_ Sonvidicn that he would raiſe troops in defence of 


the Engliſh, at the fame pron eee neo 9 
every appearance * comfnorion IDS country, * 1 x 


dne ie hel Wem iner uch a ſtate of ſecurity 

might render them an eaſy prey to the vehigeadic 
which was ſuddenly. to overwhelm them. Their 
operations were at the ſame time carried on 

againſt ſeveral places on the-coaſt, with expedition 


tion which lies toward Goa, invading the Soondah 
fort. Ft 
| where the rudiments of a formidable navy were 


rapidly riſing into form 3. where three ſhips of the 
line, from fifty to fixty guns, were nearly finiſhed; 


: upon the ſtocks; and where large quantities of na- 


not ithſtanding, carried the tot ſword in band. 


 littls refiſtance after the general's arrival with the 
- artillery, In thirty-fix hours after. the batteries 


begsmn to play, a. practicable, breach was opened, 
The governor immediately ſurrendered. The ſe. 


 curity of perſon and private property was granted 
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and ſucceſs. A Captain Carpenter, in that direc-- ; 


diſtuict, een 


But the 0 enen n Nange- 4 
F This was Hyder's principal dock-yard, 


where ſeveral others of different, fizes were alſo 


val ſtores were depoſited. Two battalions of ſepoys 
from the Bednore country were diſpatched to in- 
veſt the place. A mine was ſoon ſprung, which 
it is faid blew up eighty ſepoys. The ſurvivors, 


The governor, with his troops, "took refuge in the 
Fort, which, though a place of ſome ſtrength, made 


to the captured. Thus were moſt of the e, 
holds on the Malabar coaſt in our poſſefon. 
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Preſetved this: important pals, made a iniſerable- . 
dane. Thi, few fugitives: who efcaped dung 
355 the garrifon of Cundapore into 2 panics Ius 

precipitation and-confufion, produced. by an inv 
that nutabets of men und horſes: were (inevitably: 


5 iht magazines wers fot on fire, And a large traln 
ol artillery diſabled or abandoned. This waldable 


taſting his own troops from. ebe pan Which- had 


Pes. tbut without efſoAh, es de whale an ha 


 ſoventoda_ da 


3 ſaperivtity u wh ons fire iiggroaſelÞ pris = 
| _ hey | 


he IRE I te. 
ber wich the lou obuntry;. or the ſha cha 
The ::garrifon in the züaut which might have 


pulſe thus ſudden and irrefitible, were ſo great, 
drowned. in the hurry of making their eſenp² 


repoſtony of ſtures nod anvil: being at-'okce 
exticuated:iand deſtrayed, the remainder of | Wit = 


gerriſan ied m Our. Captain (Torrezpo; his = 


cominanded:in this Place, bad m, ô iI e prov = 


ſbiaed their fellow ſoldi ba, whom he bud ud d 
good ſortune of reſtoring in one meat e . 
ſetiſes. IIb chen made a ffürhed eren to . 
aer tin urtillerx which had bonn lok u Cundes 


in pbſfüffibm of dhe tem nyn ng 

The gurriſon in cho forwele-of Nude Wire it 
the -preuteſt otrorvithes; 
Geer number Bad doen Hala (during Ieh Mow: 
their fick and 'worinded 'exceedel dive hired 
they were in great; wilt of -ovitieey al "the 


5 WY Ay. — | | this. 
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—— — a * 
Paperty, bur allowed the | honours of wert every” - 
may to haue, che privilege of retaining whatwes he 
n, and a fade paſſage 10 Bombe, at the n] 
expenee. E!!!! 
Den of b an ian, wh urg. 


epo Gefen i: - Ths bene wer /20-ſyones | 
| Gurterideyed, which: happened an  the- mene 
eighth of April, zhan, that 290 yaveh money might 


bis yificersto draw on dhe paywnatter for whataves 
— thay wanted; By this trexchyry- not a ng aw = 
| p66-pamained in de fort when avacuated. The 
Sultan A fuſpicidos being rauſed by Em cirguny 
Rances which led .to-a:diſcovery of the- fas, the 
— err att 8 
Rr r 1 
vaious prstencet, all the principal H wety = 
detached from the army. They ſuffered ingtedible 
{averities for the outrages thoy:committed gn the 
- kalploſk In company with the general, they warp 
bt rt nt e 


not de found on one man, adio general ordered. his 13 5 ; 


5 


- een rr 
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the many innot ent 2nd defenceleſs women'who bad 


0 pecenily' ſupplicated their bumanity in van. | 


«h Fe 


ISO entire amount of the 3 . 


= 


1 ů mr 

of a ſum of thirty lacks of pagodas. béfdes an 
infinite qdantity of diamonds and | 
that all his booty was ſecreted, and ſent 
| brother to Bombay; that his brother- ſoon” 8 
fell into the hands of the Nabob, who beheaded 
him; and, that the army was Rill- uninformed 
- whether all or any of the treaſure! bad ever 
reached the prefidency. By another account it is 


: . —— Pork 
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by "ow chew: on: confinement de) endured in- that 
: 3 N e een 43: MID 9 75 | 

Fb condu@t-of we fepoys to their fellow-ſuf- 
ferers in this ignominious impriſonmentt, does: ho» 


They waagen an the errors and -nllutcmones Hy 
nich they were tempted to enter into.the-ſarvice 
ol che edenty. And when they, were, permitted to 


. 


= 


8 tan, could prevail on the French to act in — 


— 
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and even 2 them with 4 
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| _- troops tg the reſcue! of Mangalore- But here hẽ 
met with reſiſtance rather different fron thar-which 

he rr gene er ſubdued at the citadel of Bedinore? _ 
Indeed! the whole energy of the attack depended 
on dis French auxiliaries*: By their erertiens 4 
breach was actually made, ee ee e 
the camp :of 2 peace: being conclulled between . 
England and France. « This event put an imme. 
diiate end to the operations of the beſiegers. N 

| all the promiſes; threats; or the addreſi of the 


manger -Agginft the Engliſh, -or/eveo to comtinne | 
logger; in bis camp. The conſequence was 2. 
deſſation f hoſtilities o both fides. A 


ſon into a ſurrender. eee 

lie ved by General Maclead who! 'appeating on the 
. With a Rrong/: reinforcemeng, obliged ibe 

enemy. to afford them a ſupply. No'wilitary oper- 
ation of a conſequence took, place afterthis in | 
theſe parti And in che following: year a pense 
| vaxeonelyded between the Compagy and! the Sul 
tau, in which the-conqueBs an Hoth-fides ware l. 
_ Roxec,: and the peaos f India eſtabliſbed. S 
The war vhirb e e eee not; | 


was. eM 
the-French and agli, Kin Eyre . 
eee to Bengal for the a. of his 
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attempt aſter this was made 10 farys our gürri- 
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| | by two. Frthoh/thips of tie los. The n=" 
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| healthy cltutited us Löbn 66 e W — 
dee dageds repaited, and broughtwith Hm ten 
Jacks of rupees. The Reſolution, which-carviel * 
Vini, was vety cloſely purſued during the palile, 


—  Jnklety for the ronſequinceg 18 n ore 
_ deeply Intereſtod; kept bi conſtantly or 
Aduting the chaſe. . Thi ſhip lt, 
dur thi general only furfived his arrival tao days, 
His loſs ro the vr y and his cody Wis eres 
| ———— . 2 profeiſobal han d ** 
lad few aa. He had more militaty fence al 
practice purkips, than any other genetul of his dimib. 
| Kina] it will be ing remembered to bis bouvur, 4 
va vobgy weich he was woll eiche, that, when 
our affairs on chüt nde of India had "Becomt f. 
pere, his peienbe beftored the "oonfidencs of 4 
._ difpiite@aniy | He eh the terror df cd mt fer · 
miduble advetfary we ever hid in than part of the 
"Ow, and tirerally the faviouf dH the Carnide. 
+ *General Stuate, who hd ſycoerlled to the cbin- 
dend in tb ubtence of Sit Eyre Cook Way, In 
di death, Toanibucd ia dt firuavion,” Abd "the = 
en in which ble adlititier were moſt diflingeithed 
© bbpþenied- at Cuddalcte, The Fycheh;” whom it 
| wk now ub obſect 16 rie on the Oamiatlo, | 
were firabpfy fortified i this Pic, Ta" ad M. 
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that they determined to em "Il 
| And our army. was not, at that 8 "on 
to Condition" for Giſliining Weh ani” offer; The en- 

- _  For66ments, which” the” general” had erderec from, © 
Madras, had Bot yet arrived. Nor wat * 
Fullarton returned from an <xpediion'vn wich ir” 
had been ſent in the C 4. 


x. ward Hughes had depanted, and che iny's 2 
FV at anchor in the road. Under al tbeſb dif- 
.  Suraging cifcuniſiances, and Hotwithſianding the oe. 
8 force deftined for the ſurpriſe of the Engliſn con- 
med of the flower of the French army, and 1 
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i led t6 the attack by fonte of their molt approved 
1 officers, they were' received in a manner but little 
f expected. The action commenced, on the patt of 
| | this French, ut three o'clock! inthe morning, whod 


they endeavoured to ſurpriſe our troops. They 
had on the ft: attack, ſuch an advantage only as 

- ebuld be expected againſt” men not regulatly pre». 

Pared to rebelve them. The aſſailants, howeyer, 

ſoon found - themſelves 6nhoftile ground, The 

1  Bngliſh armed in 4 moment, and peedy re-. 

| | venged the inſult. Not'contented with mallitain. © | 

as ing their poſts, they drove t en from the in- 

| zrenchaenty”and'piſhed'them ſo hard 88 PTY 
fe, har u botmäplete route inftantly took mo 

The Chevalior de Damas, Ji Bead "the party 
| Geveral ffitats, nnd about one hundred” and” 4 
men, were taken ptiſoners Gũt bolt "is lngon 
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3 of the preſent Seſſion; con 
3 e e e e 
| - of both" Houſes" of Parſiament, collated with 


The W Meer re Gb 
laſt Seſſions, being the Firſt and Sevond of the + 


preſent Parliament; in 4 large Volumes _ 
il. 16s. half-bound, and lettered, ; 


The PaxurancelY,  BRire of the lat 
Parliament, complete, from 1782 to 1784, in 14 
Volumes, price 51. 8s. half-bound, and lettered. 


IF The PARLIAMENTARY. Rxzo15TER of the former 


Ef. | Parliament, from 1774]to 1780, in ay Yolumes, 
3; "9D price 61. 6s. half-bound, and lette 


An Authentic Copy of the Articles of Hion 
1 Crimes and MispeMzanouas againſt Wa- 
I  nxk HasrTincs, Eſq; late Governor-general of 
pang, z preſented to the Houſe of Com 
the 4th and 12th of April 1786, by the 

- Right Honourable Epuunp Burke, 


1 Onviuznvarions on the CoumvraTiON Pao- 

merz to which is wp SUPPLEMENT, 

| _ containing ſeveral intereſting * Tables, * Tno- 
Mas BaTzs Rovs, Eſq. 5 


Srkzen in the Housz or Counons, March 75 
1786, by ParLte Fxancis, Eſq. 


A Cortzction of the moſt | eſteemed Eagsr- | 
India Txacrs, that were printed during the 
Tears 1780, 81, 82, 83, 84, and 35 3 in 6 

Volumes, . 28. half. bound, gnd lettered, 


